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SOMETHING UPON AN OLD SUBJECT; OR, BEN JONSON AND 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 


“‘T will have no man addict himselfto me; but if I have any thing right, defend it 


as Truth’s, not mine, save as it conduceth to a common good. 


It profits not me to 


have any man fence or fight for me, to flourish or take my side. Stand for Truth, and 


*tis enough.” —Brn Jonson. 


Amone the few facts that are known 
with any certainty of the life of Ben 
Jonson, between the days of his 
working with line, trowel, and rule, at 
his step-father’s business of a brick- 
layer, and his appearance as the 
author of Every Man in his Humour, 
a play that gave instant proof that a 
new genius for the drama had risen 
among us, one fact is, that after serv- 
ing in the Low Countries, and “ since 
his comming to England, being ap- 
vealed to the fields, he had killed 
his adversarie, which [who] had hurt 
him in the arm, and whose sword was 
ten inches longer than his; for the 
which he was emprissoned, and al- 
most at the gallows.” This, related 
as it is by Drummond, has never 
been doubted; and Mr. Collier, in 
his life of Alleyn the actor, lately 
published by the Shakspeare Society, 
has brought to light the additional 
fact, that Jonson's adversary was one 
Gabriel Spenser, a player in Mr. 
Henslowe’s company ; and that the 
duel took place in the fields at Hox- 
ton. This casual confirmation of 
Drummond's accuracy has brought 
us to consider anew the far-famed 
Conversations, and the characters 
ofthe two Table-Talkers. What in- 
quiry and reflection have brought 
forth we offer as portraits, somewhat 
at full length, not on Queen Eliza- 
beth’s principle, without shades, but 
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on Oliver Cromwell's, of giving every 
mole and wart, in their mental por- 
traitures, its true position and pro- 
minence. 

And first of Jonson, who has found 
his detractors when in his grave :— 
“To do for hate what Mallet did for 

hire.’ 


He was not without them in his own 
day. Virgil had his Bavius and 
Mevius, and Jonson his Decker and 
Gill. But Gill, and Decker, and 
Marston, were flayed and saltpetred 
to posterity in The Poetaster. Jon- 
son did this himself, while it was re- 
served for the eighteenth century to 
produce the most untiring and wanton 
of his traducers, in the persons of a 
Macklin, a Shiels, a Steevens, a Chal- 
mers, and a Malone. ‘These men 
echoed the cry of Dryden, that the 
verses by Jonson to the memory of 
Shakspeare contained “ an insolent, 
sparing, and invidious panegyric :” 
nay, more than this,—for some, too 
sensibly aware of the paucity of 
materials whereon to found a life of 
Shakspeare, fabricated passages, and 
tortured meanings, to shew us that 
Jonson’s whole life was one act of 
continued hostility to his beloved 
friend. While others saw sneers to 
exist in his writings, where sneers 
there were none, and dates were set at 
detiance to make their assumptions 
ce 








378 
good. Well and worthily did the 


succeed. But some time or other af- 
ter death men will receive their 
right; merit will buoy up at last, 
and truth will out; the dead will 
tind a friend, and genius a defender. 
“ T am beholden to calumny,” says 
Jonson, “ that she hath so endea- 
voured and taken pains to belie me. 
It shall make me set asurer guard on 
myself, and keep a better watch upon 
my actions.” But the dead can set 
no watch; and it was reserved for 
Mr. Gifford, in a controversy, not a 
life, to expose their fabrications ; to 
convict them not of prejudice only, 
but of wilful misrepresentation, in- 
vention, and error; and, lastly, to 
set the character of Jonson in a pro- 
per light. 

To strong common sense Gifford 
added a mind acute and comprehen- 
sive, and research as patient as it was 
successful. Unfortunately, in his 
honest enthusiasm for his calumniated 
hero, he did not confine the worm- 
wood and sulphur of his indignation 
to the small-in-intellect assailants of 
the object of his admiration. Dryden 
came too often under the severity of 
his lash ; and to Drummond he was 
unwilling to attribute the possession 
of any kind of moral or intellectual 
merit. His name is dragged in, 
wherever it can be with the least 
shadow of propriety, and always 
backed with some contemptuous epi- 
thet. In this way the Shakspeare 
commentators pursued Jonson; so 
that Gifford imitated what he pro- 
fessed to condemn. Surely this sort 
of wholesale contempt defeats rather 
than promotes the object it is in pur- 
suit of. 

Jonson, as we have said, had de- 
tractors in hisown day. The epithet 
surly has been given him by Waller,* 
and others who knew him in the de- 
cline of life. Our common jest- 
books, too, represent him as over- 
bearing in his manner, and caustic in 


* « And Death found surly Ben exceeding poor.”—To Mr. Creech. 


+ “e 
Envy doth ulcer 
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his speech; and traditions are not 
often out in their representations of 
mental phases. Few men had more 
friends, and friends, too, with whom 
posterity is well acquainted : Raleigh 
and Donne, Sylvester, Selden, Chap- 
man, Drayton, Fletcher, the two 
Beaumonts, Corbet, Ford, Browne, 
Carew, and May (each name calls up 
delightful associations), Falkland, 
too, and Hyde ; and we may add, 
with perfect truth, William Shak- 
speare, and William Drummond. 
His works contain enduring testi- 
monies of his affection and respect 
for many of them ; for no poet of his 
age, or of any other time, addressed 
so many complimentary end heartfelt 
epistles as this most reviled of poets 
to the deserving of his contempora- 
ries. The English language scems 
to sink under him (as Addison said 
of Milton) in expressing his re- 
spect and esteem for many of his 
poetical brethren. Yet the dunces 
of his day were his slanderers :— 


“It hath been questioned, Michael, if 
I be 
A friend at all; or, if at all, to thee.” 


For so he addresses Drayton. He 
was envious, too, they said, of the 
good about others. Admitted. But 
in what way was he envious? Ina 

vem addressed to the translator of 
Mateo Aleman’s Spanish Rogue, which 
Mr. D'Israeli was the first to take 
notice of (for it had escaped the eye 
of Gifford), Jonson tells us himself: 
I would that I had been the author 
of this translation, says the envious 
Ben :— 


“ And this 
Fair emulation and no envy is, 
When you behold me wish myself the 
man 
Who would have done that which you 
only can !” 


In the same way was he envious of 
all his great contemporaries.— But 


Some say thy soul 


But if thou be 
An envious soul, would thou could’st envy me!” 


This is the language of Davies, of Hereford, to his “‘ well-accomplished friend, Mr. 


Ben Jonson!” 


Pope attacked the dunces of his day, and Byron affected to imitate him; but by a 


singular fatality attacked the men of genius instead. 


Byron lived, moreover, in an 
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this was not what he calls a barba- 
rous envy, that had its touches and 
tinctures of malignity about it. 

What is the true condition of 
envy? “The true condition of 
envy,” says Jonson, “ is, dolor aliene 
felicitatis, to have our eyes con- 
tinually fixed upon another man’s 
prosperity—that is, his chief happi- 
ness—and to grieve at that. For 
what a man truly envies in another 
he could always love and cherish in 
himself.” “ There are a sort,” he 
says in another place, “ of narrow- 
eyed decipherers, that will extort 
strange and abstruse meanings out of 
any subject, be it never so conspicu- 
ous and innocently delivered.” And 
in his preface to Volpone, he says, 
“ I know that nothing can be so in- 
nocently writ but may be made ob- 
noxious to construction.”* He might 
have added, and deserved praise, by 
the warped intellects of some men, 
converted for a time into disguised 
censure. 

Is it not pitiful to see Dryden 
among the defamers of a man whose 
parts and genius he was so well fitted 
to admire! And in what manner is 
the poem on Shakspeare “ an inso- 
lent, sparing, and invidious pane- 
gyric’” If ever verse addressed to 
the memory of man has been filled 
with affection and esteem, and almost 
blind idolatry, this poem to the me- 
mory of his beloved Master William 
Shakspeare, is filled with these 
kindly qualities. It is, as Farmer 
says, rather above than below the 
truth. Jonson calls him “my Shak- 
speare,” and, still rising in the warmth 
of his terms, “my gentle Shak- 
speare ;” now he is the “ sweet swan 
of Avon,” and now the “star of 
poets ;” the 

“ Soul of the age,— 
The applause, delight, and wonder of our 
stage.” 


As one who was not of an age, but 
for all time ; whose works were 
above praise, unsurpassed, and un- 
equalled. Pope publicly expressed, 
in his preface to Shakspeare, that he 
differed from Dryden in his view of 
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these endearingly encomiastic verses, 
and wondered how he, of all men, 
could come to such an erroneous 
conclusion. iie told Spence so in 
after life; and who that has read and 
felt them ever thought for a moment 
that they were sparing of praise ? 
Ifthey have a fault, it is in an honest 
excess. That Shakspeare should have 
had small Latin and less Greek is to 
his honour ; and Dryden has told us 
why: “those who accuse him to 
have wanted learning give him the 
greater commendation. He was na- 
turally learned; he needed not the 
spectacles of books to read nature; 
he looked inwards, and found her 
there.” 

But to come to facts. There are 
two plays attributed to Shakspeare 
which Jonson has really sneered at, 
—Titus Andronicus is one, and the 
“mouldy tale,” as he calls it, of 
Pericles} the other. When Jonson 
spoke deridingly and contemptuously 
of these pieces, one would think that 
there had been given to him for a time 
the power of a prophet, in foreseeing 
that they would be set forth in after 
time as the productions of the “Swan 
of Avon,” as works that his beloved 
Shaksy zare had left us. He sneers 
at them to shew us that they are not 
his; and the authority of the author 
of The Alchemist is in itself enough, 
if not to strike out two such poor 
pieces of genius from the works of 
Jonson’s beloved friend, where they 
stand as wens or excrescences, at 
least to drive them into a sort of 
apocrypha, so necessary a part of 
every Shakspeare. 

Whilst speaking of Jonson in con- 
nexion with Shakspeare, we cannot 
refrain from quoting at full length 
the passage in the Discoveries, where 
Jonson makes in prose a direct men- 
tion of his friend :—“ I remember,” 
says Jonson, “ the players have often 
mentioned it as an honour to Shak- 
speare, that in his writing (whatever 
he penned) he never blotted out a 
line. My answer hath been, Would 
that he had blotted a thousand; 
which they thought a malevolent 
speech. I had not told posterity 


open hostility to the last hour of his life with some of the chief ornaments of the 
literature of his day; for others he entertained a friendship too wavering to be 


sincere. 


Yet Byron has never been charged with envy. 


* Gifford, vol. ii. pp. 46 and 90; vol. iii. p. 163. 
* See the Induction to Bar. Fair, and Ode on the Fate of the New Inn. 
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this but for their ignorance, who 
chose that circumstance to commend 
their friend by, wherein he most 
faulted; and to justify mine own 
candour; for I loved the man, and 
do honour his memory, on this side 
idolatry, as much as any. He was 
(indeed) honest, and of an open and 
free nature; had an excellent phan- 
tasy, brave notions, and gentle ex- 
pressions; wherein he flowed with 
that civility, that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped: 
* Suffiaminandus erat, as Augustus 
said of Haterius. His wit was in 
his own power; would the rule of 
it had been so too. Many times he 
fell into those things, could not 
escape laughter; as when he said in 
the person ef Caesar, one speaking to 
him, ‘ Caesar, thou dost me wrong !’ 
he replied, ‘ Cesar did never wrong 
but with just cause,” and such like, 
which were ridiculous. But he re- 
deemed his vices with his virtues. 
There was ever more in him to be 
praised than to be pardoned.” * 

This is a glorious testimony to the 
moral and intellectual qualities of 
Shakspeare, coming as it does from 
one who knew him so well. And who 
is there, after reading it calmly and 
dispassionately, but will say with 
Jonson, when any in our own time 
shall put it forth as a merit in Shak- 
speare that he never blotted a line, 
—* Would that he had blotted a 
thousand?” He who could write so 
well at the first heat of genius, would 
have done still better upon revision : 


** Otway failed to polish and refine, 

And fluent Shakspeare scarce effac’d a 
line ; 

F’en copious Dryden wanted or forgot 

‘Lhe last and greatest art— the art to 
blot.”— Pores. 


IIad Shakspeare possessed this art, 
how in every way applicable to him 
had a passage in The Poetaster been : 


** That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment labour'd and dis- 
till'd 
Through all the needful uses of our lives 
That could a man remember but his 
lines, 
He should not touch at any serious point, 
Lut he might breathe his spirit out of 
him.”— Ben Jonson. 


Something upon an Old Subject. 
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As it is, these sinewy and poetical 
lines should stand as a motto on the 
title-page of every edition of the 
works of our great poet, who stood out 
illustrious in an age of great men, 
and by mere force of inborn genius 
left one and all of his contempora- 
ries immeasurably behind him. 
When Jonson said of Shakspeare 
to Drummond that “ he wanted art,” 
he meant nothing more than that he 
wanted learning; and when he said 
at another time that ‘“ Sheakspear in 
a play brought in a number of men 
saying they had suffered shipwreck 
in Bohemia, wher y‘ is no sea neer 
by some 100 miles,” the remark was 
trite and true enough. He told a 
fact, as he did when he said that 
Daniel had written of civil wars and 
had not a battle in his book. Surely 
the relation of a simple fact, that 
could not injure Shakspeare or de- 
tract from his genius, is not to be 
construed into an act of “envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness :” 
but ignorance is not confined to the 
uneducated only, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who were scholars both of 
them, have made Naples into an 
island, and more than paralleled the 
maritime Bohemia of Shakspeare. 
True it is that Crabbe has said,— 
*‘Genius is jealous; I have heard of 
some 
Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely 
dumb ; 
Nay, different talents would their envy 
"raise : . 
Poets have sicken’d at a dancer's praise ; 
And one, the happiest writer of his time, 
Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was 
sublime.” 


Here it is told of a poet like Gold- 
smith, that he grew pale at the fame 
of a painter. The same Goldsmith 
who would have swallowed up all 
the approbation that the world had 
to bestow upon every branch of in- 
tellect and art was envious of the 
praise that Purch and Judy received 
from their gaping admirers; yet 
Goldsmith is with all of us, and pro- 
perly too, the good-natured Goldy in 
the plum-coloured coat; but Ben 
Jonson, oh! he is with some, or was, 
shall we say, a compound of spleen, 
envy, surliness, brutality, and ingra- 


* «Tfin some things I dissent from others, whose wit, industry, diligence, and 
judgment I look up at and admire, let me not, therefore, hear presently of ingra- 
titude.”—Ben Jonson, Discoveries. 
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titude. The same Goldsmith pub- 
licly preferred the tame night piece 
of his dead countryman Parnell to 
the divine elegy of the living Gray ; 
yet who has called Goldsmith en- 
vious, or visited poor Goldy’s head 
with the calumnies that have been 
heaped upon Ben Jonson for little 
or nothing at all? 

So long as one deals in actual cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible to relate 
too much of Jonson in connexion 
with Shakspeare ; and in the investi- 
gation of a character so little under- 
stood as is Jonson's, a point once so 
insisted upon as his hostility to 
Shakspeare, deserves a most careful 
sifting. We have, however, but one 
other fact to relate, and it is this, that 
Cesar in addressing Metellus Cimber 
is made to say,— 

“ Know, Cesar doth not wrong; nor 


without cause 
Will he be satisfied.” 


A passage simple and correct enough. 
It appeared, however, originally in a 
different way, and Jonson has twice 
made allusion to it. One is direct, 
the other indirect. The direct allu- 
sion is in the Discoveries quoted 
above; the indirect in the induction 
to The Staple of News, where the 
prologue-speaker is interrupted by 
four gossips—Gossip Mirth, Gossip 
Tattle, Gossip Expectation, and Gossip 
Censure :— 
“ Pro, We would entreat of Madame Ex- 
pectation 
Expect. What, Master Prologue? 
Pro. That your ladyship would expect 
no more than you understand, 
Expect. Sir, | can expect enough. 
Pro, [ fear too much, ladv; and teach 
others to do the like. 

Expect. 1 can do that too, if I have cause. 
Pro, Cry you mercy, you never did 
wrong but with just cause.” 

An innocent enough allusion to the 
original prompter-book reading of 

Julius Cesar. 

Thus much of Jonson and Shak- 
speare. “It is my fixed persuasion,” 
says Gifford, “that Jonson and Shak- 
speare were friends and associates 
till the latter finally retired; that 
no feud, no jealousy, ever disturbed 
their connexion ; that Shakspeare 
was pleased with Jonson, and that 
Jonson loved and admired Shak- 
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speare.” In another place Jonson 
has been called by his acute editor 
“the sincerest of Shakspeare’s ad- 
mirers, the warmest of his panegy- 
rists, and the most constant and 
affectionate of his friends.” This, 
thanks to Gifford, is now the settled 
opinion of mankind. “The only 
wonder is,” as Campbell well ob- 
serves, “how the world, with Ben’s 
verses on the mighty poet before 
their eyes, could have been so long 
and so stupidly blind to the fact 
which Jonson’s editor shewed them.” 
That Jonson was not wanting in a 
high appreciation of his own talents, 
nor behindhand in letting the world 
know he could gauge his own merits— 
ay, and highly too — there is evi- 
dence enough to convince the most 
doubting. He told Drummond, “ He 
was better versed and knew more in 
Greek and Latin than all the poets 
in England, and quintessence their 
brains.” He was wont, moreover, 
to rail men into praise; and while 
contemning the public, no one shewed 
a greater itch for their approbation. 
The speaker of the epilogue to Cyn- 
thia’s Revels is made to say, that to 
stand stiffly forward and proclaim 
the excellence of the play might task 
the maker of self-love; and to pro- 
mise a better performance the next 
time, was to prorogue disgrace, and 
certainly to commend nothing. 
“ V'll only speak what I have heard him 
say, 
‘By -’tis good, and if you like't 
you may.’”’ 





This bullying of his hearers, this 
overweening confidence of his 
strength, this arrogance of character, 
was generally disliked. An apology 
was thought necessary, and some- 
thing like one was made in his next 
play, The Poetaster. 

But Jonson was presumptuous at 
the bone, and the prologue to The 
Staple of News exhibits the same un- 
blushing vanity with regard to his 
own works. He says :— 

“If that not like you what he sends to- 
night, 

’Tis you have left to judge, not he to 
write.” 

This is modified just one degree from 

his former address.* 


* See another instance of his modesty in The Devil is an Ass, where there is an ill- 
timed compliment to himself which even his editor says might well have been spared. 
— Works, vol. v. p. 95. 
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In the early days of our dramas it 
was usual for the speaker of the pro- 
logue to dress in a black velvet cloak ; 
but Jonson once deviated from this, 
and made the Master Prologue of 
The Poetaster speak in a suit of ar- 
mour. Shakspeare has an allusion to 
this in Troilus and Cressida :— 


«* And hither am I come, 
A Prologue armed ; but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen or actor's voice.” 


Is this a direct sneer at Jonson? 
Surely it is, and a very lawful and a 
very harmless one. The Poetaster 
appeared just one year before Troélus 
and Cressida, when Jonson’s armed 
Prologue was fresh in the recollection 
of the frequenters of the stage. 

The comedy of The New Inn is one 
of Jonson's “dotages,” and when 
acted was damned,—a disgrace some- 
what worse than that awarded his 
Silent Woman, which “there was 
never one man to say plaudite to.” 
With what indignation Jonson viewed 
this censure of his labours, the simple 
fact tells best, that when the piece 
was printed, some two years after its 
condemnation on the stage, Jonson’s 
wrath had not then cooled, and The 
New Inn appeared with an angry 
title and a still angrier advertisement 
to the reader. “If thou canst but 
spell and join my sense,” he tells the 
reader, “there is more hope of thee 
than of a hundred fastidious imperti- 
nents who were there present the 
first day, who came to see and to be 


seen, to make a general muster of 


themselves in their clothes of credit, 
and possess the stage against the 
play; to dislike all, but mark no- 
thing.” He complains that the piece, 
with the exception of two characters 
(Goodstock and Lovel), was_per- 
formed ill and beheld squeamishly. 
For the audience, he says, were as 
much spectators as the stage furni- 
ture or the arras clothes; the faces 
on the hangings and the solemn igno- 
rants that condemned the piece were 
alike attentive. 

This was in 1629, when Jonson 
was palsied in body, and his comic 
wit was on the flag. Disease added 
acrimony to his pen, and he found 
vent for his feelings in an ode to 
himself—a strain of defiance, more 
curious from the character it illus- 
trates than valuable from the poetry 
of its contents. To this ode Owen 


Sumething upon an Old Subject. 
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Feltham, the well-known author of 
The Resolves, wrote a reply in verse, 
wherein he speaks of Jonson and his 
declining wit, how that he had writ 
in The New Inn beneath himself, and 
that to rail men into approbation was 
a new way of eliciting applause, and 
a way he was glad to see unsuccess- 
ful. The good sense of this piece 
cannot be denied; but we agree with 
Mr. Gifford in thinking that a little 
more mercy to the sick and sorrowful 
state of so great a man had come 
better from the author of The Re- 
solves. ‘That Jonson blustered too 
much of his own powers, and cher- 
ished too low an opinion of the 
op aemagy of others when opposed to 
nis own, there have been few to deny, 
or that he was free from over-esti- 
mating his genius and of imagining 
that high scholarship could never 
falter in producing works of sterling 
merit. But genius has its flats as 
well as its elevations; a strawberry 
has its husk, an orange its rind, and 
every author has some piece or an- 
other among his works unworthy of 
his better hours. Milton has his 
lines on Hobson the carrier, and 
Gray his Long Story. That Jonson 
gauged his genius too highly his kind 
friend Carew publicly told him. 
“The wiser part of the world,” says 
Carew, “hold you to be the most 
illustrious man of this age, and only 
think you one degree less than you 
think yourself :— 


*‘The wiser world doth greater thee con- 
fess 

Than all men else —than thyself only 
less.” 


If, in the outset of his career, Jonson 
had met with friends as outspoken as 
Feltham and Carew, and acted on 
their advice, the world had sat less 
heavy on his shoulders. But Ben 
knew little, as his editor somewhere 
says, of the golden curb which dis- 
cretion hangs on self-opinion. 

Very varied must have been the 
scenes which Jonson had passed 
through in his career of life ; 


** Each change of many-coloured life 
he knew.” 


If tradition may be trusted, he had 
worked at the calling of his father- 
in-law, had laid bricks with his own 
hand, and was then “ the wittiest fel- 
low of a bricklayer in all England.” 
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We know that he served as a volun- 
teer with the English army in Flan- 
ders; and it is a received truth that 
he played on the stage in more cha- 
racters than one. His knowledge of 
men must therefore have been ex- 
tensive ; his natural parts were great ; 
his acquired knowledge really im- 
mense; his conversation, learned, 
flowing, witty, and satirical ; and his 
perception of humour, keen and scru- 
tinising. That he lived in an element 
of drink is an exaggerated description 
of his life, so exaggerated, indeed, 
that no one can seriously believe it. 
“In Jonson’s days,” says Gifford, 
“ domestic entertainments were rare ; 
the accommodations of a private house 
were ill calculated for the purposes 
of a social meeting, and taverns and 
ordinaries are, therefore, almost the 
only places in which we hear of such 
assemblies. This, undoubtedly, gives 
an appearance of licentiousness to 
the age, which, in strictness, does not 
belong to it.” 

True it is that the Mermaid Club 
in Friday Street, of which Jonson 
was a member, was a tavern; but Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the founder of 
this public- house assembly, and 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Selden, Cotton, Carew, and Donne, 
the frequenters of this tavern and 
members of this club. If in this 
society Jonson was a constant guest,— 
if in the wit contests of this club he 
was often a combatant,—if in this ele- 
ment he lived ; who, to have breathed 
in such an atmosphere of intellectual 
greatness, would not now incur the 
censure of even living in an element 
of drink ? 

To drink hard was then the cha- 
racteristic of the age, which our sol- 
diers had introduced among us from 
the Low Countries. Shakspeare is 
said by the vicar of Stratford-upon- 
Avon to have died from a fever 
contracted at a merry-meeting where 
Jonson and Drayton were; and of 
Peirese, who was in England in 1606, 
it is told by Gassendi, his friend and 
biographer, that he was disconcerted 
at the hard drinking even of our 
learned men. Such, indeed, was the 
love for drink that men, loth to 
give a drunkard his true title, intro- 
duced a series of phrases of a more 


* See “ An Epistle answering to one that asked to be sealed of the tribe of Ben.” 


— Works, vol. viii. p. 432. 
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modest and mincing nature. Hey- 
wood has printed a few of these, and 
some it will be seen are still in ser- 
vice. “He is a good fellow, or a 
boon companion; a mad Greek; a 
true Trojan ; a stiff blade ; one that 
is steel to the back; a Low Country 
soldier ; one that will take his rowse ; 
one that will drink deep, though it 
be a mile to the bottom; one that 
knows how the cards are dealt ; one 
that will be flush of all four; one 
that bears up stiff; one whom the 
brewer’s horse hath bit; one that 
knows of which side his bread is but- 
tered; one that drinks upse-freeze ; 
one that lays down his ears and 
drinks; one that drinks supernacu- 
lum; one that can sup off his cider.” 

That late in life Joan became 
fond, nay, very fond, of “ that very 
elixir and spirit of wine, that true 
Castalian liquor,” as he calls it, 
“ Canary,” cannot be denied; and 
true it is that he survived the wreck 
of the Mermaid Club, the days when 
Shakspeare, Raleigh, and himself had 
swayed in the triumvirate of wit, to 
revive those scenes on a lesser scale, at 
the Devil Tavern near Temple Bar. 
In this tavern (which was kept by 
Simon Wadloe, the King Simon and 
Duke Wadloe of Jonson’s dramas) 
there was an Apollo Room and an 
Apollo Club ; and here, when chiid- 
less and a widower, he made his 
favourite retreat, here he presided, 
and hither came all that admired his 
genius, and sought to be sealed of 
the tribe of Ben.* Here hung framed 
the rules of the club, in the pure and 
elegant Latinity of Jonson, while the 
bust of Ben the founder frowned 
good-naturedly over the door. 

In these days it is that he is re- 
membered by Dr. Andrews in his 
Drolleries :— 

“ Big Benjamin hath had a cup of sacke 

So often at his mouth, that now his backe 

Is almost brooke; whereas if hee his cup 

In his sack’s mouth had closely tyed up, 

He might have had a blessing, and have 
bin 

As fortunate as little Benjamin — 

Though hee bee broake, and broake, and 
broke in twain, 

The Parliament hath friend him again.” 


This is among the curiosities in 
what Gifford calls the Newcastle 
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volume. The king, not the parlia- 
ment, lent Jonson a lift. It is now 
first printed. 

Sir Walter Scott has spoken of this 
great man in his Life of Dryden as 
delighting in low company, in sensual 
indulgences, and profane conversa- 
tion; as coarse in his manner, and 
vulgar and ungentlemanly in his 
dialect. This is a colouring not usual 
with the good-nature of Scott; and 
though he softened the severity of an 
after picture which he drew,* he let 
stand his first copy, and perpetuated 
a defamatory character which he had 
silently admitted to be unjust. 


‘* If men will impartially,” says Jon- 
son, “ and not asquint, look towards the 
offices and function of a good poet, they 
will easily conclude to themselves the 
impossibility of any man's being the 
good poet, without first being a good 
man. ” ° ° It is said that 
now,” he continues, “ especially in 
dramatic, or, as they term it, stage poetry, 
nothing but ribaldry, profanation, blas- 
phemy, all license of offence to God and 
man, is practised. I dare not deny a 
great part of this, and am sorry that I 
dure not, because in some men’s abortive 
features (and would that they had never 
boasted the light) it is over true; but 
that all are embarked in this bold ad- 
venture for hell, is a most uncharitable 
thought, and, uttered, a more malicious 
slander. For my particular I can, and 
from a most clear conscience, affirm, that 
I have ever trembled to think toward the 
least profaneness.” 


There is much of the man in Jon- 
son’s writings. In Cynthia’s Revels, 
the character of Crites is Jonson 
under another name :— 


“ It is clear Nature went about some 
full work, she did more than make a man 
when she made him. His discourse is 
like his behaviour, uncommon, but not 
unpleasing: he is prodigal of neither. 
He strives rather to be that which men 
call judicious, than to be thought so; 
and is so truly learned, that he affects 
not to shew it. He will think and speak 
his thought freely ; but as distant from 
depraving another man’s merit, as pro- 
claiming his own,” 


This, it must be confessed, is a 
portrait in shadow, and rather what 
Jonson would have been than what 
he was. To continue :— 


“* Amorphus. There’s Crites. Have not 
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I invention above him, and learning to 
better that invention above him ? 

‘* Anaides. Death! What talk you of 
his learning? He understands no more 
than a schoolboy! Ihave put him down 
myself a thousand times, by this air, and 
yet I never talked with him but twice in 
my life. You never saw hislike. I could 
never get him to argue with me but once ; 
and then because | could not construe an 
author I quoted at first sight, he went 
away and laughed at me.” 


His detractors accused him of slow- 
ness, and of labouring his scenes by 
midnight oil :— 

“ They say you are slow, 
And scarce bring forth a play a year.” 


He takes care to answer such an ac- 
cusation, by telling them The Poet- 
aster was the work of fifteen, and 
The Fox of five weeks. 

Some would find more of the man 
in his writings, than they have au- 
thority for, while others would see 
in Carlo Buffone a portrait in part 
of itsauthor. How is Carlo’s religion 
described ?—* His religion is railing, 
and they stand highest in his respect 
whom he studies most to reproach.” 
Indeed what Cordatus says of Carlo, 
that “he will sooner lose his soul 
than a jest,” must have been fresh in 
the memory of Drummond, when 
he wrote in his famous Summary, 
that “ He (Jonson) is given rather 
to lose a friend than a jest.” 

There are yet other points to touch 
upon in the character of our great 
poet. His love of drink has been 
enlarged into habitual intemperance, 
and the unsettledness of his religion 
into a contempt for all. He who 
mingled to the last hour of his life 
in the most polished circles of society 
—had every one for a friend in any 
way distinguished by station, beauty, 
or intellectual attainments, could 
never have been that black abyss of 
drink many of his detractors would 
fain have us to believe he was. He 
may have had, it is true, a hwnour 
for the room of the Apollo, for the 
closet of Selden, the groves of Wo- 
burn, the court of the king, and the 
green-room of the Globe Theatre. 
This one would not be willing to re- 
fute ; nor that he disliked the famous 
white wine at the Devil, or the rich 
Rhenish at the Stillyards. And how 


* Art. “ Hawthornden,” in Provincial Antiquities. 
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can the unsettledness of his religion 
be construed into a contempt for ail ? 
That at some time or other of his 
life he was filled with a sense of true 
religion, some hymns which are to 
be found among his works bear ample 
proof. But setting these important 
proofs aside, what do we know of his 
religion, but through Drummond ? 
“ He was,” says the reporter of his 
Conversations, “ for any religion, as 
being versed in both ;”* of which there 
‘an possibly be no other meaning 
than that 4 hovered between the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of Rome and the Church of England. 
That this is the sense of the passage, 
cannot be doubted; indeed the Con- 
versations justify the meaning : — 
“Then took he,” says Drummond, 
“his religion by trust of a priest 
who visited him in prison. There- 
after he was twelve years a Papist.” 

In saying that he aed in the 
resurrection of the dead, the story of 
his infant son is testimony sufficient. 
“ After he was reconciled with the 
church,” says Drummond, “ and left 
off to be a recusant, at his first com- 
munion, in token of true reconcilia- 


tion, he drank cut all the full cup of 


wine.” Chillingworth and Dryden 


for a while, entangled in the wilds of 


controversy, retired for quiet to the 
bosom of an infallible church. Pope, 


as he told Bishop Atterbury, was of 


that religion the arguments for which 
he had read the last. 

Late in life, good company, choice 
wine, and excellent cheer, were api 
at times to warm the heart and let 
loose the tongue of Jonson. It was 
then that he talked big, invented 
wild stories, indulged in personalities, 


and raised himself at the expense of 


others. This is related by his son 
Howell, and is a mel lancholy picture 
of a great man palsied in body and 
in mind. 

Ile was, perhaps, the first scholar 
ofhisage. The writers of Greece and 
Rome he knew by heart, and it may 
be questioned if any one since has 
known them as well. You track him 
every where, says Dryden, in the 
snow of the ancients. With the 
French and Italian authors he was 
but slightly acquainted, and has more 
than once laughed at the many af- 
fected sonneteers of the day, and at 


Ben Jonson and William Drummond. 


those who made an Italian book, 
such as the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
a help to invention. In anage w hen 
his fellow-dramatists, one and all, 
borrowed the plots of their pieces, 
Jonson invented his. In an age when 
scholarship was far from general, yet 
in an age of pedantry, when the very 
king on the throne was a pedant, 
Jonson taking the ancients for his 
models, wrote to create a stage by 
their rules. There was no one to 
assist him, and by inductions he sought 
to explain the propriety of his per- 
formances, dictating at the same time 
to his audience, and censuring them 
angrily when he foresaw there was 
little likelihood of eliciting approba- 
tion. ‘That he was the first to give 
comic laws to the stage, he tells us 
himself in an epistle to Dick Brome ; 
and Francis Beaumont has said in 
verse that the English owed to him 
the observance of the unities of time 
and place, which, before he wrote, 
had been wholly disregarded. 

Jonson has a merit in these ob- 
servances, for which, as we can at 
present remember, no one has given 
him any kind of credit. The poverty 
of stage contrivances, in the early 
days of our drama, was very great. 
Scenery they had none; and a board 
with staring letters generally indi- 
cated that the scene was laid in Lon- 
don, Venice, or Verona. Now a 
unity of place suited well with the 
nakedness of stage illusions, and the 
spectator was less frequently distracted 
with a shifting from place to place, 
where there was little or no help to 
create a feeling of reality. ‘“ How 
comes it,” asks Mites, in Every Man 
out of his Humour, “ that in some 
plays we see so many seas, countries, 
and kingdoms, passed over with such 
admirable dexterity ?” The reply is, 
“ Oh! that but shews how well the 
authors can travel in their vocation, 
and outrun the apprehension of their 
auditory.” Jonson’s great merit was, 
that he did not outrun the apprehen- 
sion of his auditory. 

Why, it may be asked, was Jonson 
esteemed so highly in his own day ; 
for his contemporaries placed him on 
the topmost pinnacle of Parnassus ; 
and how is it that he has so fallen in 
our own? The answer is not dif- 
ficult. Jonson, more than any other 


* Shiels reads all, which is vastly different. 
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dramatic writer of his age, certainly 
more than any one of equal or ap- 
proaching genius, has put into his 
dramas the manners of his age. He 
professed to strip the ragged follies 
of his time as naked as they were at 
their birth, to shew the time's de- 
formity :-— 

« Anatomised in every nerve and sinew, 


With constant courage and contempt of 
fear.” 


He was a comic satirist, and he stripped 
and whipped the humours of his age 
with no puny skill and no unknotty 
lash. His dramas therefore have too 
much of the cobweb of their time 
about them, and their author has 
suffered the fate of all those who lash 
successfully public follies, with the 
follies they destroy to destroy them- 
selves. 

The character of Drummond forms 
a striking contrast to that of Jonson ; 
and there seems to have been no 
one quality in common between 
them, but that they were both men 
of genius, though in very different 
degrees. Humour, however, in which 
Jonson abounded, Drummond was 
not wholly without. Born a gentle- 
man and bred one, the proprietor of 
a fine estate which nature would seem 
to have chosen for one of her many 
retreats, he sought in his own grounds 
for that peace of mind which seclusion 
loves, and which his own innate feel- 
ing for nature made him capable of 
appreciating. In his youth he had 
travelled much abroad, but he found 
at last that 


“ Woods (harmless shades!) have only 
true delight.” 


How different from Jonson the 
contemplative man by a stream-side 
or in a cypress-grove! How unlike 
to him was the man who had his 
dwelling in the smoke of London, in 
the green-room of a theatre, and the 
banqueting-room ofthe Devil Tavern! 
One who made conversation a strife, 
and sought not so much to examine 
the accuracy of the opinions of others, 
as to convince them of the propriety 
of his own, was wide as the poles 
asunder in character from him,— 
backward in advancing his own 
opinion, not much given to contra- 
diction, and one who made his books 
his best friends. 

The personal character of Drum- 
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mond, let Mr. Gifford advance what 
he will, is well worthy of admiration. 
He was not only a tender father and 
a kind husband, but a man of strict 
iety, and of pleasing inoffensive 
nabits; unwilling to give offence, 
and of a cheerful, ea at times a 
splenetic temper. That fortune which 
he inherited was sufficient for his 
wants; it supplied all, for he created 
none that he could not supply. 
“ Happiness,” he was wont to say, 
“ consisteth neither in honour nor 
riches, but in an equality and moder- 
ation of desires.” This was Drum- 
mond. Ben Jonson lived upon the 
world, his income was raised by his 
success on the stage, the claps of a 
multitude, and the occasional muni- 
ficence of the patrons of poetic genius. 
One lived in the full stream of life, 
in a large city amid the hum of men, 
and in constant intercourse with the 
most varied intellects of the day. 
The other on a river side, cut off by 
inclination from the society of a city 
and the stir of strife; left to his own 
thoughts, to sonnets, and to solitude. 

There was as little similarity in 
their poetic as personal character. 
Different minds incline to different 
objects. Jonson possessed a more 
vigorous mind ; wholesome satire was 
his study, and he wrote to chastise 
and correct the follies and vices of his 
age, to direct their judgments and 
inform their understandings. Drum- 
mond wrote to please himself, to shew 
the world that his poetry was the 
product of an intellect fanciful and 
refined; while Jonson loved, like 
Master Goodstock in his own New 
Inn,— 

“ To laugh and chuck 

At the variety and throng of humours 
And dispositions, that come justling in 
And out still ;” 


and so he loved to draw them. 
Drummond loved to celebrate the 
charms of a mistress living, and be- 
wail the loss of a mistress dead. 
Jonson to write poetic epistles, full 
of truth, perception of character, 
condensed illustration, and occasion- 
ally great moral grandeur. The 
other to write small pieces, to make a 
sonnet his highest flight, to echo and 
breathe the spirit and beauty of 
Greek and Italian writers. There is 
sometimes a “forest” or poem of a 
large growth in Jonson, but all is 
“ underwood” in Drummond. 
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Both were scholars; Jonson the 
more correct, the other the more 
general. Both had formed libraries, 
well-furnished, and stored with books 
of rare occurrence. On the shelves 
of Jonson Selden often found the 
book which he had sought for in 
vain in other places; and to the 
small portion of Drummond's col- 
lection which has descended to our 
own day posterity is not a little in- 
debted. 

When and how an acquaintance- 
ship commenced between Ben Jonson 
and the poet of Hawthornden, no one 
has toldus. Sir William Alexander, 
the kind friend of Michael Drayton, 
and the author of some tragedies 
(now unread), was, probably, the 
means of bringing them together. 
There were many ways for them to 
become acquainted. Jonson had 
many kind friends about Edinburgh 
who were the friends of Drummond ; 
while the fame of both was an intro- 
duction sufficient had another been 
wanting. Jonson had been pressed 
to visit Scotland, and, in consequence 
of many urgent invitations, set off on 
foot, in the summer of 1618, for the 
northern capital. Every where his 
reception was warm, for every where 
had his genius found him admirers. 
Nor was the last visit which he paid 
the least friendly of the many kind 
receptions he had met with. This 
was reserved for Drummond, with 
whom Jonson spent the last three 
weeks of his northern expedition of 
discovery. 

How the hours of conversation 
passed at Hawthornden (thanks to 
the diligence of Drummond) we know 
ee well. Jonson found a willing 
istener, and Drummond a communi- 
cative friend—a man possessed of a 
variety of information, intimate ac- 
quaintance with many of his illus- 
trious contemporaries, and a know- 
ledge of men and manners but sel- 
dom met with. The style of his 
conversation lent an interest to the 
facts he had to tell and the opinions 
he had to advance. Drummond ap- 
pears to have been surprised at his 
manner, and instructed and amused 
by the turn and tone of his table- 
talk. A lover and a collector of 
Jests, of all kinds of memorable say- 
ings, and of stray verse, the con- 
versation of Jonson formed a plenti- 
ful harvest for every division of his 
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commonplace-book. Notes of these 
conversations he took in rough, and, 
as he wound them up, sketched the 
character of his guest, ere he had 
well left his house, in a loose style 
and an unkindly manner. 

The heads of conversations and 
this unfavourable summary were 
found among the papers of Drum- 
mond by Bishop Sage in 1711, when 
collecting materials for the life of the 

t, prefixed to the folio edition of 
nis works. Heads from these heads 
were then printed, but the original 
paper from which they were drawn 
cannot now be found. This is the 
less to be lamented, since a true an- 
tiquary,—one who loves all that is 
curious about Scotland, or creditable 
to his native land, one who has done 
much for her literature and for her 
antiquities, Mr. David Laing,—dis- 
covered in the Advocate’s Library 
at Edinburgh, in the handwriting 
of Sir Robert Sibbald, what has 
every appearance of being an accu- 
rate transcript of Drummond's ori- 
ginal. This transcript Mr. Laing 
printed, in 1832, among the 7rans- 
actions of the Edinburgh Society of 
Antiquaries. Should the original of 
these notes ever turn up, we have 
not the least doubt but that the 
transcript of Sibbald will be found 
perfectly accurate. Sibbald was a 
true antiquary, and correct, like 
Ritson, to a letter. 

Such is the history of these notes, 
which first saw the light, and then in 
an imperfect state, some sixty-two 
years after their writer’s death, and 
near a hundred since they had been 
jotted down. Yet Drummond has 
been accused of publishing a defama- 
tory character of his guest. How 
could he publish what he never re- 
vealed? This is a foolish charge, 

et a charge proper to condemn; for 
if one can be found hardy enough to 
advance it, surely there will be men 
silly enough to believe it. Mr. Gif- 
ford has the credit of originating this 
absurd accusation; it was too pal- 
bly unjust for Mr. Godwin; Mr. 
-rocter alone has been able to credit 
the calumny ; and these are the chief 
among the vilifiers of Drummond. 

The beautiful retreat of Hawthorn- 
den is made by Mr. Gifford a trap or 
pit to ensnare the incautious Jonson ; 
and the owner of this sweet spot is 
charged with decoying the unsus- 
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pecting poet into his Castle of De- 
famation. Surely such a notion as 
this (this retiarius sort of character) 
was the offspring of wilful misrepre- 
sentation, of prejudice, or of imper- 
fect inquiry. A charge more ground- 
less, or a greater calumny, was never 
engendered. Sir Walter Scott has 
exy osed its absurdity, and Mr. Camp- 
bell has said that no one can seriously 
believe it. 

The most plausible charge that has 
yet been brought against the author 
of these notes is a betrayal of con- 
fidence. This every one who re- 
ports the conversation of another is 
guilty of, when no permission has 
been granted to make that conversa- 
tion known. We have in our own 
day a memorable instance of this in 
the Pencillings of Mr. Willis. Here 
was a betrayal of confidence. And 
how, it should be asked, does Drum- 
mond differ from Spence and from 
Boswell, against whom no charges 
have been made of the darkest com- 
plexion? But those men, whose con- 
versations have been given by Spence 
and by Boswell, spoke guardedly: 
Ben never did. “ Caution and Jon- 
son,” says Gifford, “ should never be 
coupled together; the quality, what- 
ever be its value, was, unfortunately, 
unknown to him: his whole history 
proves that he was open and un- 
suspecting, eager to trust, and con- 
fident no less of the sincerity than of 
the affection of his associates.” There 
is a lesson to be read to all who talk 
without reserve in the history of 
these Conversations. 

Against the accuracy of the re- 
port Gifford has nothing to urge, 
indeed he quotes Drummond wher- 
ever he can, relies upon his testi- 
mony with implicit confidence so long 
as circumstances are alone narrated, 
and only expresses his regret that 
they are not more in detail. It is 
only, therefore, with the summary of 
the character he has to find fault. 
That it is overcharged who will deny ? 
that it is untrue in the main, unjust 
throughout, who will have the hardi- 
hood to urge? 

“The ardour with which Jonson 
cherished the friendship of his per- 
fidious entertainer,” says Gifiord, “ is 
almost unexampled.” They met as 
friends and parted as such, full of 
hearty affection and esteem. “ There 
are many men,” says Mr. Campbell, 
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“as intemperate and overbearing as 
Jonson is described by Drummond, 
for whom we find it possible to re- 
tain a considerable share of esteem, 
especially when splendid talents ac- 
company their foibles.” The con- 
duct of Drummond is thus perfectly 
reconcilable. But to proceed. Jon- 
son was desirous of perpetuating 
their friendship, and has left a last- 
ing memorial of his love. “ And 
there is nothing,” says Drummond, 
“T wish more to be than in the 
catalogue of them that love you.” 
So far the desire was mutual, and 
for a while they corresponded. 
“ Drummond’s letters,” says Scott, 
“appear to be considerably colder than 
Jonson's.” Certainly they are so, but 
the tone of one and all of Drum- 
mond's letters is cold and cautious : 
to Alexander he is distant and re- 
spectful; and Drayton’s address of 
“ My dear, sweet Drummond,” is re- 
turned by a civil “ Sir.” There are 
few “syllables that breathe of the 
sweet south” in the prose of Drum- 
mond. 

When and how the correspond- 
ence dropped is unknown. We have 
no letters dated after the year of 
Jonson’s departure, and no mention 
of their names in connexion beyond 
that time. Jonson survived some 
eighteen and Drummond some twen- 
ty-eight years the period of this me- 
morable interview, — so memorable, 
indeed, that “ it is impossible,” says 
Scott, “ to see Hawthornden without 
thinking upon the time— 


* When 


Jonson sat in 
classic shade," 


Drummond's 


and lamenting the loss of Ben’s — 


‘ Journey into Scotland, sung 
With all the adventures ;’” 


an interview so memorable that a 
place of itself naturally attractive 
has become doubly interesting from 
the fame of Jonson’s visit to its poetic 
owner. “I resolved that on our 
way,” says Boswell, “ we should make 
a little circuit by Roslin Castle, for I 
would by no means lose the pleasure 
of seeing my friend at Hawthornden, 
—of seeing Sam Johnson at the very 
spot where Ben Jonson visited the 
learned and poetical Drummond.” 
“ We surveyed Roslin Castle,” Bos- 
well continues, “ the romantic scenery 
around it, and the beautiful Gothic 
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chapel, and dined and drank tea at 
the inn; after which we proceeded 
to Hawthornden, and viewed the 
eaves; and I, all the while, had Rare 
Ben in my mind, and was pleased to 
think that this place was now visited 
by another celebrated wit of Eng- 
land.” 

As if in pity for the garbled man- 
ner in which the detached notes of 
Drummond were set forth by Bishop 
Sage, the poet of Hawthornden has 
found an eker-out in the person of 
Mr. Shiels, the well-known writer of 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. ‘This 
calumnious scribbler fabricated a 
passage in which Drummond is made 
to contrast the surliness of Jonson 
with the open and gentle nature of 
Shakspeare. And will it be believed 
that this base interpolation has been 
quoted as a testimony against Jonson, 
and as a proof of the gentleness of 
Shakspeare? It really has been so, 
and by more than one writer of re- 
ceived authority. Gifford detected 
this fabrication, and exposed it in his 
usual manner; and yet, for all this, 
so difficult is it to root out a fabri- 
cation from our literature when once 
it has been received as genuine, Mr. 
Campbell, in his Life of Shakspeare, 
can tell us that “ Drummond of 
Hawthornden contrasts the gentle- 
ness of Shakspeare with the rough 
assumingness of Ben Jonson.” And 
has Mr. Gifford written in vain ? 

It were easy to enlarge on the 
topics which these Conversations can- 
not fail to give rise to, and the air of 
freedom with which certain censures 
seem to have been delivered. “ To 
judge of poets,” says Jonson, “ is only 
the faculty of poets, and not of all 
poets, but the best, for the multitude 
commend writers as they do fencers 
or wrestlers.” “ A man,” he says, 
in another place, “ cannot imagine 
that thing so foolish, or rude, but 
will find and enjoy an admirer,—at 
least, a reader or spectator. The 
puppets are seen now in despite of 
the players; and Heath’s Epigrams 
and the Skuller’s poems have their 
applause. Nay, if it were put to the 
question of the Water-rhymer’s works 
against Spenser's, I doubt not but 
they would find more suffrages. We 
have pocts, poetaccios, poetasters, and 
poetitos now; and nothing in our 
age, I have observed, is more pre- 
posterous than the running judg- 
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ments upon poetry and poets; when 
we shall hear those things com- 
mended and cried up for the best 
writings, which a man would scarce 
vouchsafe to wrap any wholesome 
drug in, and would never light his 
tobacco with.” 

The running judgments of Jonson 
on the poets of his day, as preserved 
by Drummond, are, many of them, 
severe enough. Whatever their me- 
rits are, they are the sentiments of 
Jonson, and the judgment of an arti- 
ficer in his own art should be pre- 
ferable to the opinion of another 
man,—at least, where he is not bribed 
by interest or prejudiced by malice. 
Jonson had his friendships and his 
prejudices, and “ betwixt the ex- 
tremes,” says Dryden, “ of admira- 
tion and malice, ‘tis hard to judge 
uprightly of the living.” Jonson ad- 
mitted few poets to belong to what 
he called his own batch, and many 
have sinned in this way, and none 
more so than Lord Byron. “ Iknow 
not which is worse,” says Jonson, “ he 
that maligns all or that praises all. 
There is as great a vice in praising, 
and as frequent, as in detracting.” 

As there are many things which 
excite our wonder at the first blush, 
that cease to be wonderful on re- 
flection, so there are many men set 
down when first met with as rugged, 
vain, boastful, and irreligious, whom 
we resolve to dislike, that warm upon 
us after a longer acquaintance, and 
command at last no small portion of 
our affection and esteem. The con- 
troverted character of Jonson was 
Drummond’s first impression, reflec- 
tion had softened its severity, and a 
longer acquaintance with its subject 
had given it—it is not too much to 
say—a more engaging outline. Hasty 
and unconnected as it is, it was meant 
solely for his own view ; but left, as 
too many papers are, unaltered, in 
the state in which they were never 
intended to be seen, it has been pre- 
served to raise questions and create 
contention. If Drummond’s sin was 
hasty judgment, let not the reader of 
his rough notes fall into the same 
error, and praise or condemn incon- 
siderately. Let him no longer read 
what was really reported and written 
as it is in the garbled folio, but as it 
has been preserved by Sibbald and 
printed by Mr. Laing. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE DOGS OF SEVERAL OF MY ACQUAINTANCES, 


CuaprTer X. 


‘* Love me, love my dog.”’— Proverb. 


MADAME BENTAJEC’S COCO. 


Wett, what is next in my series of 
canine recollections ? Madame Ben- 
tajec’s Coco. First in my dramatis 
persone is a strange - looking little 
animal, a species rarely seen in Eng- 
land, most decidedly mongrel; a 
mixture of squirrel, weasel, _—_ 
and lemur; with its tail, neck, and 
ears, decorated with sky-blue ribands ; 
France its parent clime, where the 
easily pleased and thoroughly good- 
natured ladies enjoy the society of, 
and indulge their little pets, vulgarly 
known to us British brutes by the 
name of lap-dogs. 

French ladies are apt, very early, 
to rid themselves of the trouble of 
children. They are prone not to be 
too particular about their husbands ; 
and it must be owned that the said 
husbands care very little about the 
matter, and seek their own solaces. 
It is a doubt to us whether the lap- 
dog or Monsieur Mon Mari is the 
greatest favourite. Monsieur may 
talk: his efficacy must be proved as 
to how he can converse. “ Bijou” 
or “ Coco” are companionable, agree- 
able, and interesting little creatures ; 
they can look on and say nothing. 

Observe in the pictures of the 
inimitable Hogarth the manner in 
which he has introduced dogs; and 
this is not the least developement of 
consummate skill in the works of 
that delightful artist. He has made 
the animals always tell a part of his 
story; as instances, the dear little 
queer looking white poodle in the 
“ Marriage 4 la Mode,” the pet dog 
of her ladyship, sniffing at a contra- 
band lace cap, which is in the pocket 
of the roué lord, who has been absent 
from home all night. 

Then again witness the two dogs 
in the church, wherein the spend- 
thrift is marrying the ugly old wo- 
man for her fortune. Oh, that wall- 
eyed she! how amorously she is 
gambolling with the roguish young 
dog of the rake, and so very like her 
infatuated mistress in the face! 

Then look at the miserly citizen’s 
starved cur, in the last dreadful 


scene of the “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
when his master’s back is turned, 
endeavouring to get a bite at the 
melancholy Irish pig's face, which is 
placed on the table for dinner. We 
are sure that Hogarth was fond of 
dogs ; behold the good-natured look- 
ing portrait of him (painted by him- 
self) in the National Gallery ; and 
observe his contemplative canine 
favourite, a large mongrel allied to 
the pug genius, placed conspicuously 
beside him. 

Hogarth was a benevolent man, as 
well as a great painter; and it must 
have arisen solely from _ political 
party-feeling that Smollett (as it is 
alleged) should have designed the cha- 
racter of Pallet,in the novel of Pere- 
grine Pickle, in ridicule of Hogarth. 

But the pictures of the “ Marriage 
a la Mode,” “ The Rake’s Progress,” 
“The Election,” “The March to 
Finchley,” &c. &c., will outlive Pere- 
grine Pickle, wherein, to the best of 
our recollection, poor Pallet is not 
even allowed to possess any talent 
in his profession. But to our tale. 

Madame Bentajec had been com- 
pelled to emigrate from France, in 
the latter years of the Revolution, 
to save her own and her good hus- 
band’s head. They were royalists, 
aristocrats ; the guillotine had whetted 
its dry lip for the napes of their 
necks. But they were fortunate 
enough to escape ; and, as their little 
modicum of property had most pru- 
dently been placed in the English 
funds, they came and fixed their 
residence in London, where Monsieur 
Bentajec, by way of increasing their 
supplies, endeavoured to turn his 
versatile talents to advantage. Some- 
times he officiated as a dentist, occa- 
sionally as a teacher of the French 
language ; when opportunity served, 
he figured as a dancing-master ; and 
if affairs went very contrary indeed, 
he condescended to practise as a hair- 
dresser. 

Madame Bentajec, for the same 
praiseworthy object, that of increasing 
their store, set up a boarding-house 
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in Poland Street, and, by her ac- 
tivity and suavity of manners, con- 
trived to make both ends meet. To 
be sure, some of the gentlemen, her 
boarders, generally complained that 
they had too much soup-maigre ; and, 
for bold British appetites, not quite 
enough of the substantial. The 
dishes, too, were rather over-tinctured 
with garlic, a very good thing in its 
way; but it is with garlic as with 
arbitrary power, a little of it goes 
far, and it is extremely offensive 
when used on a great nike: 

Madame Bentajec was any thing 
but handsome, short in stature, and 
had been troubled from her child- 
hood with a curvature of spine; an 
odd twist of Dame Nature, but she 
dressed very genteelly for her station. 
It is wonderful even in this improved 
age, in England, how the French 
ladies (when they choose it) can excel 
ours in dress. 

N.B. I beg to decline asking any one 
to see them in the morning prior to 
the toilette being made. At the break- 
fast-table they must yield the palm 
of superiority in looks and costume 
to the Englishwomen ; and I would 
not recommend any person to observe 
too scrupulously the habiliments of 
an elderly French lady, should she 
happen to be your fellow-traveller 
in a diligence. We have repeatedly 
seen the French actresses in the 
morning at the “ repetition” (Anglice, 
rehearsal). Oh, dear, dear, dear! 
how unlike the St. Anges, the Irmas, 
the Beauprés, the Daudels, in their 
truly elegant silks and satins, em- 
bellished with every grace of Pa- 
risian millinery at night! The fair 
creatures, bilious from the indul- 
gence of a hearty supper on the prior 
evening, and then out of temper and 
jealous that they cannot always 
claim the premiére réle (being, ac- 
cording to the salutary laws of a 
French company, occasionally obliged 
to take some of the bad parts with 
the good); and which system, if 
adopted in this country, would be 
an essential improvement in the 
domestic economy of our theatres, by 
causing the lesser parts of a drama 
to be much better acted than they 
are at present. 

_ Inspeaking of this neglect of morn- 
ing toilette, we must entirely exempt 
the fascinating little Madame Car- 
mouche (Jenny Vertpré), and Leon- 
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tine Fay, and Mademoiselle Plessy, 
and Eliza Forgéot, from our con- 
tumacious charge. Jenny always 
looked as if she had stepped out of 
a bandbox (not the orchestra), gay 
as a rig Leontine Fay and Forgéot 
are well-dressed French ladies, and 
Mademoiselle Plessy ever reminded 
one of an elegant specimen of good 
taste in costume and manner. 

Among the boarders in the esta- 
blishment of Madame Bentajec in 
Poland Street, were two great louts 
of boys, you could hardly call them 
young men, sons of a Staffordshire 
manufacturer in a large way of busi- 
ness in the staple commodity of the 
county, boots and shoes. Their father 
had been mayor of Stafford, and he 
imagined that he had given them a 
= education ; but then, poor man, 

e was no judge on that point. They 
had been for some years at a board- 
ing-school at Coventry ; and for the 
good it had accomplished for their 
manners, they ought fo have been sent 
to Coventry again. Their mamma, 
indeed, saw a want of polish in her 
dear “ lads,” as she called them, and 
observed an advertisement in a Lon- 
don newspaper, purporting that board 
and lodging might be obtained in a 
French family settled in London, 
where the language was spoken with 
the true Parisian accent, and where 
every attention was paid to the com- 
fort of the sojourners. No. 18 Poland 
Street, near the Pantheon. 

Having, through one of their 
wholesale agents in the leather line, 
obtained the terms, she assailed Mr. 
Clicker (her worthy husband), night 
and day, until she compelled him to 
assent to the boys going to the me- 
tropolis for improvement for three 
months. 

It was a sad day for poor Coco, 
and indeed for Madame Bentajec, 
when Masters Sheridan and Monck- 
ton Clicker were domiciled in Poland 
Street. (N.B. The boys had been 
christened with the names of the two 
popular members of parliament at 
that period returned for the inde- 
pendent borough of Stafford). 

They were tall, pale-faced, sandy- 
haired youths ; knock-kneed, and in 
their trousers were shaped like the 
kitchen-tongs ; they lolled, or (in 
their own phrase) Jollopped about, 
and sat in attitudes that never emu- 
lated the picturesque. But worse 
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than that, they were both of a ma- 
licious nature, and most mischievously 
inclined. ‘The first hour they entered 
the premises of Madame Bentajec, 
they took an utter aversion to poor 
little Coco ; because, being strangers, 
the faithful animal had ventured to 
bark at them; which, after all, was 
perfectly natural. Coco was French, 
the French were at war with the 
English, and the English had arrived 
on board. 

Two or three instances will prove 
the amiability of the Masters Clicker 
prior to their leaving home, they 
will also serve to explain the depth 
of genius possessed by the young 
gentlemen. 

Master Sheridan Clicker was clever 
at shooting cats with a horse-pistol ; 
and these were carefully packed up 
in baskets with clean straw, and sent 
per coach (booking only paid) to their 
own schoolmaster at Coventry, or to 
any one else to whom these youths 
had taken a profound dislike. 

Master Monckton Clicker was in- 
genious in tying ropes. He would 
fasten one to a knocker of a door in 
one of the Stafford streets (at that 
period hardly ever lighted), he then 
would carry the line to the opposite 
side of the way, and tie it to the 
knocker of the house that faced the 
other. He would then knock gently 
at one of the doors, and conceal 
himself. A servant maid opens the 
street-door to see who is there ; which, 
of course, raises the knocker of the 
opposite door, and causes a rat-tat- 
tat, bringing another inmate out, and 
disturbing the neighbourhood. In 
fact he has been known to take his 
ball of kite-string, and exert his in- 
dustry on every knocker in the street 
on both sides the way. 

To be sure in these days we have 
some boys of a larger growth who 
are attached to similar pranks, and 
which certainly do not appear to 
accord with that which one would 
imagine to be the pursuits of the 
NOBILITY of a nation, whatever may 
be the not-ability in accomplishing 
them. 

Monsieur Bentajec was a novel 
character in his country, where 
the foujours gai manifestly predomi- 
nates. But Bentajec was that rara 
avis, a melancholy Frenchman ; and 
when a Frenchman is melancholy, 
there is no mistake about it: his 
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profound sigh proceeds from the very 
bottom of “his stomach. He has a 
more touching tone to express his 
chagrin ; his very expletives are more 
plaintive than that of the English. 
His hélas sounds with a mournful 
sentimentality, when compared with 
our Oh, dear me ! 

Coco, when not in the lap of 
Madame Bentajec, usually reclined 
his little odd body on the hearth- 
rug; from whence, however, it was 
entirely dislodged by the conspiracies 
of the Masters Clicker, who always, 
just as the animal had made itself 
comfortable, contrived to knock down 
the poker, the shovel, or the tongs ; 
or, in the pretence of putting coals 
on the fire, would accidentally drop 
some of the contents of the skuttle 
on the unlucky dog, which then 
retreated with a shrill yelp beneath 
the chair of its mistress. If Coco 
ventured to peep out from under the 
silk flounce of Madame Bentajec, the 
pointed finger of one of these young 
ruffians was invariably extended to- 
wards the animal. Coco would then 
bark loudly, and retreat from Master 
Monckton Clicker, and peer from 
Madame’s skirt at the opposite side, 
where he was instantly assailed by 
Master Sheridan Clicker. Of course 
their motions were carefully con- 
cealed from Madame Bentajec ; but 
they were so continually repeated, 
that she became ashamed of the con- 
duct of her little pet, and declared 
that it must be the détestable climate 
of England that had altered its temper. 
But finding that the irritability of 
Coco increased daily, she was com- 
pelled to provide herself with a little 
cane, with which she tapped her dog ; 
but as Coco had never been accus- 
tomed to any other treatment but 
that of endearment, it at first took 
Madame Bentajec’s tender chastising 
in dudgeon and snapped at the cane, 
growling like one of those Chinese 
toys that are whirled round attached 
to a string, and which make a most 
unearthly noise. 

At the period of which we are 
speaking, the anti-bilious pills of Mr. 
Dixon were making a great stir in 
the world. Mrs. Clicker, with pro- 
per maternal feeling, had put up a 
box of these efficacious articles into 
the trunk of her sons, with strict in- 
junctions to take them occasionally. 
Sheridan Clicker, who was the wittier 
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boy of the two (he must have caught 
it from his god-father), observed that 
poor Coco was — fond of the crumb 
part of new French bread. He, there- 
fore, reserved some of it at breakfast- 
time; and then secretly inserting a 
* Dixon’s Antibilious” into a bolus 
of the bread, he would casually drop 
them on the carpet, or on the mat in 
the hall; and Coco, whose taste we 
must own was Vitiated, as is constantly 
the case with all lap-dogs, eagerly 
devoured these small pellets. 
BS * oa * 

me * Me * * 

Now all the residents of the board- 
ing-house took offence at Coco. He 
was in a condition of universal dis- 
grace: even Monsieur Bentajec be- 
gan to despise him. 

Bentajec, in his practice as a den- 
tist, had been called in to inspect 
the mouth of a child which was so 
singularly formed, that he was de- 
sirous of taking a model in wax of 
the teeth and shape of the jaws ; and 
after the mamma had given permis- 
sion, and a much greater difficulty 
overcome in persuading the child 
itself to submit, who of course im- 
agined that every tooth was about 
to be lugged from his head, Mon- 
sieur Bentajec succeeded in procuring 
a very perfect model — a waxen 
facsimile of the mouth. ‘This was 
brought home, and intended to be 
added to the curious collection of 
objects of a similar nature, which 
form a main part of the stock in 
trade of a speculative dentist. ‘This 
beautiful model was placed on the 
chimney-piece. 

By the way, speaking of dentists, 
we once knew one who, in a fit of 
enthusiastic humanity, occasioned by 
the touching sight of the pretty little 
girls of the Freemasons’ charity- 
school walking in procession around 
the dinner-tables on the day of the 
annual festival, when the aforesaid 
dentist, in the warmth of his heart, 
made up his mind to offer his ser- 
vices to attend the school profes- 
sionally and gratuitously. This ami- 
able offer was on the point of being 
accepted, when a rival dentist, doubt- 
less inspired with a similar charitable 
motive, put in his claim also to cor- 
rect any little deficiencies in the 
mouths of the interesting children. 
The moment there were two can- 
didates in the field, the spirit of emu- 
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lation went forth; votes were can- 
vassed, proxies were begged, com- 
mittees were formed, and all the 
acrimony of an active election took 
place. Every body wondered why 
there should be so sharp a contest for 
the gratuitous attendance on a hun- 
dred children’s grinders, until the 
unsuccessful candidate let the secret 
out, —“ That real teeth were of much 
more value than those that are formed 
of any other material, for the purpose 
of replacing the vacancies in the jaws 
of rich patients.” And, as a matter 
of course, the teeth of the little girls, 
whether decayed or sound, were the 
perquisites of the dentist. 

This might have been asserted in 
a moment of bitterness by the per- 
son who did not gain his wishes. 
But certainly the gentleman who 
succeeded to the appointment soon got 
into eminent practice, and sung very 
charmingly Dibdin’s ballad at the 
festive board,— 


‘*« My name,d’ ye see, ’s Tom Tug, 
And I’ve seen a little service.” 


Pardon this dental digression. Mr. 
Bentajec’s wax model Ted to it; and 
when Mr. Bentajec’s back was turned, 
Master Monckton Clicker mischiev- 
ously placed it on the floor under 
the side-board, where it was soon 
discovered (as he intended it should 
be) by Coco, who ingeniously amused 
himself the greater part of an after- 
noon by gnawing the model in all 
directions. Poor Bentajec had hoped 
to have obtained some employment 
as a modeller of the mouth, and had 
called on an extensive and first-rate 
operator to request his kind inspec- 
tion of the facsimile of a jaw of ex- 
traordinary shape. The I'renchman 
begged the favour of his company to 
Poland Street, where, after some 
search, he found his work of art on 
the floor, most elaborately chiselled 
by the teeth of Coco. 

The professor, looking at the mo- 
del, pronounced Monsieur Bentajec to 
be an impostor. 

After the professor had quitted 
the house, poor Bentajec looked nar- 
rowly at his model, while Coco sat 
with his eyes glistening at him; 
Master Clicker put in a good word 
for the unfortunate animal by re- 
marking, “ Perhaps the little dog has 
been playing with it, sir?” The 
fatal truth flashed across the mind of 
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Bentajec, and, in a frantic French fit 
of passion, he gave Coco a kick that 
sent him whirling, like the vesper- 
tilio noctula, across the room. 

The poor victim to malice was 
utterly confounded by the unkind 
treatment of his master, so very un- 
usual. In fact, the conduct of every 
being in the house was changed; and 
if ever a dog led a miserable life, 
unhappy Coco now did. If he went 
down into the kitchen, the maid- 
servant, who, though a bit of a 
vixen, was an anti-Dixon, instantly 
drove him out with the hair-broom. 
if he ventured into the front parlour 
or drawing-room, one or the other of 
the humane brothers were sure to be 
there devising some fresh cruelty, 
like familiars of the Holy Inquisition, 
to torture him. If he dared to in- 
trude into the back parlour,—oh! 
more terrible than all,—there was a 
cat with a young kitten in a basket 
underneath the sofa, who, spitting, 
flew at Coco before he had time to 
retreat, and clawed and curry-combed 
himallover. Madame Bentajec, now 
his only friend, was continually 
caning him for barking at her board- 
ers. Coco, once a sprightly young 
dog, now carried his feather-brush of 
a tail between his hind legs, and 
his ears drooped despondingly ; he 
began to look as if he belonged to a 
maison de santé, 

About this time, a friend of Mon- 
sicur Bentajec, thinking that he 
could put a few guineas into the 
emigrant’s pocket, recommended him 
as a person well qualified to give 
private lessons in the polite art of 
dancing to a young gentleman, the 
son of a wholesale dealer in Sheffield 
plated ware in the City, but whose 
private residence was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fitzroy Square. The 
father, who had sprung from no- 
thing at Sheffield, where he was 
originally a fork-grinder, left that 
healthful occupation on a small legacy 
luckily falling to him; came up to 
London, got into employ, first at the 
warehouse of the celebrated Richard 
Bentley, otherwise known by the 
name of “ Dirty Dick,” in Leaden- 
hall Street. Under the tuition of 
that shrewd money-making miser he 
obtained an insight of the business, 
and was enabled to open a shop for 
the sale of Sheffield goods on com- 
mission,—prospered—was prudent ; 
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could have obtained high City. ho- 
nours, but had not sufficient erudi- 
tion for the common council ; could 
remove his lady and family to the 
West end, where he had a comfort- 
able house. 

Mr. Taptack always regretted his 
own want of education: Mrs. ‘Tap- 
tack, who had imbibed her learning 
at a Mile-End boarding-school, re- 
gretted it more; and they deter- 
mined that their son (whose head 
was as hard as his father’s ware—was, 
we mean!) should not languish under 
such a disadvantage. Master Tap- 
tack was sent to the school in Soho 
Square, then under the superintend- 
ence of the celebrated Doctor Bar- 
row, a portion of whose weekly 
labour consisted in swishing the ex- 
terior of Master Taptack’s person, 
in consequence of his tasks never by 
any possible chance being completed 
in time. We might give some notion 
of the brilliancy of intellect displayed 
by Master Taptack at the end of the 
first year he had been in the school. 
At the Christmas vacation it was 
customary to give the boys a parting 
supper and punch; and the first 
toast, in bumpers, was given by the 
learned Doctor Barrow, in compli- 
ment to the college in which he him- 
self had been educated, and this he 
delivered in a stentorian voice,— 
* Queen's College, Oxun., and success 
to it;” poor Master Taptack did not 
quite catch the words, but, making 
the best he could of it, drank success 
to the “ Queen's jolly oxen,’ to the 
infinite amusement of his school- 
fellows. 

Glad enough was the boy to get 
home for the holydays; but three 
days had not elapsed when his father 
told him that the greatest drawback 
he had experienced in life originated 
in his having never learned to dance, 
and that he had arranged that his 
son should take some lessons during 
the school vacation. Master ‘Tap- 
tack, who was of a stubborn dispo- 
sition, and had a most perfect con- 
tempt for dancing ever since he had 
seen a muzzled bear attempt it (then 
acommon sight in London streets), 
and when the poor animal ventured 
to put his fore-paws down, he re- 
ceived two or three hard, sounding 
raps on the skull with a pole (harder 
than Dr. Barrow’s) ; so Master 'Tap- 
tack, I say, had a horror of being 
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taught to dance. A neatly written 
card was on Mrs. Taptack’s workbox, 
transmitted by the mutual friend, 
inscribed — 


“ MONSIEUR PAUL CHRETIEN BENTAJEC, 
TEACHER OF DANCING ;” 


and the fond father had made 
arrangements that Monsieur Benta- 
jee was to come to ******* Street, 
and administer his first lesson at two 
o'clock on the following day, which 
Master 'Taptack made up his mind 
duly to avoid. But for this first 
lesson Bentajec was too late, and poor 
Coco, as usual, proved to be the 
unlucky cause. 

In the passage in the Poland Street 
house stood an old upright clock in 
a case, which was worked by the 
two leaden weights, and required to 
be wound up once a-weck (maker, 
Christopher Vollrath, London). 

Monsicur Bentajee had great faith 
in the accuracy of this clock, and his 
own movements were regulated by 
it. ‘This was the latter end of the 
week, consequently the leaden weights 
were nearly down to the bottom. 
‘The key was in the door, Coco was 
painfully enjoying a melancholy 
scratch on the stairs, when the mis- 
chievous Sheridan Clicker seized the 
dog by the nape of the neck, popped 
him inside the clock-case, locked the 
door, and sneaked silently up into 
the drawing-room. As a matter of 
course, as Coco was bobbing about 
in the dark, and got his feet en- 
tangled in the lines, the clock stopped. 
Monsieur Bentajec was reading an 
interesting account in an English 
newspaper of the death of that great 
philanthropist and statesman, Robes- 
pierre, and his attention was so much 
absorbed, that he forgot he had not 
heard the clock strike twelve or one, 
and it was at one that he had deter- 
mined to start for Mr. ‘Taptack’s 
house to give the lesson. He stepped 
out and looked at the clock; it 
wanted twenty-five minutes to one, 
so he re-entered the parlour, and 
tuned and tittupped the strings of 
his fiddle, still glancing at the par- 
ticulars of Robespierre’s execution. 
And here Monsieur Bentajec was 
surprised at his little bossu of a wife 
entering and rating him sharply at 
the tip-top of her voice, “ Ah! mon 
cai, sans «application on ne peut 
reussiv en quot que ce soit.” Bentajec 
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turned, and, still tuning the violin, 
asked her, how or when he _ had 
proved himself idle? Madame pro- 
duced her watch from her—or that 
place which once had been her bo- 
som, and it then wanted three minutes 
to two; she was aware that he had 
an engagement at two; he appealed 
to the clock, she adhered to her 
watch, and she bustled her melan- 
choly husband out of the house to 
fulfil his appointment, telling him 
the clock had stopped, and that he 
could put all that to rights when 
he returned. Shocked at being too 
late, he walked rapidly towards Mr. 
Taptack’s house. 

When he arrived in ******* Street 
he found that he was very considera- 
bly after the time of his appoint- 
ment; Monsieur Bentajec knocked 
at the door, and, at the same time, 
gave a nervous shuffle with his foot 
on the step. A boy (not a servant) 
answered the door; Monsieur Benta- 
jec inquired if Master 'Taptack was 
at home? To which the boy said, 
sullenly, “ No,” and shut the door. 
Bentajec execrated himself for the 
want of punctuality by which, per- 
haps, he had lost a pupil. He 
dreaded his little wife’s tongue on 
his return home. However, he faced 
her, and then, at her suggestion, 
wrote a polite note in French to ex- 
plain his omission, concluding with 
an ample apology, which he then 
went and delivered at Mr. Taptack’s 
house. Now as there was not a soul 
on Mr. Taptack’s premises could read 
this note, it turned out to be of no 
further use but to cause the family 
to believe that the French dancing- 
master declined coming. Bentajec 
returned to Poland Street, and then, 
at the request of madame, went to 
inspect the works ofthe clock ; when 
he opened the case there was Coco! 
Bentajec sacréd, and swore a greater 
variety of French oaths than ever 
issued from the royal lips of Ienri 
Quatre, seized poor Coco by the ear, 
and inilicted another beating on him 
as the cause of his own mortification. 

On the following day LBentajec 
went again to ******* Street, pre- 
cisely at two o'clock, in the hope of 
giving the lesson. Ile knocked, the 
same boy opened the door, —“ Mas- 
ter ‘Tappertaque—is he at home ?” 
“No,” said the boy. LBentajec 
shrugged his shoulders. “ Ven he 
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come in?” Don't know,” an- 
swered the boy. “I sall come to- 
morrow, at two hours of de clock; 
bon jour !” 

Ile went day after day, and the 
same boy always opened the door, 
and ever declared that Master ‘Tap- 
tack was out. At last he told Mon- 
sieur Bentajec that he need not call 
any more, for that Master Taptack 
had returned to school. Asa matter 
of course it was Master Taptack him- 
self who listened for the dancing 
professor's knock daily and denied 
himself. 

One evening Madame Bentajec, 
after having rapped Coco on the 
head several times because he barked 
for nothing, observed Monckton Click- 
er pointing his finger at the dog. 
Sheridan Clicker, who, we have re- 
marked, was a bit of a wit, said that 
he was sure that Coco was a capital 
house-dog, for that he was barking 
at a THIEF én the candle. 

Ilis joke unfortunately fell to the 
ground, because monsieur and ma- 
dame did not comprehend the phrase, 
which stands thus in French accepta- 
tion, champignon (d’ une chandelle qui 
brile). 

Now were these two tyrannical 
young scoundrels to carry on this 
persecution with impunity? We 
shall see. 

Monckton Clicker overheard, in a 
conversation between Madame Ben- 
tajec and her maid, that the sweeps 
were to come on the following morn- 
ing to sweep the kitchen-chimney ; 
so he resolved to be up betimes to 
fulfil a project he had conceived ; 
which was neither more nor less than, 
by way of a good joke, to give poor 
Coco a turn in the soot-bag. And 
this he contrived to effect while the 
boy was up the chimney and his 
master had gone out into the street 
to see him poke his brush out of the 
chimney-pot. Master Clicker pounced 
upon Coco, held him fast by the 
neck —the effect of which was the 
almost straining the eyes out of the 
poor little animal’s head — opened 
the mouth of the black sack, and 
shoved him to the bottom of it. 
The boy came down, bringing in his 
descent a great quantity of soot, 
which was immediately shovelled 
into the bag by the elder operator ; 
and every effort unfortunate little 
Coco made to extricate himself was 
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frustrated by blindness and suffo- 
cation. ‘The sack was then lifted on 
the boy’s back to be carried away, 
and he got up-stairs into the passage, 
when the dog scratched, howled, and 
struggled with such energy, that the 
sweep actually imagined that he had 
the devil in his bag, and took the 
opportunity of dropping it on the 
door-rug. Both master and boy were 
mutually astonished: the former, 
taking courage, opened the mouth of 
the sack, when Coco crawled out in 
a soot of complete mourning. The 
maid -of-all-work screamed,—Coco 
rushed up-stairs,—the quick ear of 
Madame Bentajec caught the sound 
of Betty's shriek, and she unlocked 
her bedroom door. Coco rushed 
into the apartment, jumped up on 
the bed (an indulgence to which he 
had been accustomed in happier days), 
smearing the counterpane, bolster, 
pillow, and the nightcap of Monsieur 
Bentajec, who was dozing, but was 
now awakened by a powerful effluvia 
of sea-coal soot, which, be it known, 
is peculiarly offensive to foreigners. 





Bentajec raised himself in bed and 
flung the miserable lapdog with 
force on the floor, soiling his hands, 
and execrating the unlucky animal. 

Poor Coco! this was too much for 
your nerves to endure. The Mas- 
ters Clicker now appeared, and after 
very innocently inquiring the cause 
of the disturbance, proposed civilly 
to Madame Bentajec, who was in her 
dressing-gown and slippers, that they 
should take her little dog down- 
stairs and give him a bath; Madame 
Bentajec, who was aware that Betty 
would not touch the animal with a 
pair of tongs, signified that she was 
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very much obliged to them for the 
offer, for the animal was not fit to 
be seen. The next trouble was to 
catch him, for Coco dodged about 
beneath the bed, and the little French 
lady, with her hump-back, was 
crawling on all fours after him, like 
a cat hunting a mouse into a corner. 

The two mischievous louts had 
Coco in their possession again to ad- 
minister the torture. On getting 
down-stairs, a tub of water was soon 
provided, and Sheridan wittily re- 
marked that they would give the 
dog a duck. Coco's eyes rolled as 
they were plunging him into the 
liquid; he growled hoarsely, he 
snapped, a white foam exuded from 
his mouth, and he bit Monckton 
Clicker in the fleshy part of his 
hand. Ilis brother aimed a blow at 
the dog, whose teeth grazed the wrist 
of Sheridan and brought blood. The 
cowardly louts dropped their victim, 
who instantly then rushed at the cat 
and bit her (a tolerably good proof 
of derangement of intellect). Betty, 
who had witnessed all this, made her 
way across the street to the shop of 
a surgeon and apothecary, and re- 
lated what had happened. ‘The 
practitioner, who was not in a 
very flourishing state of business, 
looked at the matter as one of those 
little God-sends which help deserv- 
ing professors through the world, 
and instantly followed the girl over. 
As he stood on the step of the door, 
Coco rushed out between the doc- 
tor’s legs, to his infinite horror, 
and exhibited such indications that 
the worthy leech immediately pro- 
posed that to remove the morbid 
saliva the parts bitten should be cut 
out. . The faint hearts of the cruel 
boys quailed at this decision, and 
Monckton Clicker absolutely refused ; 
the other brother turned sick at the 
idea of excision, but suffered a great 
deal more pain by the application of 
a violent caustic, for he had to en- 
dure on his wrist a quantum of pure 
nitric acid over the whole surface of 
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the wound, so as to decompose every 
particle of the saliva. 

The faces made by this patient 
completely prevented Master M. 
Clicker from consenting to any sort 
of preventative. 

As for the poor little dog, he never 
was heard of afterwards; puss was 
hanged: and yet we cannot help 
thinking that we have seen Coco 
since (in the capacity of a performer 
administering to the amusement of 
the public) in the character of “'To- 
by,” in Punch’s puppet-show (act Ist, 
scene 5th). We may, however, be 
mistaken ; at any rate it was a great 
likeness. If it was Coco, we tremble 
for Mister Punch himself, for he had 
his nose bitten at least twenty times 
a-day. 

The Clickers returned home, but 
certainly without the improvement 
anticipated by their anxious mother. 
We almost wish we had not to relate 
the sequel of this story ; but, as his- 
torians, we are bound to tell the 
truth, however unpleasant. 

On the fortieth day after the little 
dog had bitten Monckton, the boy 
was seized with a headach and ge- 
neral uneasiness. He found that it 
was distressing to him to drink, al- 
though he wondered that he should 
not be able to quench his thirst. 
‘These symptoms increased until they 
produced convulsions. 

Every thing that medical aid 
could do was administered. The 
convulsions, which were at first 
limited to the muscles of the throat, 
after a short time extended to other 
parts of the body. The boy was 
restless, anxious, and timid; his eye 
had a peculiarly unsteady and glis- 
tening appearance. Ile became de- 
lirious, violently so, then fell into a 
tranquil sleep; but this was only a 
deceptive calm. His poor mother 
fancied that he would recover. No! 
no! He aroused from his tranquil- 
lity, and after one or two compara- 
tively slight convulsions, he expired. 


Cuarrer XI. 
MR. JOBSON’S THREE NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 


Daniel and Peter Jobson were 
brothers. 

Daniel, to meet the wants of man- 
kind in this age of inquiry, sct his 
industry to work, and became an ex- 





perimental philosopher and public 
lecturer. Peter's ambition did not 
emulate that of his brother, for while 
Daniel aimed at the acquirement of 
universal knowledge, Peter adhered 
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merely to the culture of the fasci- 
nating art of music; he was a 
tolerable performer on the violin, 
pianoforte, officiated as church or- 
ganist, taught in many respectable 
families 
H*******) ond was not above tun- 
ing a harpsichord when required ; he 
also provided music for quadrille 


parties, besides training the choir of 


charity children and certain young 
fellows in the town who were fond 
of the sound of their own voices in 
the organ-loft on a Sunday. Peter 
had a great partiality for the brute 
creation, particularly for dogs, which 
probably reconciled him to the howl- 
ing he had to endure every Friday 
evening in instructing the hawbucks 
for the vocal part of the church-ser- 

vice for the ensuing Sunday exhibi- 


tion; and although his organ was of 


a tolerable tone and swell, it was 


always overpowered by the organs of 


these rustic szells, who had been 
from childhood employed in bawling 
in the fields to frighten the crows 
away from the crops. 

Daniel, who was called Professor 
Jobson, looked upon Peter as a very 
inferior person, and sneered at his 
brother's predilection for dogs. He 
insisted that all animal power would 
give way to the effects of human in- 
genuity ; and as railways had super- 
seded the employment of horses, so 
there would be machines invented, 
propelled by a steam-power, and 
with organs of respiration scientifi- 
cally contrived, capable of scenting 
out game. ‘To this machine a species 
of air-gun will be affixed, and any 
number of pheasants, hares, and par- 
tridges, can be shot, provided the ma- 
chine finds them. 

Professor Jobson assured his bro- 
ther, who was merely going on in 
the jog-trot way their father had 
been accustomed to go before them, 
that the system was erroneous, con- 
sidering the mighty strides which 
intellect was making in the world; 
and he compared Peter to an old 
blind horse walking round and round 
in a tanner’s bark mill. “ Yes,” re- 
plied Peter, “very true; and so 
blind that I cannot see the mush- 
rooms that are springing up about 
me. 

Professor Jobson was the projector 
of a great varicty of useful inven- 
tions, and these he contrived to 
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bring almost to perfectibility ; they 
all appeared unerring in calculation ; 
but when a model had to be made at 
some expense, there was sure to be 
discovered a wheel that would not 
turn, or a spring that objected to 
move. It was apparent that he must 
have attended the lecture-room of 
that immortal philosopher Sir Abel 
Handy. 

Professor Jobson used to compare 
himself with the celebrated Brindley, 
with this exception, that when the 
latter self-taught engineer wanted to 
plan any great effort, he invariably 
went to bed until it was contrived. 
Now Jobson boasted that on such 
occasions he always got up. But, 
somehow or other, Brindley’s mo- 
dels worked; the professor's never 
would stir a peg. Jobson could not 
for his life solve this riddle. 

Many were the friendly disputes 
between Daniel and Peter. Daniel 
a pedant, and his brother affecting 
not to understand him, slyly turning 
the point to his own petty triumph. 
For instance :— 

One evening as they were seated 
together over a jug of whisky-punch, 
and Peter’s brain was a little warmed, 
the professor, in the most elaborate 
manner, expatiated on the laws of 
mechanics ; and in his discourse in- 
troduced the “ virtual velocities” of 
La Grange, talked of the “ forces im- 
pressed,” as explained by D’Alem- 
bert. He then alluded to the “ pre- 
servation of living forces,” as demon- 
strated by Huyghens; then the 
immortal Newton came on record 
with his “ preservation of the centre 
of gravity.” The professor was then 
extremely eloquent on a simulta- 
neous discovery of Euler, D. Ber- 
noulli, and the Chevalier D’Arci, in 
1750, of the “ preservation of areas ;” 
and concluded with a paragraph 
again from La Grange on “the prin- 
ciples of least action.” 

Peter listened very patiently to the 
professor, but had very little notion 
of the subject of his conversation. 

Of “ virtual velocities” he did not 
pretend to know any thing. Of 
“ forces impressed” he admitted that, 
although in war-time it might be 
difficult to man our navy without 
resorting to such a measure, but he 
objected very strongly to the press- 
ing of seamen. As regarded “the 
preseryation of living forces,” he 
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thought that the conduct of General 
Elliot, Governor of Gibraltar, de- 
served the thanks of his country ; 
and as for “the preservation of the 
centre of gravity,’ you were not com- 
pelled to rea’ some of ‘Theodore 
Hlook’s works, nor ‘Tommy Hood's 
Comic Annual, nor to go to see a 
farce of Peake’s that might have es- 
caped damnation. He then referred 
to the “preservation of areas,” and 
really was of opinion that the new 
police contributed very much to their 
safety; and as for “the principles 
of least action,” why if any body 
would take the trouble to read the 
natural history of the sloth, he would 
find those principles accurately laid 
down by that animal. 

As a matter of course, Professor 
Jobson (as would every mathemati- 
cian) listened to his uninitiated bro- 
ther with the most profound con- 
tempt. 

Differently disposed as were Daniel 
and Peter, they found it to their 
mutual convenience to reside toge- 
ther, because a large room that had 
formerly been a warehouse was con- 
verted into a saloon that answered a 
double purpose. It served for the 
lectures of Professor Jobson on acous- 
tics, electricity, geology, conchology, 
zoology, and all the other ologies but 
the-ology. 

It was also used as a concert-room 
by Peter, who established an amateur 
glee and madrigal society, which met 
one evening in the week, and sung 
very much to their own satisfaction, 
if it did not quite please the taste of 
sundry of the neighbours. ‘There 
was also an occasional instrumental 
concert, in which some twelve per- 
sons scraped away at violins and 
violincellos, and blew flutes, and 
oboes, and bassoons, most unmerci- 
fully out of tune and time, always 
selecting the music of scientific de- 
scription, the most difficult to per- 
form. 

And whether it was the madrigal 
night, or that ofthe instrumentalists, 
it is a well-known fact that the in- 
mates of a cow-house in the vicinity 
could never go to sleep, and kept 
shaking their horns about as an ac- 
companiment, occasionally bellowing 
their applause. 

These amateur musicians deter- 
mined to persevere, and perseverance, 
they say, always leads to desired re- 
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sults. The strongest instance of 
perseverance with which we are 
acquainted is that of old Dragonetti, 
who has for upwards of sixty years 
been trying to saw his double-bass in 
half without as yet effecting his pur- 
pose. 

In an apartment adjoining the 
lecture-room, besides other lumber, 
were a variety of models of unman- 
ageable machinery; clay and hay 
fire-balls, to supersede the use of 
coal ; specimens of India-rubber pad- 
locks (enough to make a knife laugh, 
if it was sharp enough); block-tin 
hats for second-class railway travel- 
lers; telescopes that were intended 
to look into futurity; complicated 
percussion tinder-boxes ; a loom for 
weaving spider’s webs into Angola 
shawls, with 220 wheels, but which 
was at a stand-still because the 219th 
movement had lost its teeth. All 
these were covered with dust and 
intermingled with old boots, empty 
wine-botiles, store potatoes and car- 
rots on the floor. 

Added to this strange mixture, 
were some odd volumes of the large 
edition of Handel's works, an old pair 
of kettle-drums, and sundry stuffed 
cider-ducks. 

This valuable repository, which, 
as we have mentioned, adjoined the 
lecture and music-room, was fastened 
with a lock of Daniel Jobson’s own 
invention, and which it was impossible 
to force or pick. 

Now, at the period we are relating, 
a very fine Newfoundland bitch, be- 
longing to Peter’s principal violin- 
cello, was enceinte. Peter having 
ascertained that in the families of 
some of his pupils a Newfoundland 
puppy would be acceptable, bespoke 
three of the dear little woolly fellows, 
as soon as they could be weaned and 
taken away in safety from their 
mamma. And just at the period 
they were growing, and were all 
paws, ears, and snouts, thin and 
gangling, with watering mouths pro- 
ceeding from appetites never satisfied, 
they were brought in three strings to 
Mr. Peter Jobson. ‘The professor 
had gone to London to hear Mr. 
Faraday, to enable him in his next 
lecture to retail the essence of Mr. 
F.’s discourse at second hand and 
half price. 

Peter, who was as thoughtless as 
most fiddlers, hardly knew what to 
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do with his three puppies. It was a 
wet day, and he did not like to turn 
three such young dogs out into the 
yard; and he was aware that his 
brother would not be at all pleased, 
on his return home, to find them in 
his sitting-room. ‘Their maid-of-all- 
work and the cat both protested ve- 
hemently against the Newfound- 
landers taking up their quarters in 
the kitchen. So Peter Jobson, tak- 
ing down from its peg the one curious 
key of the lumber-room, resolved, 
after christening the three animals, 
Ajax, Mars, and Venus, and giving 
them each a lump of bread, which 
was bolted in a trice, to tie the dogs 
to three different legs of an old, 
heavy, oak-flapped table that was in 
the room. Having secured them, as 
he imagined, safely, and leaving a 
washhand-basin full of water within 
the reach of them all, he locked 
them up, and put the key into his 
pocket, instead of depositing it in its 
customary place. And then off 
started Peter to give his usual Wed- 
nesday lessons on the pianoforte to 
the four accomplished daughters of 
Mr. Philpott, a farmer and maltster 
residing about six miles from the town 
of ********, When he had gotthrough 
the tiresome, the irksome task of try- 
ing to teach four girls who had not the 
slightest taste for music, nor a notion 
of tune or time,—as he was prepar- 
ing to depart, the hospitable Mr. 
Philpott said, “ Bless my soul and 
body, how it pours! hadn't you bet- 
ter stay where you are, Mr. Peter ? 
You'll be washed away, if you think 
of going home. Come, man, sit 
down, and we'll make a night of it. 
There’s a cold goose in the house, 
and a giblet-pie, and a tap of such 
ale as I haven’t brewed these ten 
years. We'll give you a bed, and 
you may be off in the morning as 
fresh as a kitten.” Mrs. Philpott’s 
good-humoured second to her hus- 
band’s motion prevented any debate 
on the part of the pianofortist, and it 
was carried nem. con. They closed 
the shutters, drew the curtains, pop- 
ped some logs on the fire,—tea’d, sup- 
ped,—gooseberry wine,—capital rum- 
punch,— Mr. Peter Jobson sang half- 
a-dozen of his best songs—“ My 
heart with love is beating,’ “ Old 
King Cole,” “ Would you harm a ten- 
der maid ?” “ Giles Scroggins’ ghost,” 


“ The banks of the blue Moselle,” and 
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“ We won't go home till the morning :” 
in fact, never was a stormy evening 
passed more cheerily. Peter drank 
until he could no longer replenish ; 
and he apologised, as he had eleven 
young ladies to teach at Mrs. Brown- 
rigg’s seminary the following day ; 
besides having to lead the amateur 
instrumental concert, at his great 
room, in the evening. 

Now the maid-of-all-work in the 
service of the Messieurs Jobson hay- 
ing arrived at years of maturity, and 
a little more, and being of that class 
of sectarians denominated Baptists, 
had obtained permission of Daniel, 
prior to his departure to town, to go 
to have a sort of private rehearsal, at 
the house of the minister, of the ce- 
remony that was to take place on the 
following Sunday, when she was to 
be immersed. Her mother was to 
take charge of the premises during 
her absence; consequently, when 
Professor Jobson returned from 
London, he was totally unacquainted 
with the arrival of the three New- 
foundland puppies. The old woman 
explained the absence of her daugh- 
ter, as the Rey. B. Boccoldt was very 
particular. 

Mr. Daniel Jobson returned from 
London to ********, to meet the sub- 
scribers to his course of lectures, as 
he had on the Thursday posted bis 
usual affiche at the door :-— 


“ JOBSON’S LECTURES, 
Thursday, May 20, 18—. 

Mr. Daniel Jobson respectfully in- 
forms his subscribers and the inhabitants 
of ******** that he will this day, at 
four o'clock, deliver a lecture on 

ACOUSTICS; 
in which, on the principles of Professor 
Wheetstone, of London, he will endea- 
vour to make familiar the causes of 


ECHO.” 


We regret to say that the auditory 
of Daniel was rather scanty, con- 
sisting of some seven persons who 
came to get rid of time more than 
for any other purpose; and one of 
these seven was a retired old gentle- 
man, so exceedingly deaf as to be 
compelled to carry a large ear trum- 
pet. Ile had been to church in the 
morning, which he made a point of 
attending daily, although he never 
by any possibility heard a word of 
the service. When he had his 
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prayer-book before him, it was all 
very well; but the moment the ser- 
mon commenced, his trumpet was al- 
ways wriggling over the front of the 
pew, much to the annoyance of the 
bonnets of the ladies who sat before 
him. 

The professor, standing at his 
table, with a peculiar pair of spec- 
tacles on his nose (of his own in- 
vention), but in which he looked 
like the owl in Der Freischutz, com- 
menced his lecture, interlarded with 
* sonorous undulation,” “ elastic 
mediums of the air,” “ spherical wave- 
like surfaces,” “ ordinary atmosphe- 
ric pressure,” “sound moving from 
its origin and centre with a velocity 
of about 1125 feet in a second,” Ke. 
&e. &c. 

The professor then proceeded to 
elucidate, by a contrivance of his 
own, and which he had constructed 
at the farther end of the room, the 
principles by which an echo can be 
created : ‘“‘ And,” said he, “ when the 
succession of echoes from several 
bodies is sufficiently rapid, a con- 
tinued sound or note may be pro- 
duced though the original sound was 
merely momentary; and when not 
sufficiently rapid for this purpose, 
a clamorous noise is produced ; and 
hence Echo, with her thousand 
tongues and babbling propensities, 
has furnished matter for poetic imag- 
ination from Ovid to Shakspeare.” 
And here Daniel attempted an illus- 
tration by uttering a loud “ Ha!” 

This, to the utter astonishment of 
the professor, was answered by pro- 
longed howls from the throats of 
Ajax, Mars, and Venus. 

The audience, taken by surprise at 
the wonderful effect, gave Professor 
Jobson a rapturous round of ap- 
plause. 

Daniel did not know what to do. 
He was loth to own to his auditory 
his ignorance ; he could not for the 
world make out what had produced 
the extraordinary sounds; so he 
thought the best thing to do was to 
try another “ Ha!” 

Again the three puppies com- 
menced a wild and hungry howling. 
The delighted subscribers once more 
vehemently applauded, and the old 
deaf gentleman fidgeted his car- 
trumpet about in all directions, ask- 
ing, “ What's the matter ? what has 
he done now? 1 sce nothing.” 
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Daniel having practised a trifling 
fraud on his audience, thought that 
the sooner he brought his discourse 
to a close the better. But what was 
the wonderment of the subscribers, 
when the noisy and peculiarly sound- 
ing echo was repeated, without any 
introductory “ Ha!” by the pro- 
fessor! So now they applauded more 
than ever. 

Daniel hastily began to clear away 
his apparatus on the table, as a signal 
for his audience to disperse. 

When at length he had got rid of 
them, after being highly compli- 
mented, and listening to many re- 
marks of approbation of the ex- 
tremely ingenious principle of acous- 
tic illusion by Professor Wheatstone, 
he went to try to discover from 
whence the strange sounds proceeded. 
Tle traced them to the lumber-room ; 
but there was no key to be found,— 
Margery had not yet returned, and 
the old woman, her mother, could 
not give him the least information, 
but from the kitchen had imagined 
the noise to have been the wind 
through a key-hole. 

Daniel was posed. Ile did not 
like. to break the door open, and as 
for picking the lock, he would defy 
even Jack Sheppard to have done it, 
accomplished artist as he was. So 
he called patience to his aid, thought 
that probably Peter might have the 
key of the room, retired to his study, 
and was soon busily absorbed in a 
literary work he had undertaken, 
which happened to be a translation 
from the German of a pamphlet 
written by Professor Reisner, proving 
that eagles might be employed to di- 
rect balloons in the air; wherein it 
is accurately shewn what the number 
of birds that would be necessary, ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the bal- 
loon, and with full directions for the 
mode in which the eagles should be 
harnessed, trained, and guided. 

On perusing this learned pam- 
phict, we trusted, that 7f ever we 
should take an aerial trip by this 
conveyance, that Heaven would grant 
that neither the beaks nor the claws 
of these “ birds of draught” should 
touch the oiled silk of the balloon. 

Peter at length came home, suffer- 
ing from a tremendous headach, and 
what is termed “ crop-sick” with the 
libations of the preceding evening at 
worthy Mr. Philpott’s. He certainly 
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was not quite “as fresh as a kitten” 
when he started to Mrs. Brownrigg’s 
seminary, to administer pianoforte 
lessons to eleven young ladies ; and 
here, now, it was quite six o'clock, 
and the performers of the amateur 
instrumentalists were assembling, 
taking their fiddles, &c. out of bags 
and boxes, tuning and twiddling in 
all directions. Peter had only time 
to run up into the concert-room to 
get the candles lighted, and the parts 
of that little trifling, simple composi- 
tion, the overture to Jessonda by 
Spohr, set out on the music-stands (I 
have before remarked that amateurs 
always select the most difficult pieces 
to perform), when it was the ap- 
pointed hour to commence. 

Peter, who led the orchestra, 
knowingly tapped against his tin 
candlestick to beget attention; and 
then off they went “ altogether, one 
after the other,” as the Irishman 
said. 

But Peter's ear was seriously an- 
noyed by some very unmusical 
sounds that did not at all accord with 
Spohr or Jessonda. The execution 
of that erudite piece of music was less 
pleasing to Ajax, Mars, and Venus, 
than even Professor Daniel's “ Ha!” 
What dismal howling! it was lite- 
rally the ery of the hounds. 

Peter tapped his candlestick, and 
abruptly stopped the overture, with 
the exception of the second bassoon, 
who was so intent on his book that 
he did not “ follow his leader,” but 
kept corry-wobbling away in a most 
melancholy tone. 

The noise of the Newfoundland 
puppies, as well as the amateur in- 
strumentalists, roused Daniel from 
his pamphlet, and up he came now 
to ascertain what his echo might be ; 
and was greatly surprised to find 
that Peter had been so thoughtless as 
to tie up three young dogs in THE 
MODEL-ROOM. 

Peter produced the key, and pro- 
ceeded to unlock the door of the 
apartment; but, lo! what a scene 
presented itself! Ajax, Mars, and 
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Venus, had, unaccustomed to re- 
straint of any sort, first gnawed the 
lines by which they were tied to the 
legs of the table; the said table was 
upset with all the gimcracks thereon. 
The machines and tin hats were scat- 
tered about in confusion ; there was 
not a potato or carrot that had not 
been bitten through. ‘The stuffed 
eider-ducks (the pride of Daniel, who 
had been the preserver) were pulled 
to pieces by Ajax and Venus, while 
Mars amused himself by detaching a 
cogged wheel from the Angola loom, 
which he nibbled merely pour passer 
letems. All the bottles were knocked 
down and broken; and one which 
had contained a quantity of naphtha 
for experiments diffused a delicious 
perfume throughout the premises. 


The amateur instrumentalists crept 
to the door to see what was the mat- 
ter, and they perceived Daniel and 
Peter both in their spectacles, and in 
great perturbation, alternately lifting 
up Mars, and throwing him at Venus, 
—and then seizing Venus, and hurl- 
ing her at Ajax,—then pitching 
Ajax with all force again at Mars, 
—swearing roundly all the time, and 
kicking the puppies in all direc- 
tions. 

Our little reminiscence is over ; 
and for the present these chapters 
will cease. 

Should there be any curiosity on 
the part of our readers for more of 
the canine anecdotes, we shall be 
ready prepared about the period of 
the poc-pays, 
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Livety, novel images are the blos- 
soms of our mental conceptions, 
which, in the cool autumn of mature 
intellect, bear fruit for reason. He 
who creates new imagery creates the 
germ of new thoughts. 


This indescribable feeling of the 
soul, this yearning after some yet 
untrodden ‘land as for our home, 
comes not upon us, as we might ex- 
pect, in hours of sorrow (for then the 
soul has no power to expand, it only 
desires removal of present pressure), 
but in joy; and that, too, only in 
joy of a certain kind. The enjoy- 
ment of food and drink, of warmth 
and refreshing coolness, of motion 
and of rest, asks for nothing be- 
yond the highest degree of that en- 
joyment, calls forth no ascending 
into the infinite; on the contrary, 
rather a falling back into contraction. 
3ut in the enjoyment of the moon’s 
silver beams, of the bright sun in its 


splendour, of the calm even-tide, of 


the sublime in nature and the sublime 
in art, amid the sweet tears of happy 
emotion, this panting after something 
higher, this yearning after the future 
as if it were the long-known and 
long-loved past, steals upon the soul ; 
and the overflowing heart over- 
flows, and yet is not filled. The 


heart in joy resembles those birds of 


passage who, though caged in a warm 
apartment, yet at the season when 
their fellows migrate, pine for, and 
pant to wing their way to, the distant 
land of genial Ww armth and vernal 
beauty. . ’ 

Who will say that these indistinct, 
undefinable apprehensions of a more 
noble birthright were given us in 
vain? ‘True, we live in a wonderful 
night of existence ; and these antici- 
pations, these presentiments, are our 
moonlight. But does not this pre- 
suppose a sun? 

DULNESS. 
“ Born a goddess, Dulness never dies,” 


Great geniuses have said so much 
that is new upon dulness, that no- 
thing but the old is left forme. They 
have delineated a perfect portrait of 
dulness ; but they have used colouring 


so soft, that it attracts the eye of the 
connoisseur alone. My object is to 
catch the attention of those whose 
own likeness I am about to draw, 
and therefore I must lay on my 
colours more thickly. I shall be 
content if I do but succeed in shewing 
certain persons their own faces. It 
is a trifling reward, but enough for 
me. 

It is not easy to say much about 
dunces, when you are too insignificant 
se have them ‘for enemies ; neverthe- 

less, all authors have had a feud with 

this mighty race. Few have been 
Popes, Sternes, Zimmermanns ; the 
greater part of them have — hated 
their own flesh. 

Memory is the privilege of the 
dunce. He is incapable of creating 
images, incapable of thought; he, 
therefore, scizes upon the thoughts 
of others, and smears the strange off- 
spring with something of his own; 
and we perceive by the slime the 
channel through which they have 
passed. Memory rarely fails the un- 
intellectual ; but they want the taste 
that would point out the things to be 
remembered. He who cannot think 
himself is little capable of digest- 
ing what others think ; the rich food 
surfeits him ; therefore he makes his 
memory a receptacle for useless 
things, the place wherein to lay up 
the archives of dulness, the tap- 
room counter upon which ev ery 
fool may scrawl his sallies. Ile re- 
tains accurately, because he has not 
power to substitute any thing new. 
The poet can tell us nothing of this 
world, without giving us a “glimpse 
of the world within his own soul ; 
his memory and his imagination are 
at war, and make perpetual inroads 
upon each other; therefore it is that 
Voltaire narrates as inaccurately as 
beautifully. A dunce alters rather 
the connexion of a story than the 
circumstances ; and we gather from 
his recital rather that something was 
than wherefore it was so. A dunce 
retains much, but recalls little. A 
better man would mark fewer things, 
but a single thing recalls to him a 
thousand similar things. The dunce 
knows nothing of the power of asso- 
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ciation ; with him every idea is iso- 
lated; all with him is divided into 
compartments, and between each idea 
is a great gulf over which he cannot 
pass. He knows not the riches of his 
memory, and therefore is always poor. 
From the same cause he possesses 
neither wit nor deep thought. Wit 
is perception at a glance of the con- 
nexion between remote ideas. Deep 
thought is the power of minute in- 
quiry into all the relations of more 
nearly connected ideas; the one has 
a microscopic, the other a telescopic 
eye. <A witty sally is as foreign to 
the dunce as a profound thought ; 
he makes no use of the fine idea that 
he reads, and dies of hunger even at 
his meals, 


With every year that we live, the 
sphere of our sensibilities contracts. 
For every day steals from love some 
object whose place is filled by no new 
one. Thus we die by a gradual de- 
cay, till at last nothing but self re- 


mains to be embraced in the arms of 


our affections; and thus our sensi- 
bilities, our life draw to a close 
sooner than our existence. But the 
heart resists this premature death 
with all its powers; and no sooner 
does it feel the chill approaching, 
than it concentres all its warmth into 
one focus. Its loss renders more fer- 
vent the love for what is left to it, 
and with the last object are linked 
the ties that bound it to all that is 
gone. 

We are not precise enough in our 
distinctions when we attribute all the 
power of a woman to her pretty face. 
It may indeed begin there, but she 
shews her power and the great cha- 
racteristic difference between her and 
man by a whole region of influences. 
It is the mild and graceful movements 
of the body, the sweet voice, the gen- 
tle undemonstrativeness, the yielding 
complaisance, the mild unobtrusive- 
ness of intellect, that constitute the 
charm which we erroneously impute 
to the attractions of the face. 


The river Silemnus gives forget- 
fulness of the Beloved One. Of a 
truth he who has approached its 
banks to drink needs not the draught, 
but has already lost at least his heart 
—memory. 


We breathe upon the diamond that 
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we may behold its flaws undazzled ; 
thus sorrows await us that we may 
see ourselves. 


Pheebus endows the weak poct, 
like the statue of Memnon, only with 
sound. 


Some people think that the great 
man must be always great, as in 
heraldry the eagle is always repre- 
sented with outspread wings. 


Youth, especially female youth, 
gives a poetic tinge — a softened co- 
louring to its sorrows: thus the sea, 
when the morning sun shines upon 
it, is covered, even in the storm, with 
rainbows. 


In omnibus 
dum, in una habitandum. 
learned men die on the road. 


artibus peregrinan- 
All our 


We must give out a new thought 
as an old truth if we would escape 
the charge of heresy, as we soil and 
rumple a new garment that it may 
not be seized upon as contraband 
goods. 


The physician and the undertaker 
stand in the same relation to each 
other that the bird-catcher does to 
the birdcage-maker. 


My thoughts are in my loose 
dressing-gown ; the Frenchman 
dresses up his in a garb of rustling 
silk ; the Englishman clothes his in 
his own stout yet fine broadcloth. 


We forget most easily that of 
which we know least; the less we 
have in the sieve, the more easily it 
passes through. 


White is the olla podrida of co- 
lours. 


The system-maker passes through 
the regions of truth as a travelling 
merchant does through a country ; 
both care only for their wares, and 
are blind to every thing worthy of 
observation. 

I always cut a great deal off my 
books, remembering that it is well to 
lighten the ship lest it should sink. 


The first great men of a nation 
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who have opened the way for others 
are forgotten, their ancestors are im- 
mortalised ; thus the first snow-flakes 
melt, the others remain and give 
their own hue to the country round. 


Many have intellect only for learn- 
ing and none for the common affairs 
of life. How many animals walk 
badly but climb admirably. 


Ile that has language at command 
has his auditors at command. 


Our resolves should infuse power 
into our actions; and, like Mercury, 
we should have wings, not only to 
our head, but to our feet. 


In the divided interests of the chief 
men ofa republic lies its only hope 
of freedom; once link them, and des- 
potism is the result. The rats often 
in their republic tie two of their fel- 
lows by the tail, and the double head 
and united tail becomes the rat- 
king. 


We are more vain than skilful; 
we crawl in the land of knowledge 
as slowly as the sloth, and make as 
great an outcry at every step. 


Many judge of the character of a 
book by the title-page, as Lavater 
does of that of a man by his fore- 
head. 


We often use the heart at the ex- 
pense of the head, and in the heat 
the lights are melted. 


The French perform for the old 
classics the office of barber; they 
shave off the fine beard of reverend 
age, and twist its silver locks into 
formal curls. 


Love, as such, we can only be con- 
scious of as it respects others, not 
ourselves; as we discover that our 
blood is warm, not while it is circu- 
lating in our veins, but when it runs 
out upon the superficies. 


A change of dungeon is often 
called freedom; thus the bird is free 
who is let out of the cage into the 
room in which it hangs. 


Errors hurt an empty head most, 
a8 poison does an empty stomach. 
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The soul leaves behind its impress 
to the dead body; thus we see the 
sun after it has set. 


The country is beautiful, but the 
inhabitants are a miserable race. “I 
charge so much,” says the painter, 
“for my landscapes, and throw the 
figures in for ‘ nothing.’” 


The reviewers give long extracts 
from bad books; they ought rather 
to be like churches which receive not 
the dead but only their monuments. 


We give to great men the tribute 
of our praise when the grave shuts 
them up from hearing it; we take 
off our hats to them after they have 
gone by. 


We have abandoned the simplicity 
of the ancient Greeks ; men will no 
longer lave in the limpid stream, they 
must have mineral baths. 


A book, to last, must not only be 
witty, but concise ; meat, to be kept, 
must not only be salted, but com- 
pressed. 


We hang upon Time a bell, as we 
do upon animals, that we may know 
its movements. 


Organic creative nature knows 
only the law of liberality, of profuse- 
ness, not like the mechanical power 
which must be frugal. Thus of the 
butterfly’s four wings only two are 
necessary for flight. 


A poet is a sowing-machine; a 
commentator a thrashing-machine. 


I would not be a woman, for then 
I could not love her. 


The philosopher’s stone was tlie 
foundation of many a madhouse. 


To hear thee praise patience is an 
immediate opportunity for its exercise. 


Bethlehem is the suburb of the 
new Jerusalem. 


Many witty sallies sting, like the 
bees, only once. 


A democracy is a theocracy, for 
vox populi vox Dei. 
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Red lips and red cheeks are pretty ; 
why not red eyes and red noses ? 


The passions soon melt away the 
snow-palaces of mere reason. 


Many a man fancies his head thinks 
like Pope's, because it aches like his. 


Annihilation! how gloomy the 
thought! In the whole universe not 
one sorrow compensated, not one 
hope gratified, not one yearning 
stilled, not one heart satisfied! And 
this is to be the all of infinite omni- 
potence and infinite love! But give 
us immortality, and then, even in the 
vanity and shortness of life, there is 
something cheering. How shall the 
bird of passage mourn the rapidity of 
that flight which but brings him to 
the land of genial spring. Light is 
that sorrow which is but a vista 
through which we behold regions of 
everlasting blessedness where sorrow 
never comes. And how must this 
consciousness of immortality smoothe 
down all impatience of imperfections 
in our fellow-men! How must little 
asperities—little bitternesses, soften 
down before the persuasion of being 
fellow-heirs of the same inheritance 
of immortality. How must love to 
God be deepened by the thought that 
throughout countless ages he will 
still be proved sufficient to meet and 
to satisfy every desire of a never- 
dying spirit; for him that loves, 
too, there can be no greater transport 
than the certainty of loving for ever. 
Then, too, how interesting — how all- 
important become what to our grosser 
sense appear the dull trifles of daily 
life, when once convinced that every 
thing temporal goes forward to cter- 
nity and becomes thereby something 
eternal. In the belief of his immor- 
tality man becomes a cypress-tree, 
whose every branch, even the small- 
est, points towards heaven.* 


It is the inexhaustible fertility of 
nature that elevates the mind, and 
not a single miracle. A miracle is a 
sudden operation which only evinces 
power and will, but not wisdom. On 
the contrary, the regular unceasing 
pulsation of the heart, the forma- 
tion of the eye, of every member of 
the body, prove unfathomable wis- 
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dom, the beginning of which we sce, 
but the consequence and the end we 
cannot follow. 


Men seem generally inclined to 
thank God for a temporal good ; but 
wherefore do they not feel the same, 
nay greater, gratitude when some 
fair and holy impulse is infused into 
their souls ? 


All sorrow would be intolerable 
if the cheering light cast upon it by 
the Sun of another world were with- 
drawn ; thus at night all clouds as- 
sume the dark aspect of rain and 
thunder-clouds. 


Be Time and Life ever so vain and 
leave us ever so empty, yet existence 
without immortality would be the 
greatest nothing of all that it offers. 


Joys are our wings, sorrows our 
spurs. 


Folly! an important point in the 
knowledge of man! Follies are the 
frames in which the best human 
portraits are set; they are the bells 
which by their tinkle announce to us 
the presence of a human being —the 
peculiar distinction between man and 
the animals. And yet how little 
that is wise has been said upon the 
follies of the human race! ‘This 
peculiar feature of mortality is never 
seen by system-makers, for the nar- 
row bounds of their system render 
an enlarged view impossible. Follies 
lead the wise to be patient and hum- 
ble, and modestly to acknowledge 
that the extent of their knowledge of 
human nature is the knowledge that 
it is unfathomable. Folly is neither 
Dulness nor Vice; it is often the 
half-way house to both. It appears 
only to belong to mankind—to be 
unconnected with the nature of any 
other creature. ‘To our heart be- 
longs the perception of morality, to 
our understanding the taking in of 
demonstration ; for folly we have our 
sense of the ridiculous. Virtue and 
Vice extend their consequences to 
another life, not so our follies; they 
are for this world and for the grown- 
up children init, who play and laugh 
and are laughed at. I know not in 
what connexion they stand with the 


* Quere? Is this the reason it has been chosen ag the funereal tree ? 
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attainment of our final destination, 
but they cannot be quite unimportant 
as they are so general. They are 
the feathers on the coat of the wise 
man which he cannot quite brush 
off,—they are the lappets on the 
harlequin dress of the unwise. Folly 
rules the whole world, but under 
another name. <As it would gladly 
avoid the ridicule to which it is ex- 
posed, even from its most ardent 
votaries, it takes at times the name of 
Fashion, and under this title has 
erected a throne which Reason has 
never been powerful enough to shake, 
and exercises a dominion to which 
even the wise are subject. Fashion 
is a proof of man’s inventive facul- 
ties—in folly. It proves he has good 
eyes, the better to see through—a 
false medium ; that he possesses much 
reason to cater for—his folly ; that 
he uses his perfections to increase the 
number of his wants. This is con- 
tradictory, but it ishuman. If, then, 
man find ridiculous in others the fol- 
lies which in himself he excuses, —if 
the hump of another only be visible 
to him and not his own,—ifhe change 
his opinions, chameleon-like, accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which he 
is placed, and yet condemn in another 
any departure from his own system, 
if he walk abroad with the full dress 
of Reason, and put on at home his 
Folly with his dressing-gown,—if the 
breath of mercenary flattery can swell 
the dwarf into a giant,—if man be 
all, and do all, this, I leave it to you 
(if you be not yourself what I have 
deseribed) to decide what you are to 
think of man—that wondrous and 
absurd, that rational and most irra- 
tional creature. 


We have nothing so certain as 
God, and every thing external is un- 
derstood only through Him. He alone 
appears to us in the Moral, the Beau- 
tiful, the True; and our identity ap- 
pears only in Ilim, for He is the 
atlas, the supporter of our whole 
heaven of thought. From Him all 
our thoughts proceed, to Him all 
return; and Ile suffers not one, 
even the most seeret, to fall to the 
ground. 


The paleness ofdeath is more lovely 
than the paleness of sorrow. 


The countenance is in life the re- 
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presentative of the man, the trans- 
lation of the spiritual into the cor- 
poreal, the word to the thought, the 
incarnation of the spirit, God’s own 
draught. ‘The idea of burying this 
image from our view increases sor- 
row so much that we weep more at 
the closing of the coffin than we do 
at the death-bed where the separation 
actually takes place. 


Were there no God, there would 
be for me no joy; for all joys of life, 
even the joys of Nature, were nought 
to me if 1 had no Spirit to be grate- 
ful to for them. Yes, take God out 
of all, all is annihilated; every high 
intellectual joy, every finer affection, 
and nought remains but the desire of 
soul-suicide. Only animals and devils 
could desire to exist any longer. 


Philosophers form for us systems, 
place before us views of futurity. 
Faith neither discovers nor proves 
any truth, it only receives. It is 
moral, not didactic. 


Our inquiries into immortality are, 
alas! too often made in the time of 
mourning and sorrowful bereave- 
ment, and, therefore, our views are 
not sufficiently bright and cheering. 
We never walk amid the graves save 
with crape upon our faces. 


Tothe earthly-minded, immortality 
is a formidable thought,—to the high- 
minded, transport. Thus the hea- 
vens reflected in the sea appear a 
fearful abyss, but beheld above us, a 
sublime height. 


When to old age the mountains 
cease to be the curtains behind which 
lies the romantic scenery of quite 
other lands than the barren present 
affords, Old Age must seck behind 
another hill the grave-mound, the 
immeasurable plains of a brighter 
existence. 


* Man sleeps in the earth, the sun 
in the sea.” ‘This is false ; instead of 
sleeping, both do but shine upon an- 
other world. 


Oh, thou who hast still a father 
and a mother, thank God for it in 
the day when thy soul is full of joy- 
ful tears, and needs a bosom wherein 
to shed them. 
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Let no one say, “I cannot be more 
unhappy.” Thou mightest be still 
more so. I once attempted to paint 
in poetry a man, who, for a given 
time, was the most unhappy on the 
earth ; but the sad face gazed upon 
me in its agony, and I was obliged to 
turn away my eyes, and could not 
begin. 


The thought of immortality is a 
glittering sea, in which he who bathes 
is surrounded with bright stars. 


There is a secret depth unfathom- 
able to others in the soul of every 
man which brings him within the 
range of spiritual influences. Many 
lofty truths operate upon those who 
do not profess to believe them, and 
penetrate them secretly and uncon- 
sciously, as rain refreshes even the 
plants that grow under water. 


It is difficult to attack the abuses 
of religion by its professors without 
injury to religion itself. Few are 
such good shots as Alcon, who, with- 
out hurting his child, killed the dra- 
gon in whose grasp it was. 


In the beloved dead we venerate a 
human deity —a beloved being, who 
can never more change to us; no 
longer subject, like others that we 
love, to caprice on our part or his own. 


Recognition is the cardinal point of 
immortality for the heart. 


There are more secret than known 
sufferings. Men sleep beside each 
other and dream, but rarely does the 
one know when the dreams of the 
other are painful, otherwise he would 
awaken him. 
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The heart becdtifés sooner weary 
of life than the head; for the head 
finds in knowledge that infinity which 
the heart seeks in vain in life. 


Have you no joy near you ? arise 
and seek it on high. The bird of 
paradise escapes the storm which 
ruffles its wings, and triumphs over 
it by a flight to those higher regions 
of the air where no storm comes. 


“ Ah!” said the bird imprisoned 
in a darkened cage, “ how unhappy 
were I in my eternal night but for 
those melodious tones which some- 
times make their way to me from 
afar, and cheer my aeeur day! I 
will myself repeat these heavenly 
notes, like an echo, until I have 
stamped them upon my soul, and 
then they will bring comfort to me 
in my darkness.” Thus spake the 
little warbler, and soon had learned 
the airs that were sung to it with 
voice and instrument. This done, 
the curtain was removed, for the 
darkness had been artificially con- 
trived to assist in its instruction. 
Oh man, how often dost thou com- 
plain of over-shadowing grief, and of 
darkness resting upon thy days ; and 
yet what cause for complaint, unless 
thou hast failed to learn wisdom from 
suffering? For human life is but a 
temporary veiling and obscuring of 
thine immortal spirit that it may be 
attuned to those oer and heavenly 
melodies which, when the fleshly 
curtain falls away, it will for ever 
sing in light and glory. 


When God speaks of rewarding 
virtue, it is with everlasting life. 
Like happiness, it needs nought but 
perpetuity. 
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Mr. Yorxr, on horseback, was what 
may be called “a figure of fun.” 
Ile was generally clad in cold 
weather in an immense blue military, 
cloak, the remnant of his military 
exploits in the Denbighshire Militia 
some twenty years before; his fa- 
vourite hackney was a cream-colored 
mare, with black mane and tail, per- 
fectly proof against the rowels — 
also military trophies — ofa pair of 
silver chain-spurs, which were never 
away from her sides, her rider being 
thinking of any thing but the animal 
that was carrying him, from a natural 
absence of mind. ‘lo make his figure 
complete, he often wore a cocked 
hat; and when riding hard on the 
trot on a windy day, with his cloak 
flying one way and the old mare’s 
long black mane and tail another, 
the antipodes to a Meltonian fox- 
hunter could not have been more 
completely illustrated than by a 
sketch of himself when, to use his 
own words, he was “ taking his con- 
stitutional ride.” But, jesting apart, 
he was the worst horseman I ever 
saw in a saddle—in England, at least 
—and he admitted his incapacity in 
the following humorous remark. Ie 
was asked whether he ever had been 
a fox-hynting in his life, * I haye 
not,” said he; “in fact, J never could 
reach the hare.” 

But I must not dismiss Mr. Yorke 
and his horsemanship yet. ‘Phe 
cream-coloured mare became so pur- 
sive in her old age, that when he 
visited another beautiful seat, which 
he possessed in right of his second 
wife, in the interior of Wales, where 
the roads are very hilly, his own 
computation was, that he rode four 
miles in seven. The fact was, the 
old mare coughed much under his 
weight, which was no feather, in 
going up the hills, and he was too 
nervous to ride her down them ; and, 
as the hills exceeded the plains, in 
the above ratio, in so much was his 
computation correct. But all his 
family were bad horsemen, and this 
i one instance gave birth to an 
anecdote that went the round of the 
neighbourhood. My father, who, as 
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I have already said, although no 
sportsman, was a very pretty horse- 
man, took some pains in improving 
the seat of his neighbour's eldest son 
by his second marriage — Mr. Pierse 
Yorke—especially directing him not 
to ride with his toes turned out, as 
his father did. Now, on the young 
gentleman attending the dancing- 
school at Wrexham, he was con- 
tinually admonished by Mr. Cross to 
turn his toes out. “ What am I to 
do?” said he, to Mr. Cross; “ Mr, 
Apperley is always telling me to turn 
my toes zr, and you are always telling 
me to turn them out. Which of the 
two am | to obey ?” 

Whilst I knew the family of 
Erthig, numerous as it was, it did 
not contain one sportsman; conse- 
quently, there were no hunters in the 
stables. ‘There was, however, at one 
time a well-shapen grey horse, that 
erhaps might have made a hunter 
1ad he been in other hands, inas- 
much as I shall clearly shew, he pos- 
sessed one of the requisites. I shall 
also shew how fear operates on the 
physical powers of animals, although 
1 am unable to say in what their fear 
consists ; in other-words, of what they 
can be afraid? A servant was riding 
this horse through the grounds of 
Erthig, on his road to Wrexham, 
when he overtook a glazier with a 
crate of glass on his back, who asked 
him to give him a ride. “ Jump 
up,” said John, and up jumped the 
glazier, by the help of the battlement 
of a bridge. All went well so long 
as the horse walked; but no sooner 
did he begin to trot, and the glass to 
rattle in the crate, than away went 
the grey at speed; and, strange to 
say, cleared the lodge-gate six feet 
high and spiked, without touching a 
yarticle of it, although it was neyer 
snown that he had ever before leaped 
the height of his knees. But what 
became of John and the glazier ? 
Why, still more strange, although 
neither of them had ridden a horse 
over a fence in their lives, they both 
kept their seats; and, by their joint 
endeayours, succeeded in stopping 
the horse without further mischief, 
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What rendered this feat the more 
extraordinary was, the fact that the 
gate in question is at the top of a 
steep hill, and the ground for some 
yards on both sides ofit paved. ‘The 
joke amongst the servants was, that 
the man of glass had recourse to his 
putty to stick himself and his friend 
to their seats. 

I greatly admire Johnson's dis- 
tinction between a well-bred and an 
ill-bred man. ‘The one, he says, imme- 
diately attracts your liking, the other 
your aversion. From what I have 
said of Mr. Yorke, it may easily be 
imagined that his society was courted 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood 
of his residence. He was occasionally 
visited by families or individual 
friends from distant parts of England, 
and amongst them were persons of 
distinguished positions in life, and 
such as his own rank and station 
well qualified him to entertain. There 
were also—and seldom was Erthig 
free from them—others, coming under 
the denomination of hangers-on, who, 
to use their host’s own words, made 
“visitations,” not visits—the period of 
some of them often extending to at 
least twelve months. In allusion to 
this something like trespass on his 
good-nature, he would relate an 
amusing anecdote, and he once re- 
lated it in my presence. A friend of 
his own, of kindred soul, we may 
presume, had experienced one of 
these “ visitations” from two coun- 
try cousins which he was at last 
anxious to put anendto. Inuendoes 
were found to be useless; gentle 
hints equally so; but on the third 
repetition of the following polite 
mark of his consideration, the wished- 
for object was obtained. 

“What a fine morning for our 
cousins to go!” said their host to their 
hostess, as they sat down to their 
breakfast on the first morning of the 
experiment. “What a charming 
morning for our cousins to go!” said 
he on the second, but with no better 
effect. “ What a beautiful view our 
cousins will have of the vale on their 
road home this morning!” said he on 
the third, and that proved a clencher. 

Amongst the visitors to Erthig of 
the other class—members of the 
fashionable world— was a Mr. Cass- 
major, an extremely particular old 
bachelor, only fitted for a London 
life and to breathe the air of St. 
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James's. Some excellent anecdotes 
were abroad respecting him, touching 
his visit to his friend Yorke, many of 
them tending to shew, not only what 
a bundle of habits man may be- 
come, but that, by over-refinement of 
his nature, he may be nearly un- 
fitted for human existence—a sort of 
hot-house plant, in fact, which, as is 
elegantly said of it by Johnson, 
shrinks at the slightest touch of a 
polluted hand. ‘The family were 
about to proceed to Wynnstay to 
dinner, and of course to be accom- 
panied by Mr. Cassmajor, then a 
visitor in the house. On the car- 
riage being announced, the party 
were proceeding towards it down the 
handsome flight of stone steps which 
adorn the front of Erthig house, 
when the gentleman in question, 
highly dressed for the occasion, was 
found to have remained behind in « 
the house. 

“Where is Mr. Cassmajor?” said 
Mr. Yorke; “does he know we are 
waiting for him?” 

“ He is in the house, sir,” replied 
the footman ; “ he says it is impossible 
Sor him to go to Wynnstay to-day.” 

The fact was, a strong south- 
westerly gale from the Welsh moun- 
tains was blowing at the time ; “ Cas,” 
as Mr. Yorke always called him, 
would not put on his hat from fear 
of disarranging his hair, and thus 
was he left to spend the evening as he 
could with the younger branches of 
the family, and very little to his 
taste. 

“It was impossible,” said he, “ for 
me to go into society with all the 
powder blown out of my hair by a 
rude Welsh gale.” 

At another time this fastidious old 
bachelor accompanied the Erthig 
family to their other residence in the 
interior of the principality, of which 
I have already spoken, although 1 
have omitted the name. ‘This fine 
mansion, called Dyftrynalod, also 
built with Bath stone, is situated in a 
mountainous part of the county of 
Denbigh, and, consequently, the ap- 
proach to it from all sides is—at least 
was— by hilly and altogether in- 
different roads. Then the usual 


drive for air and exercise was to a 
small town about seven miles distant, 
where, as may be easily imagined, 
there was not much to be admired 
by what iscalled “a real tewn man,” 
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which our friend “Cas” must be al- 
lowed to have been. Well, he had 
been taken to this town twice, and 
had seen more than enough in it to 
create surprise that any one could 
exist in it for a month, when on his 
third journey to it in the old family 
coach-and-four, the following amus- 
ing ejaculation broke forth from 
him. The carriage was proceeding 
at a foot pace up one of the many 
long and steep hills with which the 
road was blessed, the body of it 
swinging to and fro, corresponding 
with the step of the wheel-horses in 
their walk, as the family coaches of 
those days, on their nearly upright 
springs and long braces, were wont 
to do, when “ Cas,” heaving a deep 
sigh and looking piteously at his host, 
who sat opposite to him, thus gave 
vent to his feelings :— 

“Upon my word, friend Yorke, 
this is a truly melancholy recreation. 
When shall we return to Erthig ?” 

Such was the extreme kindness of 
disposition of Mr. Yorke, that he ap- 
peared incapable of thinking ill of 
any one, and some of his friends ac- 
cused him of carrying his charity 
towards all men rather too far. I 
will give one instance. 

There came to reside in his neigh- 
bourhood, when the French revolu- 
tion was at its height, one of those 
no-God, no-devil, no-king sort of 
men, which prevailed to a certain 
extent, even in England, at that pe- 
riod, in the person of a wealthy iron- 
master, named William Wilkinson, 
whose works were on the Welsh side of 
Wrexham. Now, setting aside his 
ultra-Radical principles, more rare in 
those days than in the present, there 
was nothing against the moral con- 
duct of the iron-master, who, by 
the way, was a most entertaining 
companion and quite a man of the 
world, in the true acceptation of that 
term, for he had visited almost all 
countries—and he was occasionally a 
gueat at Plasgronow as well as Er- 
thig, my father overlooking his po- 
litical principles for the benefit of his 
society and the general fund of in- 
formation he possessed. It was, 
however, at length suspected that 
his Radicalism was not confined to 
the mere expression of his sentiments, 
but that, like Simeon and Levi in 
days of old, “ when speaking of peace, 
he meditated war.” Ie was sus- 
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pected of supplying the French na- 
tion with cannon, as also of affording 
them other assistance, to the detri- 
ment of his own country. 

The only effect this charge against 
the iron-master had upon Mr. Yorke 
was to induce him to change the 
familiar term by which it was his 
habit to address him of Neighbour 
Wilkinson into “ Wicked Will,” and 
he continued to be a guest at the 
Exthig dinner-table. Mr. Yorkes 
answer to the remonstrance of a 
neighbouring clergyman — his most 
intimate friend — against receiving 
such a man—the enemy to his 
country, as he called him—in his 
house, was perfectly in character with 
him who made it. 

“ My dear Strong,” said he, such 
was his rector’s name, “ what am I 
to do? J cannot fight the fellow !” 

“Fight him!” exclaimed Mr. 
Strong; “there is no cause for your 
fighting him; but there is a wide 
difference between fighting a man and 
having him as a guest at your table.” 

The worthy rector might here 
have enforced his argument by a 
remarkable passage in one of Cicero’s 
letters, where, in justification of his 
being upon such familiar terms with 
Cesar’s favourites, to whose measures 
he was averse, as to be admitted into 
their council, he says, “It is one 
thing to submit to evils we cannot 
remedy, and another to sanction mea- 
sures that we ought to condemn.” 

Mr. Yorke was twice married, and 
had twelve children at the “two 
hatches,” as he always expressed him- 
self. The first Mrs. Yorke, sister 
to the late Lord Brownlow, I do 
not remember, but she was always 
spoken of as most elegant and beau- 
tiful, both in person and in mind, and 
her death was a subject of deep re- 
gret. Her three daughters, being 
the only young ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood who received a London 
education — having been for some 
years at a school in Queen Square 
(the Miss Stevensons) of great cele- 
brity in those days—were looked up 
to as pattern-cards by all the other 
young ladies in that part of the 
country who had not had similar ad- 
vantages. The eldest, “ Miss Yorke,” 
as she was called — of whom, by the 
way, as will afterwards appear, | 
was near being the destruction by a 
schoolboy frolic — was decidedly the 
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most elegant young woman within 
the circle in which she moved, and 
as amiable as she was elegant, doing 
infinite credit to the tuition she had 
received. Alas! her life was cut 
short ; it may be by the very means 
by which she had been made the ele- 
gant creature that she was, namely, 
the confinement and labours of a 
London school. She fell a victim to 
consumption about her twenty-eighth 
year, and the health of her two sis- 
ters was never afterwards good. 

My memory will not allow me to 
say whether Mr. Yorke was ever in 
parliament ; but having a larger pro- 
perty in the county of ‘Denbigh than 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn possessed, 
he made an attempt to represent it 
during the minority of the last ba- 
ronet, but did not succeed. His 
eldest son, the late Mr. Yorke—for 
he is also gathered to his fathers, by 
which it would appear there was a 
natural want of stamina in this wor- 
thy family—sat one session, but for 
what place my memory fails to in- 
form me, and then retired to what 
suited him better, namely, Erthig and 
and its agrémens. 

Some years after the decease of the 
first Mrs. Yorke, Mr. Yorke married 
a Mrs. Meyrick, a widow, and a 
Welsh heiress of good three thousand 
a-year, by whom he had another fa- 
mily, equal in number to that he 
already a And I cannot 
pass over this lady without notice, 
not with the view of exhibiting her 
as a counterpart of the clegance and 
distinguished deportment which the 
first Mrs. Yorke had always been 
represented to me as possessing to the 
highest possible degree of which hu- 
man nature is capable, but as doing 
great honour to that nature, by her 
extremely benevolent disposition, and 
a wish to diffuse happiness to all 
within the sphere of her actions. A 
better woman never lived ; but were 
an example wanting to shew how 
studiously, how expressly, it is or- 
dained that our frail nature shall 
never arrive at perfection, we should 
at once find it here. ‘The good na- 
ture of this lady bordered upon weak- 
ness ; her humanity was allied to in- 
dolence ; her piety was tinctured with 
superstition —the strong characteris- 
tic of the Welsh; and latterly, her 
beautiful mind was all but obscured 
hy a cloud, that not only dimmed its 
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beauty, but well-nigh rendered it but 
the shade of what it was. Such are 
the inscrutable ways of Providence : 
inscrutable, indeed, they are; but 
we must here put the finger on the 
lip, and not dare to murmur at what 
we have no power to control. 

A truce to the dismals. One pe- 
culiar feature in the character of the 
second Mrs. Yorke was extreme 
plainness of attire; and, indeed, she 
could well dispense with artificial or- 
naments, for, although her figure 
was not elegant, her face was very 
handsome, and her features most ex- 
wressive of the natural goodness of 
rer heart. But she carried this ap- 
yearance of lowliness of condition and 
numility perhaps to too great an ex- 
treme; and the following is a ludi- 
crous instance of how effectually she 
succeeded in doing so. It was the 
custom of some of the families in the 
neighbourhood to purchase the cloth 
for their servants’ livery at the 
Wrexham annual fair, of which | 
have already spoken; and Mrs. 
Yorke thought she would try the 
experiment herself. On selecting all 
that was wanting from the stall of a 
Yorkshire clothier, she was thus ad- 
dressed by him, “* Why your mais- 
ter mun be a rich mon; pray where 
does he live?” “My master,” said 
Mrs. Yorke, “lives at Erthig, two 
miles from this place, and J am his 
wife.” The consternation of the 
Yorkshireman may be imagined; 
but it was the luckiest hit he made 
in the week, for he was for many 
years afterwards the provider of the 
family livery, which was no small 
order. 

From the intimacy which subsisted 
between Mr. Yorke and my father, 
whom he always addressed by the 
familiar appellation of “ Tom,” it 
may be supposed that myself, as well 
as the rest of my family, was often 
a guest at Erthig, and a witness of 
some of those amusing scenes which 
would now and then result from 
poor Mrs. Yorke diving into theo- 
logical subjects, and of course get- 
ting beyond her depth. How well 
do I remember the finale to one of 
her dissertations on the prophecies, 
which continued beyond the period 
at which it was the usual custom of 
Mr. Yorke, in the winter time, to 
turn to the small table by the fire- 
side, after the ladies had left the 
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dinner-room, and cnjoy the society 
of his friends over his wine and his 
biscuits, or, more correctly speaking, 
his “ Harleian miscellany,” as he in- 
variably called his very good port. 
“ A Long Parliament!” he exclaimed, 
loud enough for his lady to hear , 
but no move was made. “ Surely, 
Di” (his lady’s Christian name was 
Diana, but he always abbreviated it 
to Di) “is waiting for a prophecy to 
be fulfilled,” would be the next re- 
mark ; and when, at last, she did rise 
from her chair, to repair with her 
family to the drawing-room, he thus 
most good-naturedly addressed her, 
“ Well, Di, you certainly have much 
sense; but, [ am sorry to say, still 
more of nonsense.” A good-humoured 
smile from his amiable partner was 
the usual result of those harmless 
rebukes, never intended to provoke 
aught but a smile. 

Mr. Yorke, any more than his 
neighbour, my father, had no great 
respect for the mountain Welsh, 
great or small, looking upon them as 
somewhat of a semi-barbarous race, 
according to their experience of so- 
ciety ; and which, in comparison with 
the state of it at the present day, 
they undoubtedly were. And he 
once, in my presence, gave the fol- 
lowing laughable proof of his estima- 
tion ef them. He said, that when- 
ever he saw any one who had been to 
spend the walk at Carés Hunt, the 
first question he asked him was, not 
what sport, but who fought? The 
fact is, that although this hunt- 
meeting was attended by some of the 
principal squires of the county, no- 
thing was more common than a good 
upstanding fight, with fists, over their 
cups. 

{ do not know how I can better 
express what I mean than by saying, 
that there was altogether about Mr. 
Yorke something irresistibly amus- 
ing, not only in his conversation, but 
in his actions, his gestures,—in fact, 
his general deportment. In the first 


place, there was that abstraction of 


thought which some of our great 
scholars have been addicted to, which 
produced amusing results. He would 
often sit for a quarter of an hour 
without uttering a word,—without, 
indeed, seeming conscious of where 
he was or what he was doing, shak- 
mg one leg crossed over the other, 
when he would at once break forth 
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with some most amusing anecdote 
In the next place, although every 
act and word at once proclaimed the 
gentleman, there was something 
amusing in his personal appearance, 
which may be imagined from the 
description I have given of him on 
the old dun mare. ‘Then his sneeze, 
—why it resembled the report of a 
musket, and in one instance proved 
as destructive. ‘The fact was this: 
he was sitting in Marchwhiel Church 
with his back to an old gentleman, 
who had fallen asleep in the ser- 
mon, when one of his tremendous 
sneezes exploded. Now it hap- 
pened that some doubt existed at 
the time as to the stability of the 
tower of this church, which was 
about to be repaired; and the 
old gentleman, imagining that the 
noise which assailed his ears was 
caused by its fall, absolutely tumbled 
to the ground with affright; and, be- 
ing in a weak state of health at the 
time, it was said he never recovered 
it. Mr. Yorke used to say he be- 
lieved he was the only man who had 
ever sneezed another to death. 

Some of Mr. Yorke’s most amusing 
anecdotes related to an old Welsh 
squire of eccentric habits, namely, 
Mr. Lioyd, of Tuthen. He was a ba- 
chelor and believed to be very rich ; 
but being one of those blots on Na- 
ture’s escutcheon which nothing short 
of satiety of all the good things of this 
world would content, he availed him- 
self of the following unique expe- 
dient to procure them, “I have a 
little beak at home,” he would say 
in a whisper to those persons whom 
he visited, possessed of parks, fish- 
eries, and well - stocked manors, 
“and in that little book is your 
name ;” at the same time requesting 
them not to repeat a word of what 
he said to them on that subject. 
Secrets of this sort, however, are 
seldom kept. Men tell their wives ; 
their wives tell their friends; and, 
at length, rather a long list of these 
expectant purveyors of venison, fish, 
and game, sent to his house in abund- 
ance, at different seasons of the year, 
reached the ears of Mr. Yorke, who 
was used thus to express himself on 
the subject, “ I have never heard a 
word of the little book, and, there- 
fore, I should not be surprised at a 
handsome legacy from Old Lloyd 
of Tuthen, as we have been great 
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friends through life.” Old Lloyd, 
however, died without making a will. 
There was a little anecdote of this 
extraordinary character, which Mr. 
Yorke much liked to relate. He 
was, like most Welsh squires of his 
day, a hard drinker; and also, like 
most of his genus, of a very hard 
constitution. On his arrival at his 
eightieth year, he gave a dinner at 
his own house; and in returning 
thanks to his guests for drinking his 
health, he said he had that day 
tapped his fourth score, and hoped it 
would be found to be well mellowed 
by age. There was point in this re- 
mark, and it was characteristic of the 
period in which hard drinking was 
considered an accomplishment. 
Erthig juvenile ball at Christmas 
was, to a certain class of the neigh- 
bouring community, a great event; 
and truly it was done in very good 
style. 1 well remember that [ could 
not sleep the night preceding it ; but 
having a hand in the following 
abominable transaction, shewed how 
little worthy I was of the liberal 
boon. There was, on one occasion, 
a good-natured clergyman of the 


neighbourhood, who was amongst the 
elders of the party, and we played 
upon him the following trick, very 


much to his annoyance. We puta 
calves’-foot jelly into each of his 
coat-pockets, and then got him to 
stand with his back to the fire, when 
the consequence may easily be pre- 
dicted. No sooner was the jelly 
warm than it began to drip through 
the lining of his copious coat-pockets, 
and in this state he walked about 
the room for some time before he 
was aware of the awkward situation 
in which he was placed. Ilad water- 
carts been in use in those days, the 
comparison of his reverence to one 
of these dust-laying implements would 
have held good. 

But this was not the only clergy- 
man, visiting Erthig, upon whom 
practical jokes were played by a 
mixture of Eton and Rugby boys, 
which so frequently congregated un- 
der its roof. ‘The name of the curate 
of the parish was Edward Edwards, 
whom Mr. Yorke himself christened 
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“ Double Ned;” and I well recol- 
lect having a hand in an act of great 
irreverence towards him. Whilst 
deeply engaged in an argument, we 
filled the bottom part of his large 
cauliflower wig with ivory fish, used 
for markers at the card-table; and 
in this state he went home to his 
family, not having detected the liberty 
taken with his truly canonical -look- 
ing wig. oa 

On the late Mr. Yorke attaining 
his majority, one of the grandest en- 
tertainments ever heard of in those 
parts was given at this mansion ; 
but I only think it worth while to 
mention one fact relating to it, as 
illustrative of the sort of refresh- 
ments considered necessary on the 
occasion, and in contrast with those 
of the present day. In the entrance- 
hall of Erthig is a remarkably hand- 
some marble cistern, holding, I may 
say, at least twenty gallons. This 
was filled with exquisitely made 
punch, of which I, amongst others, 
partook so liberally, as to be put to 
bed in the house, and in the same 
room with one of the sons of the 
house, then at Eton, and who fell 
with such force against the castors of 
the posts of his bed, as seriously to 
injure one of his eyes. 

I now take my leave of the Mr. 
Yorke of my younger days, and 
with this firm conviction, namely, 
that, inasmuch as I have not hitherto 
seen, I henceforth never shall see, his 
equal, in the social hour especially. 
It was not merely that the inborn 
gentleman, which Fielding says no 
outward appearance can disguise,— 
and he of whom I am speaking was 
one of the worst-dressed men in the 
country,—was to be seen at every 
step Mr. Yorke took, at every mo- 
tion he made, and at every word he 
uttered; and, let people say what 
they may although adventitious ac- 
complishments may be possessed by 
all ranks, it is the mien and manner 
of the inborn gentleman only that 
makes them sit casy; it was not 
merely on these accounts, I say, that 
this worthy man appeared such a 
magnus Apollo in my eyes.” ‘There 
were attractions in his conversation 


— 


* Mr. Yorke was of the Hardwicke family, and was fond of shewing a fine portrait 


of “ his relation,” Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, which hung in his hall. 


There is in 


Marchwhiel Church a splendidly illuminated window, exhibiting the armorial bearings 


of the Yorke family. 
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peculiarly powerful on young minds, 
just beginning to taste of, if not to 
enjoy, the sweets of ancient classic 
literature. ‘“ Those contemplative 
hours,” writes Cicero to his esteemed 
friend Varro, “ you spend at your 
Tusculan villa, are, in my estimation, 
what alone deserve to be called life ; 
and I would willingly renounce the 
whole wealth and splendour of the 
world to be at liberty to pass my 
time in the same agreeable and phi- 
losophical manner.” Such was, in 
great part, the life Mr. Yorke of 
Erthig led. ‘Then the sort of Vir- 
gilian hue, ifthe expression may be 
allowed me, he diffused over his lan- 
guage, added to the “ sweetness and 
abandon with which it flowed,” as 
Mr. Adolphus says of Sir Walter 
Scott, gave it an ineffable charm. 
The man who stalks about like a 
walking library, spouting his Pagan 
quotations on every occasion, is no- 
thing less than a bore in society. It 
is the vice and crudity of learning 
without its healthful charm. But 


this was not Mr. Yorke’s case. It 
was only when an apt opportu- 
nity offered for an apt application 


of a line from one of his favourite 
authors, that he ever obtruded his 
reading upon his company,—but then 
with th e best effect, as in the best 
taste. Lastly, politics were very rare- 
ly a subject of conversation at Er- 
thig, —in the social hour, never. 
The shackles which a blind devotion 
to parties imposes upon men of the 
present day, would have been spurn- 
ed by Mr. “Yorke, whose feelings on 
the subject never carried him bey ond 
those excited by an unfeigned and 
ardent attachment to the religion and 
constitution of his country. God 
rest his soul! and may he receive 
the reward to which his blameless 
and honourable life may entitle him, 
—if such reward there be, which 
God grant there may. 

The late MraYorke of Erthig, son 
of the gentleman of whom I have 
written—and gratefully written, from 
a recollection of his kindness to me 
in my youth — although a great 
admirer of his father’s talents for 
humour and other colloquial accom- 
plishments, was denied the inherit- 
ance of them. Ile was, however, 
heir to all his virtues as a man and 
a gentleman, and stood equally high 
in these respects in the estimation of 
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his neighbours and friends. An in- 
firmity of hearing operated against 
him in the social hour. 

Tam now about to fly at still higher 
game—to attempt to draw the cha- 
racter of whom I conceive to have 
been the best and mostefficient country 
clergyman that has ever come under 
my ‘Observation ; ; L allude to the late 
Rey. Samuel Strong, rector of March- 
whiel, in the county of Denbigh, in 
which parish the greater part of the 
Erthig property is situated. But 
do I feel myself equal to such a task ? 
My readers shall decide that point ; 
and all that I shall add in reference 
to it is, that although the character 
and actions of hounds and horses have 
occupied a large share of my atten- 
tion through life, that of men and 
their doings has been far from being 
unobserved by me. It is as Persius 
says,— 


* Mille hominum species, et rerum dis- 
color usus, 

Velle suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur 
uno.” 


Mr. Strong's native county was 
Dorsetshire ; and what brought him 
into the part of the world in which 
he resided so long, and to so much 
benefit to his fellow-men, Iam unable 
to say; neither do I recollect which 
of the colleges of Oxford he was a 
member of. His lady was also from 
the same county, her maiden name 
being Haines, a family long esta- 
blished there. She was related to 
the celebrated Duchess of King- 
ston, and aunt to the late Mr. Chud- 
leigh Haines, well known in the 
sporting world, whose sister is the 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Strangeways, brother to the Earl of 
Ilchester ; who, although residing in 
Dorsetshire was, with his family, 
a frequent visitor at the rectory of 
Marchwhiel (commonly pronounced 
Markwheel). 

I shall commence with the personal 
appearance of this most excellent 
man ; for I have always been of 
opinion that, inasmuch as in the ordi- 
nary walks of life a good countenance 
is a letter of recommendation, it is of 
no small effect in the reading-desk 
or the pulpit. Mr. Strong stood 
quite six feet, and strong he was, for 
his strength was proportionate to his 
inches. His form, perhaps, did not 
altogether square with the strict rules 
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of symmetry, neither could his man- 
ners and deportment exactly be called 
graceful; his complexion likewise, 
although his features were regular 
and very handsome, was dark and 
swarthy, which, together with a sort 
of dignified sternness of exterior, gave 
one at first sight the idea of something 
primitive as well as apostolical in 
his character; but the moment he 
spoke, all relaxed into looks of good- 
will, of pity, or of tenderness, as 
occasion might call forth. In fact, 
the beautiful spirit of Christian be- 
nevolence never failed to break forth 
in every sentence he uttered, and ex- 
treme gentleness and good-nature 
were the leading characteristics of 
the man. With strength of under- 
standing that was highly esteemed 
and constantly appealed to by his 
neighbours, his conversation was at 
the same time suited to all ages, his 
society much sought after, and his 
life may be said to have been a 
uniform exemplar of those precepts 
which he recommended others to 
practise. And, perhaps, one of the 
best proofs of its having been so, as 
well as of the utility of his calling, 
may be found in one single fact. 
Although the next parish to his 
abounded in Dissenters of all sorts, 
that of which he had the care, for a 
long series of years, contained only 
one. 

Previously to drawing at more 
length the character of this excellent 
and most useful country clergyman, 
{ will quote what Adam Smith says 
on the subject, in his chapter on the 
influence of custom :— 


“The man (the clergyman) whose 
peculiar occupation is to keep the world 
in mind of that awful futurity which 
awaits them, who is to announce what 
may be the fatal consequences of every 
deviation from the rules of duty, and 
who is himself to set the example of the 
most exact conformity, seems to be the 
messenger of tidings which cannot, in 
propriety, be delivered either with levity 
or indifference.” 

So far so good; but he afterwards 
tells us, “ Nothing can be more suit- 
able to the character of a clergyman 
than that grave, that austere and 
abstracted severity, which we are 
habituated to expect in his beha- 
viour.” 

Now although I admit that the 
clerical badge is 2 symbol of the holy 
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calling, and ought to be preserved 
unspotted from the world, still I 
never can bring myself to believe 
it separates the person wearing it 
from the interests, pursuits, and the 
harmless pleasures of life. At all 
events such was not Mr. Strong’s 
opinion. Ile enjoyed the society of 
his intimate friends and neighbours 
at stated times and in the social hour ; 
was one of the best shots in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and enjoyed his rubber of 
whist, at which he generally excelled 
his fellows. It would appear he read 
his Bible, as every man should read it, 
without finding any thing in its dic- 
tates which forbids a reasonable enjoy- 
ment of innocent pleasure, or moderate 
relaxation of the various cares of life. 
It is only when they encroach upon 
the time—so amply provided for by 
the person in question — to comfort 
the afflicted, to assuage the anguish 
of the penitent and broken-hearted, 
to snatch the victim of bad example 
from the brink of ruin, to visit and 
relieve the fatherless and the widow, 
that they are unfit for a clergyman 
to indulge in. Mr. Strong's religion 
was truly practical, and» consisted 
more in the beautiful spirit of be- 
nevolence than that of any man in 
his station with whom I have hitherto 
been acquainted. 
‘* Pleased to approve, benevolent to 
spare,” 
he appeared to breathe love and 
charity to all mankind ; so much so, 
indeed, as by some to be thought to 
have carried those dearly-prized vir- 
tues rather too far in making allowance 
for human imbecilities. Thisisa point 
I am not able to determine ; but I 
can take upon myself to say, that a 
religionist without charity found no 
favour in his eyes; and if the above 
charge was a just one, it can only 
be laid to an effusion of benevolence, 
of which no man need feel ashamed. 
It was all very well for Plato in his 
philosophy to talk of extinguishing 
vicious propensities by an absolute 
control over the passions, but Mr. 
Strong was a better judge of human 
nature. He knew that 
** To threats the stubborn sinner oft is 
hard ; 
Wrapp'd in his crimes, against the storm 
prepared ; 
But when the milder beams of mercy plau, 
He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak 
away.” 
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As I have already said, this good 
man was himself a living sermon of 
the truths he taught ; and considered 
it to be his duty—to use the eloquent 
words of Sergeant Talfourd — not 
merely to walk in the path of virtue, 
but to allure to brighter worlds and 
lead the way. In fact he realised the 
imagination of Dryden, when de- 
scribing a similar character :-— 


“He bore his great commission in his 
look, 

But sweetly temper’d awe, and soften’d 
all he spoke ; 

He preach’d the joys of heaven and pains 
of hell, 

And warn’d the sinner with becoming 
zeal, 

But on eternal mercy loved to dwell.” 


I have never witnessed such fine 
command of temper as that which 
Mr. Strong held over his. I never 
met with a person who had heard 
him give vent to what may be called 
an angry word. In fact, it seemed 
to be moulded into that frame of 
benevolence which the Divine Au- 
thor of Christianity established, as 
the principle of the doctrine which 
Ife tanght, and the test by which we 
are to be tried. Nor had this any 
thing to do with an assumed urbani- 
ty, partaking more of politeness than 
of fecling; a simple habit, rather 
than a virtue : it was the true princi- 
ple of humanity on which all his 
actions appeared to be based. 

The conduct of this excellent cler- 
gyman to his parishioners and ser- 
vants was exactly what it should 
have been. As for the latter, long 
as 1 knew them, I never remember 
any change, unless it were in Samuel 
the footman being captivated with 
the charms of Nancy the cook, and 
becoming her husband instead of her 
lover, which, no doubt, he had long 
heen; and the faces of his out-of- 
door servants were just as familiar to 
me as his own. As regarded the 
former—his parishioners, chiefly agri- 
cultural—his situation as their rector 
did not restrain him from the kindest 
personal contact with the poorest of 
them when he met them in his rides 
or walks; and he went the right 
way to create their esteem. How 
often have I seen him stop some of 
the poorest of his flock and make 
such inquiries as these: —‘ Well, 
John, how does Betty go on in her 
new place? 1 hope she will be a 
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good girl and try to keep it?” 
Again, he would thus address an- 
other: — “ Have you heard from 
William (one of his sons)? I dare 
say he likes Liverpool, but I hope he 
will avoid bad company, and not for- 
get what I said to him when he left 
you.” Such was the effect of his 
doctrine and example in his parish, 
that my father always endeavoured 
to procure his servants, male and 
female, from amongst the inhabitants 
of it; and I have reason to believe a 
lawsuit never took place in his parish 
during his ncumbency. ‘The parson 
was the mediator on such occasions, 
and he never failed— 


“ To turn back the tide of ills, relieving 
wrong 
With mild accost of soothing eloquence.” 


T have already said that my father 
did not attend his own parish church, 
giving the preference to that of 
Marchwhiel, from the high esteem 
he entertained for its rector; and 
thither, of course, I always attended 
him when at home, but whether 
with a willing mind, with the ther- 
mometer some degrees below the 
freezing point, is not quite so cer- 
tain. I have, however, the rector 
at this moment before me in my 
mind’s eye, on his road from the 
Rectory to the church. The dis- 
tance being little over half a mile, 
when the weather admitted of it, he 
always walked, accompanied by his 
two daughters and his only son, if he 
was at home; and a most respectable 
and truly clerical appearance did he 
make. Ile generally wore a full 
cocked hat, carried a strong gold- 
headed cane in his hand, had some- 
what ofa dignified step, which gave 
a commanding air to his carriage ; 
and it was delightful to see the re- 
spect paid to him by his flock as he 
passed through such as were awaiting 
his arrival previously to their enter- 
ing the church. ‘Then, strange to 
say, there was a strong resemblance 
in form and character between him- 
self and his clerk, who was a most 
respectable man in his way ; and the 
following little interchange of good 
and Christian fellowship invariably 
took place between them in church. 
On descending from the pulpit the 
clerk’s snuff-box was presented to 
the rector, who took one pinch as a 
refresher, we may presume, after the 
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fatigue he had gone through. There almost exclusively was; and had 
may be something in this familiar act they been published, I think they 
that may not, perhaps, accord with would have been as highly spoken 
the ultra-refinement of the present of in that character as those by the 
day, which has found its way into Rev. Augustus William Hare were, 
churches as well as into the drawing- in a late number of the Quarterly 
room and the theatre; but, in my Review, and for that especial excel- 
view of it, there was something cha- lence. Like that of Mr. Hare, the 
racteristic of the benevolent feeling language Mr. Strong adopted was 
which ought to exist between two “familiar without being plebeian, and 
persons simultaneously employed in his matter solid without being ab- 
the exercise of their holy calling.* struse,” to use the precise words of 

I may have been but a bad judge the Quarterly; and in his delivery 
of a sermon in the days to which I there were no forced vagaries of 
am alluding,—say up to my twenty- the voice, but all telling upon 
second year; but I have neverheard and increasing the feeling of the 
any that I liked better than those words; and if, by plainness of ex- 
preached by the excellent rector of pression he lost something in dig- 
Marchwhiel, who may besaidto have nity, he gained more in effect. I 
been— have heard it said that a congre- 
gation considers it a compliment to 
be talked to as if they were wiser 
than they are; it may be so; but for 
which, no doubt, added much to my own part I am no admirer of 
their excellence, as the authority of — what is called pulpit eloquence, high- 
personal character in clergymen will flown and ecstatic as it too often is; 
never fail to do. It may be ima- and agree with Johnson, that “ po- 
gined, -from what I have said of lished periods and glittering sentences 
him, that he had much dignity of fly over the heads of the common 
manner in the pulpit, and such was people without any impression on 
the case; his accent and delivery their hearts;” and that the sinner 
were forcible, although the former sent from his church enraptured, and 
was a little tinged with that peculiar the sinner converted, are two very 
to the county in which he was born; different things, as far as the result 
and in the reading-desk he had a_ is concerned. Again, I am no man 
manner of turning up his eyes at for what are called new lights, the 
the end of a sentence, at that of light of reason being the only sure 
each verse in the Psalms especially, guide; and having a wonderful re- 
which had a very impressive effect. spect for all that Lord Bacon has 
Then, in my opinion, he preached written, I greatly admire his notion 
precisely the style of sermon suited of sermons. ‘ Wines,” says he, 
to a rural congregation, which his “ which, at first treading,run gently, 


‘““A living sermon of the truths he 
taught,” 


* In a certain humorous memoir of a parish clerk, he is described as having a 
two-fold profession, adding that of chirurgeon to his sacred duties in the church. Now 
I have already shewn that John Cross, for such was his name, attended his rector on 
week-days for the purpose of helping to flush a cock or espy a hare, at both of which 
he was a well-known good hand ; and although he did not, as was the case with the 
other to which I have alluded, “ shave his priest, when in his cups, with Spanish 
blacking instead of soap, and dirt his wig with lamp-black instead of powder,” he 
exceeded him in the number of bis occupations. He was a shoemaker and village 
schoolmaster, as well as clerk, which gave birth to the following couplet, written by 
one of the young Yorkes and put over his door :— 


** John Cross, his trades are three ; 
Cobler, clerk, and dominie.”’ 


This is not amiss, but not equal to an epitaph, said to have been written by one 
parish clerk on another :— 


“« Reader, if thou canst read, 
Look down upon this stone ; 

Do all we can, Death is a man 
That never spareth none.” 
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are pleasanter than those which are 


forced by the wine-press, for these 


taste of the stone and the husks of 
the grape ; so those doctrines are ex- 
ceedingly wholesome and sweet which 
flow from the Scriptures gently 
pressed, and not wrested into con- 
troversies and commonplace.” By 
going beyond this, doubts are often 
raised to persons who never heard 
of them before; and they cannot, 
perhaps, be solved in the next half- 
hour’s discourse. 

In private life Mr. Strong wasevery 
thing which those who associated 
with him could desire. lis manner 
was sprightly and pleasant to the 
last degree, and presented a beautiful 
contrast to the austere deportment of 
some of his brotherhood of the pre- 
sent day, amongst Dissenters from the 
old Church especially, who appear to 
rank what may be called social 
mirth among the mortal sins. Like 
the squire of his parish he had a 
good store of amusing anecdotes, 
which he related equally well; and 
although he did not mix much in 
the gaieties of his very aristocratic 
neighbourhood, yet, having an in- 
come independent of his preferment, 
he had what are called snug little 
dinner-parties, as well as occasional 
visits from some of his Dorsetshire 
friends, and those of the best stamp. 
And here an anecdote occurs to me 
which I cannot forbear relating. 
During one of my visits to his part 
of the world, some eight or ten years 
after I had ceased to reside in it, I 
was thus accosted by him, on arriving 
at his house at the dinner-hour :— 
“Your old friend Chudleigh Haynes* 
is here, and let me beg of you, 
if you can avoid it, not to mention 
the subject of fox-hunting. He has 
been what he calls ‘a tour of 
hounds,’ and has twice related all he 
saw and heard of thirteen packs in 
my presence, and [ think a third 
time would be the death of me.” 
There was, to me, something irre- 
sistibly amusing in this remark, 
but the upshot was a third reca- 
pitulation of all my old friend saw 
and heard in the tour of hounds, 
and his worthy uncle outliving it. 
But was not Mr. Strong himself a 
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sportsman? Only with his gun, and 
he killed more woodcocks than any 
gentleman in his neighbourhood. 
Ifad he been inclined to take the field 
with hounds, which he was not, he 
would have cut a sorry figure, for he 
was a very indifferent horseman, and 
whatis called a “welter weight” as well. 

It is said that, to be a good divine, 
a man ought to possess a tolerable 
fund of every species of knowledge. 
The gentleman I am speaking of 
must have been of this opinion, for 
with all his erudition, which was 
of the highest order, he descended 
to pursuits not always congenial 
with superior literary acquirements. 
Amongst these was a great love of 
ornithology ; and in his walks about 
his parish with his daughters in the 
spring, he was as earnest a bird’s-nest 
hunter as it contained. He always 
maintained a bird’s-nest to be one of 
those daily miracles that, from its 
familiarity, is passed over without 
regard ; whereas, among the all-ex- 
traordinary operations of Nature, 
none is more entitled to excite our 
admiration and claim our attention. 
With this view he was in the habit 
of watching the actions of birds 
during the season of their nidification, 
incubation, hatching, nutrition, and 
their subsequent actions to the pe- 
riod of the brood taking flight, when 
all further care and affection of the 
parent-birds cease, with great inter- 
est and delight ; and he had a small 
collection of nests of rare structure, 
which he was fond of exhibiting to 
his friends, as proofs of the sort of 
heaven-taught sagacity they dis- 
play in providing for, not merely the 
comfort, but the safety of the broods, 
that they are intended to con- 
tain. One, I remember, was of that 
class called pensile, which is con- 
fined to three only of European 
birds, but common in countries where 
serpents and monkeys prevail, as the 
only security against them. I am 
not quite certain as to the name of 
the bird in question, but the titmouse 
is one of the three in Europe who have 
pensile nests, and it is thus called in 
ornithology the parus pendulinus. 
The oriole is onedlie which bird I 
have seen in France but never in 


* Mr. Chudleigh Haynes was an enthusiastic sportsman, and one of the most 
amusing companions of his day. 
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England. Me had, likewise, another 
nest of extraordinary form, found in 
a large furze-bush, but my memory 
fails me in the name of the bird. 
The mention of these things in con- 
nexion with so learned a man as 
Mr. Strong can only be allowed, on 
two pleas : one, to the developement 
of his real character in the various 
lights in which it appeared to me ; 
the other, as shewing that the mi- 
nutie of such characters are interest- 
ing, and, like the filings of diamonds, 
not without their use. 

On the subject of birds’ nests 
I can mention, from my own know- 
ledge, an extraordinary fact, con- 
firming the assertion of naturalists, 
that birds have a desire to make their 
nests one year in the same place that 
they selected for it the last, provided 
nothing occurred to make them dis- 
likeit. One, called a “ white-throat,” 
made her nest for two consecutive 
years, rearing her brood to maturity, 
on the hinge of the garden-door at 
Plaseronow, which, as we may ima- 


gine, was not merely opened scores of 


times in the course of the day, but, 
when the wind was strong, would 
fall to with great violence, 
course, with a loud noise. The bird 
regarded neither the one nor the 
other. 

I cannot pass over without no- 
tice the wife of this excellent man, 
with whom he may be said to have 
lived full thirty years as if their two 
bodies were animated by one soul. 
As the one was the model of a coun- 
try clergyman, so was the other the 
pattern of a country clergyman’s 
wife, for she possessed all the virtues 
adapted to the shade of private life. 
As was said of Eve, who preferred 
the conversation of her husband to 
that of the angel, Mrs. Strong very 
seldom went abroad, but her society 
was sought under her own roof. 
Added to extreme personal neatness, 
there was a gentleness, a cheerful- 
and a courteousness in her 
manner, with a simplicity and pro- 
priety of expression that charmed at 
first sight, together with humility, 
not studied nor unbecoming—for, al- 
though the loveliest of the Christian 
graces, this may be carried too far— 
but the natural effect of the truly 
Christian spirit which she possessed. 
Unfortunately, her health was deli- 
cate, and she sank into her grave 


ness, 
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many years before her husband, who 
erected a monument to her memory, 
on which her true character was 
given in these few words :— 

“« A meck and quiet spirit, in the sight 
of God, is of great price.” 


These words are from the Proverbs, 
and thus parodied by one of our own 
poets :— 


** Jler voice was even soft, s gent le, slow, 


An excellent thing in woman. 


No one can have read the beau- 
tiful stories in Ovid's Metamorphosis 
and not remember that in which he 
represents a good old couple, happy 
and satisfied im moderate circum- 
stances ; hospitable and liberal of the 
little they had; affectionate in their 
conjugal relation—so much so, in- 
deed, that when they saw their 
homely residence being transformed 
into a temple, all the bounty they 
asked of the gods they had enter- 
tained was, that they might perform 
the office of priesthood and at their 
death not survive one another. There 
is much here that reminds me of the 
inmates of Marchwhiel Rectory, at 
the time to which Tam alluding ; and 
in reference to the request of the 
fond couple in the fable, the analogy 
is striking. ‘The decease of his wife 
was most severely felt by Mr. Strong, 
and the following trifling circum- 
stance will afford a better proof of the 
fact than any I am able to produce, as 
it was not to be supposed that a man 
of his natural strength of mind would 
give way to mere outward expressions 
of his grief. He was a large snuff- 
taker, and so was his lady, to a cer- 
tain extent. They, however, pos- 
sessed but one box, and it passed 
from one to the other, as occasion 
might require, the handing of it to 
and fro generally accompanied by 
some kind word. With Mrs. Strong's 
death, however, did the snuff-taking 
of her husband cease. Much as hc 
was given to it, he was never after- 
wards seen with a snuff-box or snuff 
in his hand. 

I do not exactly recollect how long 
this excellent man survived his ex- 
cellent wife, yet, although there was 
in his countenance that which was 
not expressive of perfect health, and 
he was subject to sharp fits of gout, 
his term of life was cut shorter than, 
from his temperate and regular 
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habits, his friends expected it might 
have been. But his death, like his 
life, was not without its moral. A 
Pagan writer says, “Tate has con- 
demned all men to die; but to die 
well Nature has given to be peculiar to 
the virtuous” 
arsviien) : 


omrovdass % Quis 
and by the account given 
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me by his daughter, the death of 


Addison was not more remarkable 
and exemplary than his was. And 
here I am again reminded of another 


passage, and a beautiful one it is, of 


a heathen writer. Leelius says of his 
inseparable friend Scipio, “I feel 
myself strongly attached to him by 
the high esteem and the admiration 
I have for his virtue, and he to me 
hy the favourable idea which he had 
formed of my character and my 
morals.” Now the first sentence in 
this passage strictly applies to myself. 
Next to my own parents, I loved and 
respected no man half so much as 
I loved and respected Mr. Strong, 
and to this hour I think of him with 
esteem and admiration. That his 
partiality to me (for such it was, and 
to a considerable extent, for I had a 
sort of carte blanche to his house) had 
a similar foundation to that of Le- 
lius for his friend, it would be absurd 
in me to insinuate ; but this I will say, 
if my soul shall be saved, I shall owe 
the salvation of it to the society, the 
example, the character and conduct 
of this excellent man, and the excel- 
lent advice he gave me, as well as to 
the manner in which he gave it. 

As I love to talk and think of this 
good man—this friend and monitor 


of my youth—so do I like to write of 


him ; and I will mention a little inci- 
dent illustrative of his benevolent 
character and the sincerity of his 
friendship towards myself. A report 
had reached his ears that I had acted 
improperly by a tradesman at Ches- 
ter; in fact, that I had procured 
some valuable articles from him on 
credit, and sold them to raise money. 


* This ill-natured report had its origin in the following circumstance. 
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He told me that he could not bring 
himself to believe what he had heard, 
and that, such being the case, he 
made it his business to investigate 
the affair, which he did, and satistied 
himself of the falsity of it. Then I 
had another proof of his friendship. 
Ile was joint security for me to the 
amount of a thousand pounds, 
which kind act he had a further 
claim on my gratitude, and he was 
no loser by 1t.* 

I remember a remarkable expres- 
sion he made to me when giving me 
advice — and advice from him was 
palatable, for even his censures were 
not barbed with malignity, as some 
are wont to be —on my future con- 
duct in life. “Pray do not get into 
debt,” said he; “ I cannot think how 
any one can do so. <As for myself, | 
never had sufficient courage to get iuto 
debt I” 

J now take my leave of Mr. Strong, 
whose son, lately deceased, was in the 
same sacred profession, and well be- 
neficed in the same county, but not 


in so pleasant a part of it, his living 
having been more within the interior 
of the : principality. 


Friendship—and 
that having its origin at a very carly 
age — may have had its due influ- 
ence in the character I have given of 
his father, but my readers may be 
assured that I have not heightened 
it beyond the truth. 


‘* Who write to share the fame of the de- 
ceased, 

So high in merit, and to them so dear ; 

Such dwell on praises which they think 
they share,” 


I lay not such flattering unction to 
my soul, but on this subject | drop 
my pen with reluctance. 

There was a very extraordinary 
character residing in Marchwhiel 
parish, of whom an anecdote or two 
will not come in amiss. This was 
a Mr. Brown, who lived at what is 
called Marchwhiel Hall, a gentleman 


An unfor- 


tunate baker at Chester was persuaded by an unprincipled ; attorney to sue me for 345/., 
due for bread from the quarter-master ofa troop I had bad the command of in that 
town two years previously, and in the face of a letter from the War Office clearing me 


of any responsibility for the same. 


friends of the 


I was defended (gratis) by my colonel’s brother, 
the Right Honourable Charles Williams Wynn, then 


baker, gave their verdict against me. 


at the bar, and the jury, being 
On the cause being removed to 


the courts above, the verdict was given in my favour, and, I regret to say, the baker 


died in prison, having been thrown into it for the costs. 


In revenge for the triumph 


I gained, this report was raised against me by some of the parties concerned, 
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of good fortune and of a naturally 
kind disposition, notwithstanding the 
fact of his having been known in the 
neighbourhood (near London) where 
he had previously resided as “ bloody 
Brown.” ‘The origin of the appel- 
lation was this. His garden had been 
frequently robbed of much of its 
choicest fruit, and he, being an old 
soldier, having served at the siege of 
Havanna, of which he was used to 
give a most wonderful and amusing 
account, was one not to be trifled 
with on such occasions; consequently, 
he was determined to put a stop to 
the depredations to which he had 
been subject. And he took most 
effectual means to accomplish his ob- 
ject. Heapplied toa dissecting-room 
in London and obtained the leg of a 
human being, fresh cut from the 
body, on which he put a stocking 
and a shoe, and then suspended it in a 
man-trap over his garden-wall. The 
act obtained him the sobriquet I 
have mentioned, but his fruit was 
afterwards safe. 

The following trait in his charac- 
ter was related to me by Mr. Strong, 
who was one of the executors under 
his will. Four letters, marked 1, 2, 
3, and 4, were found amongst his 
papers, three of them written by 
fhimself to some noble lord, whose 
name has escaped me. 
the following effect :— 


No. 1. “My lord, I did myself the 
honour to write to your lordship on the 
— instant. I fear my letter may not 
have reached your lordship’s hands.” 

No. 2. “My lord, I had the honour 
to write to your Lordship on the — ult. 
and am surprised that your lordship has 
not acknowledged the receipt of that, as 
well as of a former letter, should it have 
reached you.” 

No. 3. ‘* My lord, I have had the hon. 
our to write two letters to your lordship, 
to neither of which have you thought 
proper to reply. Unless I receive an 
acknowledgment of either one or the 
other of them, in a week from this time, 
you will hear from me in that language 


They were to 


which one gentleman uses towards an- 
other when he considers himself in- 
sulted.” 

No. 4. His lordship’s answer, 
pleading parliamentary occupation. 

I have now another eminent cler- 
gyman of the same neighbourhood to 
introduce to the notice of my readers 
—the late Henry Newcome, vicar of 
Gresford, and related to the once 
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Primate of Ireland of that name, 
whose son I remember, being at his 
house in my boyish days. Gresford 
village is situated on the same road 
with Marchwhiel—on that leading 
from Chester (through Wrexham) 
to Shrewsbury, only it is on the 
Chester side of Wrexham, whereas 
Marchwhiel is on that of Shrews- 
bury. Its church is one of excellent 
architecture, although inferior to 
Wrexham; stands on a bank of the 
river Allan, in a highly picturesque 
part of the county, and is thus cele- 
— in Welsh annals of a certain 
class :— 


“ Wrexham church, Gresford bells, 
Llangollen vale—the beauties of Wales.” 


I would wish to draw no closer 
parallel between the reverend gentle- 
man of whom I am about to speak 
and him of whom I have already 
spoken, than in stating that the one 
was educated at Cambridge, the other 
at Oxford, as has already been shewn ; 
and also that both were excellent 
men in all the social and moral rela- 
tions of life. But, as has always 
been apparent to me in Cambridge 
and Oxford men, the character of his 
university was strongly impressed on 
the worthy vicar of Grestord. His 
mathematical mind, if I may so ex- 
press myself, was always at work; 
the compasses, scales, quadrants, &c. 
&c., were familiar as household 
words to his family, as I shall pre- 
sently shew; and, which is not al- 
ways the case with gentlemen living 
at their ease in the country, and 
consequently not called upon to do 
so, he turned his mathematical know- 
ledge to a very good account. No 
one within a hundred miles of him 
had such farming implements, all 
made under his own eye. He could 
plan a plough, a house, or a barn,— 
in short, any implement or building, 
with the best ploughwright or archi- 
tect in the county ; and to shew how 
often he was employed on such tasks, 
I may produce the following in- 
stances :—One of his daughters, in 
her childhood, being asked whether 
she would have a slice of plum-cake, 
requested to have one “ from off the 
gable end.” Another, on being told 
it was Plough-Monday, observed, 
that “ it was Plough-Monday all the 
year round with her father.” In fact, 
the vicar of Gresford abounded ia 
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what the Greeks called the rgaxcian 
—a skill in applying the powers of 
science to the practical purposes of 
life. And this was observable in his 
case, even in trifles; at the same 
time that they shewed he was not 
willing to walk in the common track, 
and to persist in error because his 
neighbour did so. His carriage and 
horses may be cited here. Instead 
of the low, compass-perch, lumbering 
vehicle of that period, generally 
drawn by horses little removed from 
the agricultural cart-horse, his car- 
riage was hung lightly and high, 
with the perch nearly straight, agree- 
able with the true principles of trac- 
tion, and drawn by io little 
horses, at least three parts bred. 
And the like may be said of him as 
to what the ancients termed the 
gvexn, or natural philosophy, the 
end of which is speculative truth, in- 
asmuch as he was allowed to be the 
most clear-headed man in that part 
of the principality, and, I may ven- 
ture to say, in all the other parts 
of it as well. Still less was he want- 
ing in ethics,—the seeking out those 
rules of human action that lead to 


happiness, and the means to practise 
them ; for, as I have already observed, 
he was a very exemplary character in 


private life. And what a charmin 
companion he was at home, upon al 
subjects, and ignorant of none with 
which he ought to be acquainted ! 
Gresford vicarage was a favourite 
haunt of mine in my boyish days. 
In the first place, a great intimacy 
subsisted between our respective fa- 
milies, especially between myself and 
his two sons, the elder of whom is 
now the incumbent of the valuable 
rectory of Shenley, Herts ; the other, 
archdeacon of Ruthin, and well bene- 
ficed also. Secondly, the vicar kept 
a capital house, and the best tap of 
ale within twenty miles of him. And 
Iam here led to some anecdotes, the 
first of which is characteristic of the 
clear-sightedness of Mr. Newcome. 
Wrexham races, now ranking high 
amongst provincial meetings of the 
kind, were, at the period I allude 
to, only in their infancy, little 
better, indeed, than what are called 
leather-plate races. Dining one day 
at the vicarage during the time 
these races were going on, our host 
remarked a restlessness in the mo- 
tions of his two sons and myself— 
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a sort of impatience to get free; 
and no sooner had we one glass 
of wine after the cloth was removed, 
than, by mutual signals, we made a 
start, our ponies being ready saddled 
for the occasion. “Where now ?” 
said the vicar, just as we gained the 
door. “For a ride, sir,’ was our 
answer. “So soon after your din- 
ner!” resumed our host —“ Pray, 
whither are you bound?” “ We 
think of riding as far as Wrexham,” 
was our reply. “ Wrexham!” said 
the vicar. “Wait a moment. Are 
not races going on at Wrexham to- 
day ?” “They are, sir,” was our 
answer. “ Well, then,” said our host, 
Cryly, “ There will be plenty of black- 
guards there without you, and I recom- 
mend you to take some other road.” 
Mr. Newcome was a man of im- 
mense calibre of body, as well as of 
mind, and his second son promised to 
be equally stout. On this subject he 
was fond of relating an anecdote of 
Tow Jones, the Wrexham butcher. 
They were in the act of bartering for 
a fat cow or two, when the archdeacon 
of Ruthin, then a boy in his teens, 
made his appearance in the stalls. 
Jones, who had been of course 
touching the cows, to ascertain the 
mellowness of their flesh, as well as 
the prospect of their proving well 
inside, transferred his touch to the 
archdeacon’s ribs, observing, in a sort 
of parenthesis, to his father, “ Master 
Richard is coming on rarely, sir ?” 
Then the vicar himself furnishes 
matter for an anecdote. A hare had 
infested his garden, and he ordered 
his gardener to set a gin for her, 
which he did. Now, it unfortu- 
nately happened, that instead of a 
hare getting into this gin, one ofa 
pack of hare-hounds, amongst which 
madness had broken out some time 
previously, got fast in it; and on the 
vicar endeavouring to release him, to 
save his credit with his neighbour, he 
was bitten by him in the hand. “ No 
fear of going mad, Newcome,” said 
the facetious master of the pack, who 
observed the proceedings in the gar- 
den, unseen by the vicar; “ that 
hound has done taking the Ormskirk 
medicine a fortnight past, or more !” 
Perhaps a stronger instance of ab- 
straction of mind can scareely be 
produced than that exhibited by the 
curate to the vicar of Gresford, whose 
name was Parsons. He rode one of 
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the vicar’s horses one morning to 
Gresford, to do some occasional duty, 
and was seen very leisurely walking 
back. Mr. Newcome observing him, 
and supposing an accident had hap- 
pened, cried out, “ What have you 
done with my horse?” “ Bless me,” 
answered the curate, “I quite forgot 
that I had ridden to Gresford” (a 
distance of a mile and a half)! 

And I can adduce an instance of 
abstraction of thought in the worthy 
rector himself that places him quite 
upon a par with his curate, if not a 
step beyond him. There are in Gres- 
ford church some stalls behind the 
pulpit, in which some of the lead- 
ing gentlemen of the parish have 
always been wont to sit, and where 
the vicar himself sat whilst his cu- 
rate performed that part of the ser- 
vice in which he himself did not on 
that day officiate. Now, I myself have 
heard rather a general conversation 
carried on in these stalls, especially 
during the period of the archery meet- 
ings of that aristocratic neighbour- 
hood, the same being the all-engross- 
ing subject of the day ; but whether 
on the one in question the talk was 
of bullocks, or bow-meetings, or fox- 
hunting, it is not in my power to say, 
but certain is it that it was of suffi- 
cient interest to engross the attention 
of the vicar, to the exclusion of more 
serious subjects, and into the pulpit 
he stepped, supposing the second ser- 
vice ta have been read! Wow he got 
out of the dilemma, my memory fails 
to inform me; but the agony of his 
wife and daughters, who would feign 
have telegraphed him back again, 
could they have caught his eye, ix 
transitu, may very easily be con- 
ceived. 

My father, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Newcome’s talents, 
was used to say of his discourses in 
his pulpit, that they were not ser- 
mons, but beautiful moral essays, 
delivered more in the style of an 
oratorical declamation in the schools, 
than of what they purposed to be. 
As for myself, 1 was too young to 
form an opinion on such subjects, 
neither would it have been worth 
having at any time ; but I remember 
one of his sermons making a deep 
impression not only on his hearers, 
but generally throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. Ie undertook the painful 
and trying task of preaching a fune- 
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ral sermon on the decease of his first- 
born son, a young man of great pro- 
mise, but whose career was cut ion 
ere that promise could be realised. 
His text was taken from Genesis, 
xliii. v. 14, “ If I be bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved;’ and he 
made it the subject of a most clo- 
quent discourse. If I recollect aright, 
however, this somewhat Brutus-like 
task was not generally approved of. 
The old women, over their tea, 
thought that no man who really 
loved a child could preach a sermon 
over its bier; and that there was in 
the words of the text something ap- 
proaching to a want of submission to 
the Divine will. But these words 
were not originally uttered in such a 
spirit. On the contrary, like si- 
milar ones by Esther, “ If I perish, 
L perish,” they were the expression 
of genuine and yirtuous courage, 
grounded in the fear of God, and 
strengthened by the means of those 
religious exercises in which the ut- 
terer of them had commended him- 
self to his disposal. 

There was something very striking 
in the personal appearance of Mr. 
Newcome. What with his colossal 
size, his large cauliflower wig, his 
highly intellectual countenance, and 
a sort of magisterial carriage, he 
could pass nowhere without attract- 
ing notice. And his character may 
be depicted in a few words. Inde- 
endently of his private virtues, and 
1is usefulness in his capacity of ma- 
gistrate, he possessed a great know- 
ledge of the world, and of the busi- 
ness of it as well; and his probity, 
his wisdom, his experience, together 
with his very gentle manners, gained 
for him the respect of his interiors, 
as‘well as the esteem and confidence 
of his equals. His conversation, as 
I have already said, was delightful ; 
for the most part turned upon use- 
ful subjects, or the common occur- 
rences of the day, rather than upon 
serious ones; but when an opportu- 
nity offered, he readily entered into 
the free and facetious, where he was 
outdone by none. Ile was fond of 
conversing with mechanics in their 
own way, and used to say, that the 
knowledge of the arts contained more 
true philosophy than the most learned 
hypothesis. My father, who had 
the highest esteem for him, but who 
came under Squire Leche’s denomi- 
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nation of “a church glutton,” used 
to accuse him of a little lukewarm- 
ness in his clerical profession, because 
he occasionally let his curate perform 
the afternoon service on Sundays 
without his presence : but something 
may be said for him here. He never 
went to church but in his carriage, his 
great size rendering the exertion of 
walking irksome to him, so that by 
remaining at home, he fulfilled one 
command, if he broke another, by 
letting his coachman and horses be 
at rest. Then he was subject to 
sharp fits of gout; and although he 
lived to the age of man, my father 
used to say of him, that he would not 
have lived so long, or been so gene- 
rally free from gout as he was, but 
for the operation of the antimonial 
wine at his dinner-table,—for he was 
the hero of that tale. 

The following excellent anecdote 
was related by Mr. Newcome of 
himself. When in the act of com- 
posing a sermon, he made use of the 
term “ ostentatious man.” Throwing 
down his pen he wished to satisfy 
himself, ere he proceeded, as to whe- 
ther a great portion of his congre- 
gation might comprehend the mean- 
ing of the said term, and he adopted 
the following method of proof. 
Ringing the bell, his footman ap- 
peared, and he was thus addressed by 
his master :— 

“ What do you conceive is meant 
to be implied by an ostentatious 
man?” 

“ An ostentatious man, sir,” replied 
Thomas; “ why, sir, I should say a 
perfect gentleman.” 

“ Very good,” observed the vicar : 
“ send Ellis (his coachman) here.” 

“ Ellis,” said the vicar, “ what do 
you imagine an ostentatious man to 
be 2” 

“ An ostentatious man, sir,” replied 
Ellis; “ why I should say an ostenta- 
tious man means what we calls (saving 
your presence) a d—d jolly fellow.” 

I need scarcely add that the vicar 
substituted a less ambiguous word, 
the schoolmaster not having been at 
that time abroad. ‘Two better ser- 
vants than Thomas and Ellis, how- 
ever, no man possessed ; and, despite 
their want of critical knowledge, they 
served their master zealously and 
honestly for a great many years. 

When amongst the cloth, I ma 
introduce a clergyman of meh 
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older standing than either of those 
already mentioned, and yet well 
known to myself: in short, he was 
my father’s uncle, consequently great- 
uncle to myself, and bore the same 
name. But it is not for this that I 
introduce him here ; my motive is to 
draw another sketch of a truly good 
clergyman of the old school. 

The Rey. Anthony Apperiey, re- 
sided at Halford Bridge, that beau- 
tiful little village on the banks of the 
Avon, in Warwickshire, and close to 
the fine domain of Mr. Evelyn Shir- 
ley, M.P. for one division of the 
county. How long he resided there 
it is not in my power to say; but as his 
housekeeper lived fifty-two years in 
the same house with him, I may safely 
say half a century and upwards. But 
Ican say more than this; and in my 
assertion I shall be backed by all who 
are now alive, and were acquainted 
with him, that few men ever ap- 
proached nearer than he did, in cha- 
racter and general reputation, to 
the “Good Man of Koss.” My 
readers shall hear his pretensions, or 
rather those which I have allotted to 
him. 

He was highly respected by all 
classes of persons, and his society 
sought after by the principal noble- 
men and gentlemen of his neigh- 
bourhood, to an extent which his 
merits as a man, and not the humble 
station which he filled, could alone 
account for. As for his parishioners, 
like his brother clergyman, Mr. 
Strong, not a Dissenter was to be 
found amongst them, and he was 
beloved and looked up to by them 
rather as a parent than as a priest. 
From the proceeds of two very small 
livings and the perpetual curacy of 
Halford, together with some private 
resources, his income was a little over 
500/. per annum ; and for the last half 
score years of his life or more, it was 
received and disbursed by his faithful 
servant, John Canning, who lived 
forty-eight years in his service, after 
the following manner :— 

“ Do not get me into debt, John,” 
he would say; “ but keep a good 
house, and be sure remember the poor.” 
And John did keep a good house: 
and, as may be expected, a capital 
tap of ale, and John also remembered 
the poor. But where do we now 


hear of servants living in their places 
forty-eight years, as John Canning 
FF 
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did; fifty-two, as his housekeeper 
did; and, at the old gentleman’s 
death, his housemaid had lived nearly 
twenty? No; the old-fashioned 
clergyman and the old-fashioned 
servant, like the cock of the woods 
and the ptarmigan, took their de- 
parture together; and, as far as re- 
sults are visible, the changes are 
neither of them for the better. 

Then there was an amusement 
partaken of at Halford, now almost 
out of date amongst gentlemen, in 
which the curate of Halford played 
a conspicuous part. This was the 
game of bowls; and on the green in 
the village, in the summer season, 
would be seen all the resident aris- 
tocracy of the neighbourhood, who 
dined together twice in the month in 
a room on the said green, devoted 
to that purpose. And the land- 
lord of the inn on whose premises 
the green was situated, and who fur- 
nished the dinner and wines, partook 
of the respectability of his guests ; 
and portrayed, in the respect he 
shewed them, the character and de- 
portinent of the old-fashioned land- 
lord. John Cox, for such was mine 
host's name, was as highly respected 
in his situation as the pastor of the 
parish was in his. 

‘There was an old-fashioned cus- 
tom, most rigorously observed by the 
good man of Lalford, that is sueceeded 
by a better. His dinner-hour was 
four, and at nine his supper was 
served. Well, there was nothing to 
cavil at here, inasmuch as, at the 
period I am referring to, such were 
the hours and habits of gentlemen 
residing in the country; but the 
finish might have been dispensed with, 
although the cigar of the present day 
nearly keeps it in countenance. No 
sooner was supper ended than in 
walked John Canning, with an old 
great-coat and a night-cap; and, as 
2 mere matter of course, and without 
saying a word to his master, whipped 
oil his wig—-one of the real cauli- 
flower order, orthodox to a curl— 
substituted for it a night-cap; and 
then giving the signal for him to 
stand up, exchanged a good coat for 
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a bad one. The pipe was next put 
on the table, white as the driven 
snow, and well waxed at the mouth- 
piece. And what followed? ‘That 
essence of humbug, Teetotalism, was 
unheard of in those days. John’s 
next appearance was with a tumbler 
of excellent home-brewed ale, and 
a glass of rum and water as a com- 
panion to it; and when the first was 
consumed with the first pipe, and the 
second with the last, his reverence 
went sober, but no doubt comfortable, 
to his bed. And what was the result 
of this something like anti-tem- 
perance proceeding? Apoplexy or 
gout? Neither. ‘Time alone was 
able to destroy both body and mind 
of this excellent man; and, alas! the 
mind went before the body. Soon 
after, or about his ninetieth year, 
what is called second childhood came 
upon him; he used to quarrel with 
John when he told him he had had 
his third cup of tea, and refused to 
give him a fourth, as a child would 
quarrel with its nurse; and I more 
than once heard him thus address 
his old and faithful domestic :— 

“ Now, John, be sure tell Sarah 
(his housekeeper) to have a good 
dinner to-day. We shall have Lord 
Willoughby, Sir John Mordaunt, 
Mr. ‘Townsend,* Mr. Ailworth,+ Mr. 
Ladbroke} (as once was wont to be 
the case), and several more to din- 
ner.” Ere his dinner-hour arrived, 
however, all this delusion had vanish- 
ed, and another had supplied its 
place. 

Once in two years the worthy rector 
of Tredington, or curate of Halford— 
the former the more respectful title 
of the two—used to mount one of his 
large bay horses, with John Canning 
on the other, and, by slow and casy 
stages, arrive at Plisgronow on a 
visit to his much-esteemed nephew, 
my father. Ilaving often visited him 
at Halford, I was much in the old 
gentleman’s favour, and might have 
been remembered by him in his will, 
had not a fatal occurrence taken 
place during one of his visits. Ile 
chanced to see me throw a cat out 
of a two-pair-of-stairs window ; and, 


* The father of the late Mr. Townsend of Honington Hall, near Shipston on 
Stour, presented him with the living of Tredington. 


+t M. Ailworth resided in the village of Halford. 


fortune and of high classical attainments. 


He was a gentleman of good 


+t Mr. Ladbroke, father of the late banker of that name, then resided at Idlicote, 


near Halford, at that time his property. 
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although by alighting on a grass-plot 
no injury was sustained by her, I was 
in no favour with him afterwards. 
And justly did he withhold it. With 
my own children there is nothing 
that I have so much endeavoured to 
check, as that almost natural pro- 
pensity which all children exhibit, to 
torment inferior animals. It would 
be well for society, if the admirable 
maxim of Montaigne, “ That there isa 
certain claim of kindness and beneyo- 
lence which every species of creatures 
has a right to from us,” were more 
pressed home upon young and tender 
minds than it is. It may be enter- 
taining unworthy notions of the 
Deity, to suppose he forms mankind 
with such a propensity as that of 
unnecessarily inflicting pain upon 
animals; but by being unrestrained 
in practices of this kind, young 
persons will acquire by habit what 
they never would have learned 
irom nature, and perhaps in time be- 
come indifferent to every kind of 
suffering but their own. Even a 
heathen government—that of Athens 
in its best days—took the most effec- 
tual means of checking a propensity 
in its subjects to be unmindful of the 
sufferings of all inferior animals, by 
punishing those who, by their acts, 
clearly shewed that they possessed 
it. And history informs us of this 
stain on youth remaining to damage 
the character of the man. In one 
case, a person of the patrician order, 
when candidate for a judiciary office, 
was rejected because he had been 
known when a boy to be cruel to 
inferior animals; and in another : 
senator was expelled for being seen 
to dash a bird against the ground, 
which had taken a in his bosom. 
The truth of these anecdotes, related 
by the author of the Guardian, I am 
not able to answer for; but in my 
own case, the words of the said 
author on the same subject are by 
no means inapplicable :— 


“ The conceit that a cat has nine lives,” 
says he, * has cost at least nine lives in 
ten of the whole race of them; scarce a 
boy in the streets but has on this point 
out-done Hercules himself, who was 


famous for killing a monster that had but 
three lives.” 


Before I dismiss my notice of 
members of the sacred profession, I 
must make mention of another, com- 
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pared with whom, in one respect, the 
Halston chaplain, the vicar of Gres- 
ford, or the second Good Man of 
Ross, are objects of little interest ; 
and it will be seen that the gentle- 
man in question could scarcely have 
escaped my notice from the con- 
geniality of our tastes for one of the 
noblest animals which have been 
given to us for our use, and one 
which contributes so largely to all our 
pleasures. I allude to the late Rev. 
Mr. Harvey, or “ Parson Harvey,” 
as he was generally yclept, to dis- 
tinguish his high calling, no well-en- 
dowed benefice having been attached 
to his name by which it might more 
yarticularly have been marked. I 
— reason to believe he was neither 
rector of this place nor vicar of that, 
but the proprietor of a large racing 
stock in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and one who gave larger prices 
for horses than any man was pre- 
viously known to do who never at- 
tempted to run them in public. 

The passion of this extraordinary 
and eccentric gentleman was for the 
horse, and for the horse only, and this 
he indulged in to an extreme. To 
detail every thing connected with the 
management of his high-bred steeds ; 
from his swinging round Tattersall’s 
yard by the tail of Vandyke, junior, 
who, when he first possessed him, 
was a very vicious horse; his ap- 
pearance on Newmarket Heath, with 
a race-horse worth a thousand guincas 
or more tied to the tail of his gig ; his 
treatment of his “dear Castrel and 
Phantom,” two of the best horses in 
England at the time ; his pusis natwra- 
libus system of putting his horses and 
mares together in their paddocks and 
boxes, to his seat every morning in 
Westminster Abbey at his matins, as 
he expressed himself, would occupy 
half this volume. Yet one lesson 
would be taught by such a lengthened 
detail, and by no means an unim- 
portant one, inasmuch as it would 
shew that horses are not only highly 
sensible to kind treatment by man, 
and that it is the surest and most 
effectual means of conquering a 
vicious temper, but that most of those 
which become vicious are rendered 
so by the opposite usage to that 
adopted by Mr. Harvey, who, with 
all his oddities and eccentricities, was 
a clever intelligent man, and hu- 
mane to an enviable degree. 





(1.) WALLER. 


Wattsr has been fortunate in his 

critics. Denham writes of him in 

Cooper's Hill :— 

“ Paul’s, the late theme of such a muse, 
whose flight 

Has bravely reach’d and soar’d above thy 
height.” 


Fenton thought his muse more 
beautiful than Juno in the girdle of 
Venus; Lord Clarendon compazes 
his sudden appearance, as a poet, to 
the apparition of a tenth Muse; 
Prior joins him with Davenant in 
the improvement of our versification ; 
Pope loved his sweet notes; Addison 
bestowed a glowing panegyric upon 
his fancy and his rhymes; <Atter- 
bury placed him, as a master of lan- 
guage, before Spenser ; Johnson 
acknowledged his claims to poetical 
renown with a liberal voice; and Sir 
William Blackstone, in a poem first 
printed, I believe by Southey, with 
Pope's “ heaven-strung lyre,” united 
“Waller's ease.” In this clamour 
of praise, Beattie had the courage to 
raise a dissenting voice, “Of Wal- 
ler it can only be said that he is not 
harsh ;” but he detracts from the 
judicious temper of his criticism, by 
adding, that if we except a few coup- 
lets from the works of Cowley and 
Denham, it will not be possible to 
say so much in their favour. If we 
descend into modern criticism, we 
shall find the spell, that lay so long 
in the name of Waller, still exercis- 
ing its magical influence. Campbell 
leaves on our minds the impression 
that the “correct Waller,” as he 
calls him, while sometimes hyperbo- 
lical and sometimes metaphysical, 
cultivated upon the whole smooth 
and distinct melody of numbers, 
correctness of imagery, and polished 
elegance of expression. In a similar 
spirit, Mr. Hallam considers Carew 
to possess more fancy and tenderness 
than Waller; but “less choice, less 
judgment and knowledge where to 
stop, less of the equability that never 
offends, less attention to the unity 
and thread of his little pieces.” He 
conceives him to display more uni- 
form elegance, facility, and happiness 
of expression, greater freedom from 
pedantry, conceit, and quaintness, than 
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any writers with whom it would be 
just to compare him. He thinks 
that he is never “free and petulant, 
never tedious and never absurd ;” and 
in the Panegyric on Cromwell he 
discovers much good sense and selec- 
tion, and much skill in the mechanism 
of his language and metre. The 
eneral characteristic of Mr. Hal- 
am’s criticism is penury of praise, 
but he has poured an abundant liba- 
tion at the grave of Waller. With 
the exception of six or seven poems, 
the works of Waller contain no com- 
position remarkable fcr harmony or 
grace. It may be true that he im- 
parted some refinement to our poeti- 
cal language, but that commendation 
must be very limited. To affirm 
with Atterbury that our English 
tongue came into his hands like a 
rough diamond, and that he was its 
earliest polisher, is utterly destitute 
of truth. Between the last produc- 
tion of Spenser and the first of 
Waller came an interval of about 
twenty years, and Atterbury dwells 
with some triumph upon the modern 
air of the one and the antique aspect 
of the other. Spenser died in 1598-9 ; 
Waller was born in 1605. The 
archaisms of Spenser had already 
been censured by Ben Jonson, and 
Pope re-echoed the opinion of his 
friend :— 
“Spenser himself affects the obsolete.” 


But, whatever be the defects of the 
old words which Spenser engrafted 
into his great poem, they increase, 
instead of diminishing the rich vari- 
ousness of the versification; like a 
foreign accent in a beautiful voice, 
they may sometimes obscure the 
meaning, but they never impart any 
harshness to the tone. The swelling 
music of the Faery Queene excels the 
pipe of Waller, as much as the organ 
of one of our stately cathedrals sur- 
passes the violin of a village orches- 
tra. The truth is that Spenser 
sounded the depth of our versifica- 
tion, and that from his poem might 
be brought specimens of the heroic 
line in all its grandeur, dignity, and 
grace—the majestic march of Dryden 
and the more elaborate melody of 
Pope. I quote a few verses which 
immediately present themselves :— 
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And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft.” 
B. i. c. i. st. 41. 


“ And fed with words that could not 
choose but please.” Ibid. 54. 


‘‘Had spread her purple robe through 


dewy air.” C. ii. st. 7. 
“ A rosy girlond was the victor’s meede.” 
Ibid. 37. 
O how can Beauty master the most 
strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging 
wrong.” C. iii. st. 7. 


“ As fair Aurora in her purple pall.” — 
Ibid. st. 16. 


“ Fauns and Satyrs far away, 

Within the wood were Taian ina round, 

While old Sylvanus slept in shady ar- 
bour sound.” B. i. c. vi. st. 7. 


Milton, says Dryden, was the po- 
etical son of Spenser, Mr. Waller of 
Fairfax. The combination is curious. 
Again he remarks that the location 
of words for sweetness of pronuncia- 
tion was unknown till the time of 
Waller; while in another place he 
confesses, that Spenser was a great 
master of our language and saw far 
into its beauties. It has been already 
observed that the criticism of Dryden 
has no harmony of colours; he did 
not sit down to compose a calm, a 
deliberate, or a logical essay, but to 
make a brilliant article; he never 
hesitated to 


“Sink partial truth in general effect.” 


Whether Waller introduced the art 
of verbal harmony, the preceding ex- 
tracts, brief as they are, from Spenser 
will be sufficient to shew. The opi- 
nion, indicated by Dryden has, how- 
ever, infected the criticism of stran- 
gers; and we find such flippant and 
ill-informed writers as Denina, assur- 
ing their readers that the English 
respect Waller as the father of their 
gy Petrarch,—their Mal- 

erbe. In the remaining part of 
this note I shall confine ane to an 
examination of the Panegyric on the 
Protector, a poem which has acquired 
a senilitional celebrity, and comes 
among us with the lustre of the 
praise of more than a hundred years. 

This famous poem consists of forty- 
seven stanzas, or one hundred and 
eighty-eight lines; and as it has 
never been subjected to any minute 
examination, I will briefly run over 
the entire composition. It opens 
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with dignity, but the three following 
stanzas are weak and prosaic. The 
fifth alludes to the supremacy of 
England upon the sea, in a couplet of 
some power,— 


“‘ The sea’s our own, and now all nations 
reet ! 

With bending sails, each vessel of our 
fleet.” 


The sixth stanza is only redeemed 
by one very vigorous line in the 
seventh, where the poet represents 
our country as having been 

* Design’d 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind.” 

The eighth and ninth stanzas offer 
conceits alone to recommend them ; 
and, perhaps, the tenth and eleventh 
stanzas deserve the same character ; 
the twelfth has a good line at the 
end, where the English are said to 
have the power of descending 


“ At pleasure to invade 
The bad with vengeance, and the good 
to aid.” 


Thethirteenth and fourteenth stan- 
zas do not rise to mediocrity, but the 
fifteenth is extremely well ver- 
sified :-— 


“The taste of hot Arabia’s spice we 
know, 

Free from the scorching sun that makes 
it grow ; 

Without the worm, in Persian silks we 
shine, 

And without planting, drink of every 
vine.” 


The same strain of harmony runs 
through the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
stanzas; but the thoughts are not 
above the level of prose. The twenty- 
first stanza contains one forcible 
verse,— 

‘* The Caledonians armed with want 

and cold.” 


Of the cight following stanzas much 
cannot be said, either in censure or in 
praise; if they do not sink, they cer- 
tainly never rise. They move with 
a pedestrian pace ; not, indeed, clogged 
with expletives—a common fault of 
Waller—but deficient in energy, and 
wanting that fire of thought and 
rapid circulation of fancy, which 
carry the chariot of Dryden with 
such a burning speed, =n in the 
words of Spenser,— 
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“« He leaves the welkin way most beaten 
playne, 

And rapt with whirling wheeles inflames 
the skyen.” 

The thirtieth stanza is more ani- 
mated. The first and second lines 
have the strength of Dryden and the 
happy pauses of Pope :— 

** To pardon, 
loth ; 


You strike with one hand, but you heal 
with both.” 


willing ; and to punish, 


The next three stanzas call for no 
particular criticism ; but the following 
comparison is, at least, ingenious. 


The poet, after vanegyrising the 
domestic virtues of Cromwell, tells 
him,— 


“Born to command, your princely vir- 
tues slept, 

Like humble David's while the flock he 
kept.” 


These lines are elegant and poeti- 
cal, those in Italics rise to the sub- 
lime :— 


“* But when your troubled country call’d 
you forth, 

Your flaming courage and your match- 
less worth, 

Dazzling the eyes of all that did pretend 

To fierce ee gave a prosp’rous 
end, 


Still as you rise, the state exalted too, 

Finds no distemper while ‘tis changed 
by you ; 

Changed like the world’s great scene ! when, 
without noise, 

The rising sun night’s vulgar 
stroys.”” 


lights de- 


The next stanza contains one noble 
couplet,— 


* But living virtue, all achievements 
past, 


Meets envy still, to grapple with at last.” 


But the most poetical passage, in 
the whole panegyric, is that in which 
he alludes to the confusion and dis- 


may that followed the disunion of 


Cesar, Antony, and Brutus :— 


“« That sun once set, 2 thousand meaner 
Stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars.” 


The last line presents an image in 
the true spirit of Spenser or Milton. 
‘The remaining stanzas will not de- 
tain me; the picture of England, 
weary with toil, laying her head 
upon the bosom of Cromwell, is a 
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grand outline for an historical design ; 

and the tribute to the influence of 

poetry upon the mind of man, is 

eloquent and just :— 

* Illustrious acts high raptures do in- 
fuse, 

And ev’ry conqueror creates a Muse.” 


Such seem to me to be the beauties 
of this poem; the remark of John- 
son, that “of the lines some are 
grand, some are graceful, and all 
are musical,” is certainly incorrect. 
“ Waller was smooth,” that is the 


judgment of Pope, but it is a nega- 


tive smoothness. It would be im- 
possible to find in his poetry any 
lines like those in which Spenser 
describes the sounds that lull Mor- 
pheus in his house, —lines which 
glide over the ear like the softest 
music, heard in the dark of a summer 
evening. 

I cannot linger upon the other 
panegyrics of Waller. Johnson 
praises, with unusual enthusiasm, 
the passage in which he supposes the 
power of the king, in his navy, to be 
secure against a second deluge; he 
ealls them very noble. Such com- 
mendation from a critic, who had just 
closed Paradise Lost, naturally sends 
us to the page. Here are the verses :— 


“ Should Nature’s self invade the world 
again, 

And o’er the centre spread the liquid 
plain, 

Thy powers were safe ; and her destruc. 
tive hand 

Would but enlarge the bounds of thy 
command ; 

‘Thy dreadful fleet would style thee lord 
of all, 

And ride in triumph o'er the drowned 
ball; 

These towers of oak o’er fertile plains 
might go, 

And visit mountains where they once 
did grow.” 


Surely this is the very bombas 
ealled strong, which Waller himeelf 
denouneed ; where the thought is 
elevated upon a pile of expletives—a 
Dwarf seated upon a Pyramid. Of 
passages pry rely poetic al, as they flowed 
a the fancy of Spenser, of Milton, 

* Thomson, or of Collins, few, if 


any, will be found in Waller: we 
see the light of the lamp, not the 
sunshine of the imagination. — Ilis 
poems are oecasional—born with the 
hour and to perish with it. 


Taste has 
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gathered a few into her urn. Among 
these may be reckoned the following 
lines — elegant, natural, and harmo- 
nious :— 


“ Though the creation (so divinely 
taught '), 

Prints such a lively image on our thought, 

That the first spark of new-created light, 

From chaos struck, affects our present sight ; 

Yet the first Christians did esteem more 
blest, 

The day of rising, than the day of rest.” 


Johnson is known to have re- 
marked that the machinery of the 
pagan mythology is uninteresting to 
us ; when a goddess appears in Homer 


or Virgil, we grow weary. This 
criticism he applies to Waller. The 


example of the ancient poets he 
conceives to have no authority :— 
“ The deities, which they introduced 
so frequently, were considered as 
realities, so far as to be received by 
the imagination, whatever sober rea- 
son might even then determine. 
But of these images, ‘Time has tar- 
nished the splendour.” No reader 
of Waller will admit the justice of 
these remarks, and every one ac- 
quainted with the works of the 
modern Waller (Mr. Moore) will 
recollect the felicity and grace of his 
mythological introductions. To af- 
firm that the appearance of a god- 
dess, in Homer or Virgil, produces 
weariness in the reader, is to con- 
tradict that reader’s experience. Who 
ever turned aside from Venus in the 
storm and tumult of the ‘Trojan 
plain ? who ever gazed, without tear- 
ful eyes, at Iris descending to the 
death-bed of Dido? The ancient 
mythology is a picturesque element 
im poetical composition, which no 
more demands implicit belief in its 
reality, than the aecessories of a pic- 
ture in their identity. ‘The crimson 
mantle, in a landseape of Claude, is 
introduced in the foreground for 
effect; so the shape of Apollo, or 
Ilebe, or Mercury, is represented in 
a poem. It does not concern the 
spectator to inquire whether the 
figures of the painter truly wore the 
mantle assigned to them, nor the 
reader, whether Hebe truly poured 
out wine in Olympus. The harmony 
of the composition alone engages his 
attention. Low far the mythological 


embellishments of Milton accord with 
the solemnity of his theme, is a 
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question beside the present inquiry ; 
but every person competent to give 
an opinion perceives the brilliancy 
and colour which those classic pic- 
tures shed over his page. No man 
of taste ever grew weary of them; 
they attract the eye and charm it; 
they are like the flowers of Rubens, 
or the purple drapery of Titian — 
effects of the pencil. Waller has 
none of the rich aureate colouring of 
Milton, but he has many touches of 
grace. ‘Take these lines addressed to 
a lady singing one of his songs : 


“« Chloris, yourself you so excel, 
When you vouchsafe to breathe my 
thought, 
That, like a spirit with this spell 
Of my own teaching, I am caught. 


Had Echo with so sweet a grace, 
Narcissus’ loud complaints return’d, 
Not for reflection of his face, 
But of his voice, the boy had burn’d.” 


These are fanciful and pleasing 
rhymes; nor while speaking of the 
elegance of Waller, let me forget to 
notice his verses to the youthful Lady 
Lucy Sidney :— 


“« Why came I so untimely forth 
Into a world which, wanting thee, 

Could entertain us with no worth, 
Or shadow of felicity ? 

That time should me so far remove 

From that which I was born to love! 


Yet, fairest blossom! do not slight 
That age which you may know so soon; 
The rosy morn resigns her light, 
And milder glory, to the noon. 
And then what wonders shall you do, 
Whose dawning beauty warms us so? 


Ilope waits upon the flow'ry prime ; 
And summer, though it be less gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay ; 
For, with a full hand, that does bring 
All that was polish’d by the spring.” 


It is in compositions like these— 
strains of courtly compliment and 
grace — that Waller shines among 
his contemporaries and successors, 
not in the numbers of impassioned 
panegyric, or picturesque description. 
Gray's classification of Waller is well 
known. Writing to T. Warton 
(April 15, 1770), he says, “ School 
of France introduced after the Re- 
storation, Waller, Dryden, Addison, 
Prior, and Pope; which has con- 
tinued to our own times.” 
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Every student of ecclesiastical 
history is familiar with the works 
of Gregory Nazianzen and Basil. 
The name of Gregory stands out 
prominently among his contempo- 
raries. St. Jerome, speaking from a 
familiar acquaintance, declared him 
to be a most eloquent man; and the 
graces of his style obtained for him 
the title of the Christian Isocrates. 
His funeral orations, upon his brother 
Cesarius and his sister Gorgonia, are 
not only eloquent as compositions, 
but interesting as expositions of his 
religious opinions. His greatest work 
is the oration upon St. Basil. The 
subject kindled his eloquence, and 
he seems to have sculptured, with de- 
lighted labour, this pillar of memorial 
to his friend and companion, whom 
he had first met at Athens, and 
who was united to him not only by 
harmony of sentiment, but by the 
stronger bond of faith. ‘The chain, 
that connected them in life, has not 
been separated in death. Criticism 
speaks of them in the same page. 
Gregory's expressions of affection and 
admiration toward Basil are frequent 
and enthusiastic ; to Basil is addressed 
the beginning of the oration upon his 
father ; and in reply to one of his 
epistles he refers, in terms that recall 
to the mind Ridley’s farewell to 
Pembroke College, to their youthful 
studies in Greece, their generous 
rivalry, and their toil in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. Gregory was 
Bishop of Constantinople, and his 

is coloured by the Eastern sun. 
Mr. Boyd thinks that he has less 
exuberance than Chrysostom, and 
more grandeur; that his hues, if 
they be brighter, are less durable. 
He was a favourite author of Porson, 
who mentions him in the letters to 
Travis (223). The eloquence of 
these writers, however, would not 
have been included in the canon of 
Quintilian or Addison; its very 
strength lies in its diffusion; when 
it gathers itself, as it were, into a 
firm and erect attitude for a moment, 


TICKELL. 

“ See the fond wife, in tears of transport 
drown’d, 

Hugs her rough lord, and weeps o’er 
every wound ; 
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it soon collapses; you look in vain 
for the nerves of that rhetoric that 
shook the soul of Philip. If it pos- 
sess some of the floridness of Ru- 
bens, it displays also his coarse and 
inelegant outline. It is not so much 
proper words in proper places, as 
words of all colours thrown with 
careless extravagance around every 
thought. ‘Truth is always covered 
with a garment of costly material, 
and her seat is encircled by the bow 
of Fancy. This is good and pleasant 
within certain limits; but when 
Fancy is thus adorned and apparel- 
led, it is expedient that Taste should 
always accompany her. In our own 
illustrious writers of the seventeenth 
century, we may see all the most 
beautiful features of Chrysostom re- 
flected with an added charm. We 
remark, also, the same restlessness of 
fancy ; the same going off, to borrow 
Paley’s happy allusion to the Epistles 
of St. Paul, at « word, and winding 
through a multitude of illustrations 
before it returns to the particular 
topic of consideration. Yet such 
affluence of imagery who shall de- 
— those luminous pages who 
shall throw aside?— where, in the 
expressive image of the ingenious 
Cowley, a 


‘‘ Thousand lights into one brightness 
spread.” 


I have written a few notes in the 
margin of Basil, which I hope to 
produce upon another occasion. 


(3.) TICKELL AND GOLDSMITH. 


In Tickell’s ode on the Prospect of 
Peace, which Addison pronounced a 
noble performance, has been disco- 
vered the original, as I think, of a 
famous passage in the Deserted Vil- 
lage ; 1 say discovered, but where, or 
by whom, I do not remember. Cer- 
tainly the circumstance has not found 
its way into general criticism. Mr. 
Prior, in his elaborate edition of 
Goldsmith, takes no notice of the 
coincidence. Let me hang thesketches 
side by side :-— 


GOLDSMITH. 

* His house was known to all the va- 
grant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved 
their pain ; 
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Hangs on the lips that fields of blood 
relate, 

And smiles and trembles at his various 
fate: 

Near the full bowl he draws the fancied line, 

And makes feigned trenches in the flowing 
wine ; 

Then sets the invested fort before her 
eyes, 

And mines that whirl'd battalions to the 
skies : 

His little listening progeny turn pale, 

And beg again to hear the dreadful tale.” 


If Tickell’s lines want the pic- 
turesque grace of the soldier in the 
Deserted Village, some of them, at 
least, are lively and descriptive in a 
lower manner. Goldsmith's descrip- 
tion is a picture of a Chelsea pen- 
sioner by Wilkie ; Tickell’s, of a Dutch 
boor by Teniers. Each is perfect in 
its way. Nor should we forget the 
inimitable scene in Tristam Shandy, 
where the battle of Namur is so fre- 
quently fought over again. 

(4.) swirt. 

“ Proud, insolent, void of all de- 
cency, offensive to his friends, almost 
as much as to his enemies; hating all 
men, and even human nature itself ; 
wanting to be a tyrant to gratify his 
ambition and his disdain of the 
world :”—such are some of the dark 
lines with which Onslow drew his 
malignant portrait of Swift. How 
far physical disease influenced the 
developement of that fiery and tem- 
pestuous mind, it would now be vain 
and inexpedient toinquire. It might 
be very pleasing to compose a paral- 
lel between the authors of Tristram 
Shandy and Gulliver's Travels; in 
both we remark the same new com- 
binations of mirthful objects,—the 
same explosions of satirical laughter, 
—the same vividness arising out of 
the same minuteness of description, 
—the same deep gashes into human 
nature,—and, I must add, the same 
love of all that is revolting to the 
refined sensibility of literature. Of 
neither can it be said, that— 


“ He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 
And sheds the shining day.” 


Genius, indeed, visited them; but 
it was Genius exiled from the 
heaven of pure imagination. In 
Swift and Sterne, however, some 
lights are to be found; I shall only 
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The long-remember’d beggar was his 
guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast : 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer 
»roud, 

Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims 
allow’d ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire and talk’d the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow 
done, 

Shoulder'd his crutch and shew'd how 
fields were won.” 


allude to Swift. In one of the pro- 
ductions of a great Italian master, the 
illumination of the entire scene is 
derived from a single spot of light in 
the centre of the picture; from this 
spot the rays melt intothe surrounding 
gloom, yet gilding it over with a lustre 
perceived even at the remotest edge. 
Now the effect, produced by this spot 
of light in the picture, is often worked 
in the delineation of the human cha- 
racter by a single virtue, from which 
radiate, in every direction, beams of 
moral light through all the shadows 
that encircle it. In the history of 
Swift, the central spot of light seems 
to be the tender interest which he 
felt in the sorrows of his friends; 
hating mankind in general, he de- 
clared that he loved many persons 
individu:lly. I remember a pleasing 
example. Lady Ashburnham, the 
daughter of the Duke of Ormond, 
was one of Swift’s peculiar favourites, 
and he lamented her death with 
fervid grief and apparent sincerity. 
His brief notice of his visit to the 
bereaved father is very affecting. 
It occurs in a letter to Mrs. Dingley 
(Jan. 4, 1712-13): “ Ile bore up as 
well as he could, but something fall- 
ing accidentally in discourse, the 
tears were just falling out of his 
eyes, and I looked off, to give him an 
opportunity (which he took) of wiping 
them with his handkerchief. I never 
saw any thing so moving, nor such a 
mixture of greatness of mind, and 
tenderness, and discretion.” If a 
painter desire an attitude to repre- 
sent the Dean in, he cannot choose 
one of greater interest than this: let 
the scene be the library of the Duke 
of Ormond, with Swift turning his 
Jace aside, that the father may dry 
the. tears for his daughter. Nor 
should his exertions in behalf of 
Fitzherbert be forgotten. How 
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mournful that his resentment should 
have been as intense as his regard ; 
that long after the tears of dotage 
had ceased to flow from the eyes of 
Marlborough, the flame of anger 
should have continued to burn,— 
that he should have hated him in 
death, as well as in life. 

In conclusion, I will mention a 
rather singular coincidence. Every 
person has read Cow per’s prose letter 
in rhyme, ifsuch a contradiction may 
be ems and, perhaps, in the 
following letter from Swift to Mrs. 
Dingley (May 10, 1712), he found a 
model for it, for Cowper read and 
admired the letters of Swift :—* This 
is a long letter for a sick body. I 
will begin the next in the journal 
way, though my journals will be 

BEN JONSON. 
«« And besides, sir, 
We are not like the thresher that does 
stand 
With a huge flail, watching a heap of 
corn, 
And, hungry, dares not taste the smallest 
grain, 
But feeds on mallows and such bitter 
herbs.” 


Paley is known to have been a 
diligent reader of Bishop Butler ; he 
coloured his stream of Christian 
Evidences with the gold of the Ana- 
logy. These obligations he has not 
always thought it necessary to ac- 
knowledge ; but any reader of both 
authors will perceive that the arch- 
deacon is often only the dilation, 
sometimes the condensation, of the 
bishop. The obscurities and entan- 
glements of style, which Butler con- 
fessed and accounted for in his own 
writings, are cleared away by the 
sunny perspicuity of Paley. “ ‘lake 
an illustration. In the introduction 
to his Evidences of Christianity, he 
argues against experience as founded 
upon the presumed unchangeableness 
ot nature, being allowed to be ad- 
vanced against the truth of miracles. 
“ Permit me to call the course of 
nature the agency of an intelligent 
Being.” Butler (Analogy, c.i.), hav- 
ing defined the word uatural to mean 
stated, fixed, or settled, proceeds 
thus:—“ Since what is natural as 
much requires and pre-supposes an 
intelligent agent to render it so 
that is to affect it continually, or at 
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sorry ones. My left hand is very 
weak and trembles, but my right 
hand has not been touched. This 
is a pitiful letter for want of a 
better ; but plagued with a tetter my 
Jancy does fetter. Ah! my poor 
willows and quicksets!” 


(5.) PALEY, BEN JONSON, AND 
BISHOP BUTLER. 

Has any reader of Paley discovered 
the coincidence between his famous 
commencement of the chapter on 
Property, and a passage in Jonson’s 
comedy of The For? It occurs in 
that inimitable scene, where Volpone, 
with the assistance of his servant 
Mesea, deceives the interested hypo- 
crites, who come to inquire after his 
health :— 

PALEY. 

** If you should see a flock of pigeons 
in a field of corn, and if (instead of each 
picking where and what it liked, taking 
just as much as it wanted and no more) 
you should see ninety-nine of them ga- 
thering all they got into a heap, reserv- 
ing nothing for themselves but the chaff 
and refuse,” &e. 


stated times—as what is supernatural 
or miraculous does to affect it for 
one.” Paley seizes the thought of 
Butler, and, shaking off the meta- 
physical vapour, holds it up tv the 
light. Paley acquired the folieeny 
of the artificial, without losing the 
winning allurements of the natural, 
style ; ‘he displays the precision of 
Johnson, while he speaks with the 
engaging simplicity of De Foe or 
Walton. 


(6.) FONTENELLE. 


Who reads Fontenelle without de- 
light? Of his scientific portraits, 
the highest praise is their simplicity. 
His page is always luminous with 
perspicuous remarks. Voltaire said 
that the ignorant understood, and the 
scholar admired him. He unwinds 
the most complicated processes of in- 
duction with facility and grace. The 
reader, who is unaequainted even 
with the rudiments of science, re- 
ceives gratification from Fontenelle, 
who performs an arithmetical calcu- 
lation by the lamp of Taste. Leslie 
admired the moderation and candour 
of his tribute to Newton. But if 
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Fontenelle writes by the lamp of 


Taste, it is held up to him by the 
hand of Fancy. No French writer 
has introduced more clegant turns 
of expression, or embellished his de- 
scriptions with more graceful or ap- 
propriate images. I shall collect a 
few specimens, while running over his 
Eloges, and may, perhaps, return to 
them again. ‘The prose of Fonte- 
nelle is never perused without inter- 
est and instruction. 


Speaking of the long illness of 


Malebranche, which lasted four 
months, he calls him a tranquil spee- 
tator of his own protracted death. 
Nor is the brief summary of his in- 
tellectual character less happy and 
ingenious. His diction he considers 
to be clear and polished,— possessing 
all the dignity of which the subject 


demands, and all the refinement of 


which it is susceptible ; his imagina- 
tion flourished without culture, and 
adorned his argument, while con- 
cealing itself from observation. ‘The 
portrait of Leibnitz contains one or 
two very effective touches. He ob- 
serves, that in order to appreciate 
the variety and extent of his genius 
and ac “quirements, it is necessary to 
decompose his character, and to ex- 
amine it under a single aspect. In 
this Eloge a living critic has disco- 
vered a very beautiful image, which 
has been introduced, without any ac- 
knowledgment, into some modern 
treatises upon geology,—‘ Des co- 
quillages petrifiés dans les terres, des 
pierres oti se trouvent des empreints 
de poissons, ou de plantes, et méme 
de poissons et de plantes, qui ne sont 
point du pays, médailles incontes- 
lables du déluge.” But the critic, to 
whom I have referred, has not, I 
think, noticed the appropriation of 
this beautiful expression by a writer 
who long preceded the Bucklands 
and the Sedgwicks. Ilenry Baker, 
the naturalist, writing to Doddridge, 
says, “And as ancient coins and 
medals struck by mighty princes, in 
remembrance of their exploits, are 
highly valued as evidences of such 
facts, no less ought these fossil ma- 
rine bodies to be considered as medals 
of the Almighty, fully proving the 
desolation he has formerly brought 
upon the earth.” This passage is to be 
(Euvres, tome cinquieme, p. 52 4.. 
t M. de Bulhiére. 


See Correspondence Littéraire, par La Harpe, t. v, p. 221. 


Fontenelle. 


found in the collected correspondence 
of Doddridge and his friends, vol. y. 26, 
and is a very curious instance of a 
plagiarism boldly carried out and ap- 
plied,—I say a plagiarism, for an 
identity of invention seems almost 
incredible. If men of science thus 
transfer gold from cach other, we 
can the more readily believe the tra- 
dition, that Aristotle burnt the 
writings of the philosophers whom 
he had plundered. 

Ilis memoir of Casini, the Italian 
astronomer, commences with poetical 
elegance: he represents astronomy 
opening the eyes of a blinded world 
to the magnificence that encircles it ; 
and in another page he says of his 
labours, with remarkable ingenuity : 
“Tl mit la derniére main au monde 
de Saturne, qui étoit demeuré fort 
imparfait.”* Casini died full of 
years and virtues; and Fontenelle 
12s pronounced his panegyric with a 
touching and graceful brevity. His 
religion’ resided not only in his 
heart, but shone out in his life ; and 
the heay ens, which declare the glory 
of God, never spoke with more fre- 
quency and persuasiveness than to 
him. The Eloge of Varignon con- 
tains one of those simple and natural 
sentiments that often adorn his writ- 
ings,—* I] faisoit le récit d’un bien- 
fait regu avec plus de plaisir que le 
bienfaiteur le plus vain n’ en eut cu 
a le faire, et il ne se croyoit jamais 
acquitté par toutes ces eompensa- 
tions, dont on s’établit soi-méme 
pour juge.” 

Fontenelle inherited the defects of 
the national spirit; he frequently 
flutters into epigram, as in reference 
to the investigation of the Indian 
calendar by Casini,—* Il falloit que 
M. Casini fut bien familier avec le 
Ciel, pour le reconnoitre aussi déguisé 
et aussi travesti qu'il étoit.”. With 
some of the ingenious elegance of our 
own Cowley, he had also some of his 
conceits and inverted images; but 
into these I cannot enter now. 

Such was Fontenelle. If he mani- 
fested no creative intellect in the 
sciences, it was forcibly retorted by 
an eloquent admirer,f that he had, at 
least, borrowed the fire of genius, as 
the Greek of old brought down the 
flame from the skies for the service 
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of men. He illuminated the shrines 
of genius by the mild lustre of his 
torch. Barante says that he had 
neither the imagination of a poet nor 
the invention of a philosopher; in 
letters often affected ; in science often 
frivolous; with too much reflection 
and good sense to yield himself alto- 
gether to the popular stream, and 
with too much prudence to oppose its 
progress. He taught the critical 
doctrine of reserve. 

Warburton touches upon his po- 
etical character in one of his interest- 
ing letters to Hurd.* 


“Old Fontenelle, who is between 
ninety and a hundred, has given us very 
lately two volumes of Comedies, written 
many years ago, and intended for post- 
humous works ; but, as he says, plea- 
santly, his length of life has quite ex- 
hausted his patience, and he would stay 
no longer. ‘The comedies are of a very 
singular caste ; not only the scene of 
most of them lies in antiquity, but great 
personages, such as princes and princesses, 
are of the drama. Yet it is not that 
foolish sort of thing that Moliére called 
gallant or heroic comedy; they are on 
familiar subjects, much in Terence’s 
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manner. The contrivance of the action 
is excellent, nor are the manners ill 
painted. You know he excels in dia. 
logue, by what you see in those of the 
Dead. The Tyrant (an odd title for a 
comedy) is full of pleasantry, and yet 
nothing unnatural. The Abdolomine gives 
us a fine picture of the manners ; and the 
Testament is very pathetic, but does not 
exceed the pathos of comedy. In short, 
when I have done my best, I can give 
you but a faint idea of these extraor- 
dinary pieces. You must read them to 
know what they are.” 


And again, in the January of the 
following year, Warburton remarks 
to the same correspondent :— 


“Is there not something very ori- 
ginal in Fontenelle’s prose comedies? I 
mean with respect to the modern Drama, 
For I think them a fine and very singular 
copy of the ancient. And though I be 
not such an idoliser of antiquity as Harris, 
yet they have great charms for me, The 
Abdolomine is, properly speaking, the 
masterpiece.” 


I shall have a few words to say 
upon this passage, when I transcribe 
my note on the poetical and critical 
talents of Fontenelle. 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


INCLEDON’S MADEIRA. 


Ir is a common and inconsiderate 
remark that such or such a person 
is “a vain man and,” therefore, 
“thinks of nothing but himself.” 
This is by no means a just sequence ; 
for your vain man, if he be really 
vain, thinks and cares for as many 
things besides himself as may tend 
to contribute to the sustainment of 
his idol, and the meanest accessories 
thereunto become objects of even 
vital importance in his eyes. Vanity 
is a much more expansive foible than 
the utterer of the above remark 
imagines. It can find room for many 
things besidesits essential self; having 
an clastic faculty, an appetite which 
can take in to any amount, whatever 
may be found aidant and conducive 
to its own existence. Vanity is a 
flambeau to a man’s merit, which 
“ shews itself and shews his merit 
too.” But, at the same time, it acts 


like the torch of the link-boy, which 


* Nov, 18, 1741. 


not only lights “his honour” over 
the kennel, but unavoidably throws 
its lambent flame over all lesser 
things following in its wake and 
within its influence. In like manner 
will the halo of self-sufficient bright- 
ness illumine every object under its 
rays. 

It was related of Michael Kelly, as 
one of his Hibernicisms, that he ac- 
cused Cherry, the comedian, of being 
the greatest egotist he knew, because 
he was “ always talking of his wife 
and daughter.” Strained as the im- 
port of the word egotist obviously 
was in the foregoing use of it, there 
was more of truth and just meaning 
in Kelly's application than met the 
ear. 

A vain man is not only vain of 
himself, but of all that appertains to 
self. His wife, his children, his 
household-stuff, his field, his barn, 
his ox, his horse, his ass, his man- 
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servant, and his maid-servant, his 
cattle, and the stranger that is 
within his gates — yea, all that he 
inherits, or is by choice or chance 
made, for the time being, a part of self 
and its surroundings, must of neces- 
sity be super-excellent, being Ais. 
When, therefore, such a man praises 
or talks of aught belonging to him- 
self, he is strictly an egotist, for he 
cannot separate his extrinsic and for- 
tuitous goods from his intrinsic per- 
sonal goodliness—his wide idea of 
self involves all that he has made his 
own, in the vast estimate of his per- 
sonal excellence. Cherry, it seems, 
“ was always talking of his wife and 
daughter,” probably only because 
they were Cherry's wife and daughter. 
Incledon was notoriously a vain man 
—an egotist in the most liberal and 
extended sense of the word. He 
talked, it is true, much, very much, 
of himself; and he also boasted of 
what externally belonged to him. 
But then his praise was not in re- 
ality of those persons or things, but 
of the incomparable “ Charles In- 
cledon,” through whose merits and 
glorious medium the merits of other 
objects shone. Vanity was the 
besetting sin of Incledon — the 
chief yet amusing abatement to his 
otherwise just and liberal character. 
In pronouncing his own name, he 
believed he described all that was 
admirable in human nature. It 
would happen, however, that this 
perpetual veneration of self laid 
him open to many effects which, to 
any man less securely locked and 
bolted in his own conceit, would 
have opened the doors to his under- 
standing. But he had no room there 
for other than what it naturally con- 
tained ; and the bump of content was 
all-sufficient to fill the otherwise 
aching void. Incledon called himself 
the “ English Ballad-singer,” per se ; 
a distinction he would not have ex- 
changed for the highest in the realm 
of talent. Amongst many self-decep- 
tions arising out of his one great 
foible, he was impressed with the 
belief that he was a reading man. 
Mathews calling upon the ballad- 
singer* one day to get a lesson of 
him by heart, found him poring 
profoundly over a book. As it was 
not a music-book, his visitor felt 
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curious to learn the nature of his 
study, and inquired what he was 
reading. Incledon turned down upon 
its face the open page reverentially 
upon the table, and with a solemn 
expression of countenance replied, 
“My dear Mathews, I'm doing 
what every master of a family 
should do, improving my mind ; and 
not only my mind, but my morals. 
I'm reading a book which should 
be in the hands of every father 
and husband. My dear boy, I'll 
lend it to you; you're a young man, 
and will be the better for it all your 
life. My dear Mathews, it’s the 
Newgate Calendar !” 

Another day, walking with the 
same person, Incledon took him into a 
bookseller’s shop ; and addressing the 
shopman, informed him that he want- 
ed to purchase “two feet of books.” 
The man looked surprised, and in- 
quired what sort of books he should 
shew him. ‘“ My good man,” pom- 
pously replied Incledon, “ I’ve al- 
ready told you that I want two feet 
of books : here’s the measure. I shall 
require them to have handsome bind- 
ings; but I’m not particular about 
their titles, so that they are not the 
same as those in a list I've brought. 
I should not like two of the same 
sort.” 

The bookseller still looked per- 
lexed, and glanced his eye first at 
is customer and then over the 

paper delivered to him; during 
which time Mathews questioned In- 
cledon as to his reason for buying 
books by rule and measurement ; 
when he explained that having re- 
cently purchased a very handsome 
bookcase which he had met with by 
chance, and placed therein all the 
volumes his house contained, he found 
a vacant space left on one of the 
shelves which he was anxious to fill 
up, and that he had ascertained the 
unsightly gap to be just two feet 
wide. But to return. 

It had become a habit, during a 
very fagging run of a new opera at 
Covent Garden theatre one season, 
for certain performers to club a batch 
or so of madeira, of which they oc- 
casionally took a glass in their dress- 
ing-rooms, in order to sustain their 
much exercised strength and spirits 
during those nights of unusual ex- 


* Mr. Incledon always pronounced the letter a very broad. 
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ertion. Incledon was one of the mem- 
bers of this club, and a very liberal 
partaker of the madeira, which, never- 
theless, he indulged in the abuse of, 
continually finding fault with its 
quality; and while he invariably 
swallowed two glasses, at least, to the 
one of any other person, he never 
failed to execrate its nauseous flavour. 

As the close of the season drew 
near, his brother- performers, long 
wearied with Incledon’s senseless 
and transparent folly upon this 
point, meditated some revenge upon 
his persevering discontent and con- 
tinuous fault-finding of a wine 
which all knew to be excellent. 
Invariably, while underrating the 
madeira in question, he boasted of his 
own wine, averring that what the 
club provided was not comparable 
with that he had in his cellar ; that 
in fact theirs was trash, unfit for a 
gentleman’s drinking, and not worth 
the rinsings of the glasses sent away 
from his table, &c. &e. 

On the last night but one of the 
season, Incledon had been more than 
usually discontented with the ma- 
deira he partook of so largely,—still 
bragging of his own. While he sip- 
ped and sipped, he mingled with his 
sips the most violent execrations of its 
infamous quality ; declaring, as glass 
after glass coursed rapidly down his 
throat, that he had the utmost diffi- 
culty in swallowing the poisonous 
composition. 
the club perceiving a large key lying 
upon Incledon’s dressing-table, with 
an iron label attached, upon which 
the word “ cellar” was engraved, it 
struck the plotters that it was the 
“open Sesame” to the so-much- 
vaunted madeira. And Incledon 
happening at the time to be engaged 
upon the stage until the close of the 
opera, the traitors despatched his 
dresser in a hackney-coach to Bromp- 
ton Crescent with the precious key, 
and a message to Mrs. Incledon from 
her husband, requesting that she 
would send forthwith by the bear- 
er (known by her to be his 
theatre-attendant) one dozen of his 
best madeira. Mrs. Incledon, wholly 
unsuspicious of any trick—the de- 
livery of the key being sufficient 
warranty for the genuineness of the 
order—caused the wine to be prompt- 
ly delivered, and placed in the coach ; 
and the dresser arrived at the theatre 
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with it ere Incledon returned to his 
room. When there, it was formally 
announced to him, that in conse- 
quence of his continued distaste of 
the wine hitherto provided, which 
had been consumed to the last bottle, 
the club had procured a dozen of a 
superior quality, in order to gratify 
Incledon’s fastidious taste; and as it 
was the last night of the season, they 
had invited two or three performers, 
not of the club, to partake of the 
treat ; for the wine had been tasted 
by some unerring judges, and pro- 
nounced wnequalled in its flavour. 
Incledon’s seli-conccit, it may be ima- 
gined, was somewhat piqued by the de- 
clared existence of any wine not his 
“unequalled” in quality ; and he look- 
ed grave and dissatisfied. Ilis judg- 
ment thus appealed to was tenacious 
and deliberate. Ile poured out slowly 
a glass of the boasted wine, and held it 
up to the light with most critical ex- 
amination ; he then passed it under 
his nostrils, scrupulously repeating 
the operation several times, with an 
ominous shake of the head, which re- 
minded all present of Lord Burleigh 
in the Critic; then putting a taste of 
the wine upon his tongue, and moy- 
ing it about for a short interval before 
he swallowed it, and repeating again 
and again this last test, with a sudden 
shudder of disgust and contempt, he 
ultimately threw away the remaining 
drop from the defiled glass, protest- 
ing, with a vehement oath, that it was 
stuff, and not worth a shilling a bot- 
tle: in faet, “ cape—nothing but 
cape,” to which he pronounced the 
previous samples infinitely superior ! 
{lis brethren expressed themselves 
“ disappointed,” and they were “ sorry 
and vexed” that Mr. Incledon did not 
like the wine, which every other per- 
son lauded, and speedily disposed of. 
Incledon became sulky, having for 
consistency sake abstained from taking 
his share of the “execrable trash,” and 
moodily prepared to return home.— 
one of the party, who all at once 
affected to agree with him in opinion of 
that night’s wine, accompanying him 
thither, self-invited, for the professed 
purpose of tasting the “ particular ma- 
deira” so often vaunted by its fortu- 
nate possessor. As they entered the 
supper-room, the master of the house 
put his hand into his pocket for the 
key of the cellar, which not finding, 
he expressed his fear that he had 
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left it behind him in his stage-clothes ; 
but, on the instant, Mrs. Incledon 
smilingly produeed it, observing that, 
“in the haste of his messenger’s re- 
turn to the theatre with the wine, 
she had omitted to send back the 
key.” “ What messenger? what 
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wine?” asked the astonished and 
alarmed husband. ‘The whole matter 
was soon explained, and the boaster, 
more angry than humbled, was left 
by his visitor, the unpitied victim to 
his own vanity, justly sacrificed upon 
the altar he himself had erected. 


COOKE IN SHYLOCK. 


The great eclebrity of this extraor- 
dinary actor did not render him for- 
«etful of those “ whose baser stars do 
shut then: up in” the obscurity of a 
country theatre, and consequent po- 
verty ; he frequently exerted his rare 
talents gr: ituitously for his less gifted 
brethren of the sock and buskin in 
the provinces; and when not en- 
gaged on the metropolitan stage, oc- 
casionally gave “a night” to the ne- 
cessities of the “ poorer born.” 

On one of these benevolent occa- 
sions he had pledged himself to ap- 
pear in some small town, in his cele- 
brated part in 
Venice, wherein he was indeed 

“The Jew 
That Shakspeare drew.” 


On his arrival, on the morning of 


performance, Cooke found the “ thea- 
tre” little better than a barn, anda 
genuine “ Dunstable company” greet- 
ed him at rehearsal, during which 
the “Silvester Daggerwoods” of the 
building gave him a taste of their 
quality in their several new readings 
of the poet, and a foretaste of the 
joys in store for him at night, from 
the general imperfection of his co- 
adjutors, especially in the scene in 
which Salarino and Salanio taunt 
Shylock with his daughter’s flight. 

It appeared that this little com- 
munity of “poor players”—poor in 
every sense—was numerically, as 
well as generally, weak, and incom- 
petent, in more ways than one, to 
the representation of a play of Shak- 
speare ; 
the characters were obliged to be 
what is technically called doubled. 
‘Thus the performer whose name ap- 
peared in the bills for the light, fea- 
thery Gratiano, was compelled, in 
the ‘language of the turf, to carry 
weight, by the anonymous addition of 

Salanio to his first undertaking. In 
this Siamese union of two souls in 
one body, it happened, as in bodies 
politic, that the minister, to the gene- 
ral sustainment of his post, leaned to 


the Merchant of 


it followed that several of 


the most profitable side; and hence 
the supporter of the two-fold weight 
had devoted his best energies to the 
interests of the principal duty as- 
signed him, and thought but little of 
the lesser and com varatively unim- 
portant one so unfairly buckled on 
his back, until the moment when he 
was called upon to rehearse the 
scene with Mr. Cooke in the third 
act, where his deficiency was imme- 
diately noted by the Shylock of the 
night, who patiently and politely 
explained to him the necessity of 

Salanio being literally perfect in the 
few lines he had to utter in this par- 
ticular scene; otherwise, as Shak- 
speare had therein indulged, as he 
often did, in a play upon words, wn- 
less the text in one instance was de- 
livered correctly, and to the letter, 
Shylock could not proceed, as the 
point of his rejoinder entirely de- 
pended upon the precise words of the 
author. Mr. Cooke’s explanation 
was listencd to with deference and 
respectful attention by the person 
addressed, and with a good disposi- 
tion to do, justly, the great man’s 
bidding. But the poor actor's head 
was too full of Gratiano’s “ infinite 
deal of nothing” to find room for the 
unwelcome § Salanio, whose few words 
being clearly of no value to his owx 
reputation in the play, he had but 
imperfectly considered in reference to 
another's. 

It must here be remembered 
that Salarino, when he and Salanio 
are mischievously twitting the ma- 
levolent Jew with his daughter Jes- 
sica’s flight, has to say, “J, for my 
part, knew the tailor that made the 
wings she flew withal ;? to which 
Salanio remarks, “ And Shylock, for 
his own part, knew the bird was Je dg- 
ed; and then it is the comple rion “of 
them all to leave their dam.” 

At rehearsal, the double, who did 
not know a single line, carelessly ob- 
served, in place of the above, “ Ay, it 
is the way of them all to leave their 
Sather’s house.” “No, no, no!” ex- 
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claimed the discomfited star. “My 
dear sir, don’t you know the next 
line I have to speak? Ifyou do not 
say, ‘It is the complexion of them 
all to leave their dam,’ how can I re- 
ply upon the word, and say, ‘ She’s 
damned for it? If you omit the 
word dam, the whole sense of my 
next speech is confounded. You 
must utter the word dam, or I cannot 
reply at all.” “ True, sir, I see,” 
observed the well-intentioned double ; 
“then Ill say it.” He forthwith 
made several unsuccessful attempts 
to deliver the text; but ultimately 
comforted Mr. Cooke with the assu- 
rance that he would be perfect by 
night. And indeed he did his best to 
keep his promise, fervently reiterat- 
ing, to the great confusion and dismay 
of the attendant scene-shifters, car- 
penters, prompter, and property man, 
who—like Lord Tyrawley’s unfor- 
tunate battalion, stood embodied in 
one man— between the earlier scenes 
of his conflicting duties, the indis- 
pensable dam, upon which so much 
seemed to depend, wildly and earnestly 
repeating it,—‘“ Dam, dam, dam,— 
DAM! But oh! 
** © Double, double, 
Toil and trouble.’ ” 


Old Impressions. 
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Poor Salanio increased in nervous 
trepidation as the moment of his 
responsibility approached; and as 
it often happens that an over- 
wrought anxiety to remember a 
thing does not always prevent 
our forgetting it at the proper 
time, with all his care and study 
to retain the needful phrase which 
was to exasperate Shylock’s paternal 
ire to its very acme, like a false 
friend, it threatened to desert him at 
his direst need; and when the cri- 
tical scene commenced, the over- 
burdened actor felt his words, like 
Bob Acres’s valour, oozing out at the 


Jinger-ends of his memory, and all 


the pain and toil that he had under- 
gone since the morning to fix, and as 
it were to dam up, the erratic stream 
of his recollection, in order that its 
evening's course might run smooth, 
had not secured it from premature 
escape ; consequently when the dread- 
ed period of trial arrived, and Salarino 
duly observed that he “knew the 
tailor that made the wings” Jessica 
“ flew withal,” the agitated Salanio, 
after a momentary, breathless pause 
of doubt and alarm, cried out, with 
the energy of despair, “I knew him 
too,—and he wasn't worth a d—n !” 


OLD IMPRESSIONS. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Nay, tell me not, the exile said, 

You deem this land as fair as ours : 
What endless spring is round us spread, 
What blessings rise on every hand ; 

O! give to me our country’s flowers, 
And give to me my native land. 
The churchyard with its old grey wall, 
The church with its sweet Sabbath-bell, 
The village fields so green and small, 
The primrose in my native dell,— 
I see, I hear, I feel them all,— 
In memory know, and love them well. 


The bell-bird by the river heard, 

The whip-bird which I frequent hear,— 
In me have powerful memories stirred 

Of other scenes, and strains more dear,— 
Of sweeter songs than these afford,— 

The thrush and blackbird warbling clear. 
The robin which I here behold, 

Most beautiful, with breast of flame,— 
No cottage-enterer, shyly-bold, 

No household bird in seasons drear,— 
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Is wild, is silent: not the same 
Babe-burying bird of ancient fame. 

Where is the strain I wont to hear 

When autumn’s leaves were red and sere ? 
Oh, call it by some other name! 


I'm tired of woods for ever green, 

I pine to see the leaves decay, 
To see them as our own are seen, 

Turn crimson, orange, russet, grey ; 
To see them as I’ve seen them oft, 

By tempests torn and whirl'd aloft ; 
Or on some bland autumnal day, 

A golden season still and soft ; 

In woodland-walk, in village-croft, 
Die silently, and drop away. 


The fields in which my youth was spent, 

The scenes through which I daily went ; 
Went daily through and did not see : 

On inward visions fair intent, 

Those scenes for which I had no eyes, 
Where in the wild-thyme humm’d the bee, 

I now have rightly learn’d to prize ; 

To me in dreams do they arise, 
With tenderest hues they visit me. 


Then tell me not, the exile said, 

This land may not compare with ours ; 
Though endless spring be round us spread, 
Though blessings rise on every hand ; 
Oh! give to me my country’s flowers, 
And give to me my native land. 


But more than all, the exile said, 

In this poor country of a day, 
Where rise the works of ages fled, 

Your halls and ivied castles grey ; 

Your ancient cities—where are they ? 
Where live your painters’-—sculptors’ toil— 
That consecrate the meanest soil ? 

When, whither shall we turn to find 

Man's noblest monuments of mind ? 


The spirit of this clime is tame, 
The aspect of this race is cold, 
To buy and sell their souls they frame, 
The worship of this land is gold ; 
With these no sympathy may claim, 
Our ancient bards of mighty fame, 
Our statesmen, and our warriors old. 


By no dull ties of custom bound, 
In that sweet land which first I knew ; 
A world within a world I found, 
And from this sordid life withdrew. 
By soul-enlarging Genius led, 
I traversed wide the realms of mind, 
And communed with the living dead— 
The deathless sages of mankind. 
From out decay the springing flowers 
Rise hallow’d in that northern clime ; 
Oh! what a place of birth was ours— 
The land of Memory and of Time! 
Australia Felix, May 1841, 
¥YOL,. XXV. NO, CXLVEUL 
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RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


TO LORD ASHBURTON. 


Letter I. 


My Lorp,—I shall make no apology 
for addressing you thus publicly, 
without preface and without per- 
mission. Apologies are for the most 
part idle; in the present instance 
they would be misplaced. Nor shall 


[ yet join in the general chorus of 


acclamation with which your nomin- 
ation to the situation of ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to the United 
States has been hailed alike by press 
and people. While I felicitate you 
on the opportunity which that high 
employment may afford you of dis- 
tinguishing yourself and advancing 
the interests of your country, you 
will not think me either uncivil or 
churlish if I reserve my acclamation 
and applause for the anxiously await- 
ed and momentous result of your 
most important embassy. Yours, 


my lord, is no common mission of 


condolence or congratulation. You 
will have to handle great and mighty 
questions of imperial import to Eng- 
land, whether considered in reference 
to that preponderancy and dominion 
on the sea, which she has always 
hitherto preserved,—and which, with 
the blessing of God, it is to be hoped 
she will ever maintain unto the death, 
—or in reference to her trade and 
commerce. The able minister placed 
at the head of her majesty’s govern- 
ment has departed from the ordi- 
nary routine in sanctioning, perhaps 
I should rather say in suggesting, 
your nomination to her most gracious 
majesty. You have not been bred a 
diplomatist, nor been a précis writer 
at the Foreign Office, nor dangled 
nor dallied at the tail of any lega- 
tion, great or small. You have not 
graduated at either University. You 
might have done any, all of these 
things, and yet be conspicuously un- 
fitted for your position, and miscarry 
in the great affairs with which you 
have been intrusted. In making this 
admission, you will perceive that I 
am no stiff stickler for antiquated 


forms, no respecter of names or of 
persons, no furious red tapist who 
would exclaim, “ élas ! tout est per- 
du! Monsieur n'a point de boucles.”* 
You will also understand me to be 
no foolish and fribble contemner of 
British merchants. I know that some 
of the ablest and best-informed men 
in the community are of the class of 
first-rate British merchants. I do 
not, of course, mean your grubs of 
haberdashers,—the butterfly burgh- 
ers of Fore Street and Cheapside, 
who call themselves British merchants, 
—but I mean men like the Hopes 
and Thorntons of the past ages, and 
the Barings and Mildmays of the 
present. Qua British merchant, 
therefore, I have no fault to find with 
you. Your natural parts are con- 
siderable. Your information on com- 
mercial and financial subjects is va- 
ried and extensive. Your experience 
is great ; your shrewdness, dexterity, 
and acuteness, proverbial. The trans- 
actions and correspondence of the 
eminent firm in which you were so 
long a partner must have rendered 
you familiar with the modern history 
and the trading relations of all the 
states in the world. But you have 
other advantages unique and per- 
sonal to yourself. You transacted 
the affairs of your house for months 
and years at separate epochs in Hol- 
land, in France, im Russia, and in 
America, This must have awakened 
your mind, and expanded your in- 
tellect, and opened to you new views 
and fresh sources of information; 
but it may also have had (I do not 
say it has had) the disastrous effect 
of rendering you too much of a cos- 
mopolite and too little of a Briton. 
It may have rendered you unstable, 
unsteady, and inconsistent, in many 
vital questions of English concern- 
ment, though no man would, per- 
haps, make more eiforts to up- 
hold the European system than your- 
self. It is not for me to rip up old 


* The exclamation of an old talon rouge, on seeing the citizen-minister Roland 
enter the ante-chamber of the Tuilleries with shoe-strings in lieu of silver buckles. 
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sores ; but I may just, en passant, re- 
mark that your ancient opinions on 
the corn-laws, and the orders in 
council, savoured more of the cos- 
mopolite than of the subject of a 
small island undera limited monarehy. 
Yet while adopting and maintaining 
views on these subjects, both by 
tongue and pen, repugnant in my 
mind to English interests, you al- 
ways acted in a Conservative spirit 
in sustaining the great system of 
European credit. This is easily ac- 
counted for. The immense transac- 
tions of your house could only be 
measured by parallels of latitude. 
They extended from pole to pole, and 
in their multiplicity and magnitude 
it is not wonderful if the balance, on 
a calculation of profit and loss, was 
sometimes struck against Great Bri- 
tain. But now you are, perhaps, no 
longer a merchant but a British peer. 
That you are a British peer is, in- 
deed, certain; that you have with- 
drawn from the house of Baring, 
Brothers, and Co. is a matter on 
which Iam not informed, But whe- 
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ther you are or are not a partner in 
that eminent firm, it is fit that you 
should now know that the main, 
chief, and cardinal question in which 
you will have to treat, is not cosmo- 
politan but British,—ay, British to 
the heart’s core. The question, my 
lord, of the RIGHT OF SEARCH is a 
major and vital question, which must 
not be put off, nor patched up, nor 
special- pleaded, but asserted, —ay, 
and straightforwardly, boldly, broad- 
ly, and prominently maintamed too, 
as our ancestors maintained it, with 
the courage, constancy, and consis- 
tency of Britons. Your lordship’s long 
residence in Holland has made you 
familiar with, and perhaps disposed 
you favourably to, the Mare Li- 
berum of Grotius; but the doctrine 
which you must maintain at Wash- 
ington is that contained in the Mare 
Clausum of his great opponent, John 
Selden. 

On this subject you shall be ad- 
dressed without reserve by 

A Sawor Anp SELDENITE. 


Letter II. 


My Lord,—It is not by accident 
that you have been nominated as ex- 
traordinary ambassador to the United 
States. ‘There are many recommend- 
ing circumstances which at the first 
blush justify the selection of our 
adroit premier. You are in a mea- 
sure the architect of your own for- 
tune. You are descended of a race 
of prosperous citizens. You will not 
overshadow the republican plainness 
of the ‘Tylers and the Cruttendens, by 
the lustre of your birth or the 
length of your titles. But you are a 
rich, and have from your earliest 
years been a "ste get ee and thriving, 
man; and these circumstances will 
not be without their influence on the 
most money-loving and money- 
getting people that the sun has ever 
shone upon. It is true, you are a 
member of the British House of 
Lords; but there your patent of no- 
bility is hardly yet dry, so spick and 
span new is it ; and, if I mistake not, 
your friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic can “en revanche,” and, to 
balance the aristocratic side of the 
account, claim you as having been in 
early life an American citizen. Be 
this as it may, you are connected with 
the States by three of the strongest 


ties which can be entwined round 
the heart of man,—firstly, by mar- 
riage,—secondly, by a connexion 
with the land (for [ have been told 
you are a large landholder in Penn- 
sylvania),— and, thirdly, by money, 
of which (if I am not misinformed) 
you have large parcels invested in 
the American funds. All this may 
be for good, or it may be for evil; 
but the game, my lord, whether for 
the one or for the other, is com- 
letely and altogether in your own 
nands. Ifyou will allow yourself to 
be circumvented and controlled by 
the smooth and specious friends into 
whose society you must inevitably 
be thrown from the peculiar nature 
of your connexions, then there is 
every reason to fear that a people 
calm and calculating by habit, cha- 
racterised by every formidable qua- 
lity — active, laborious, tenacious, 
specious, vainglorious, and head- 
strong—may induce you to think 
that the settlement of the question 
of the ricguTr oF sEARCH is one of 
easy solution; and that it now but 
remains for Great Britain to sur- 
render pretensions which at the pre- 
sent time of day it would be not only 
inconyenient, but preposterous, to 
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urge. If I am to judge from the 
changeful and contradictory pass- 

es in your public life, you would 
not hold out a long siege on this car- 
dinal question of search, or, indeed, 
on any other subject, provided the 
enemy sat down before you, and 
opened his trenches in regular form. 
It is true that your personal interest 
as a landholder and a fundholder in 
America would lie exactly in con- 
formity with such a surrender as I 
hint at; but (without imputing to 
you any interested motive in advert- 
ing to your American property, both 
real and personal,) I am bound to 
admit that your interests in England, 
in lands and monies, are much more 
considerable than any you may have 
now, or probably may hereafter ac- 
quire, in the United States. It is 
not, however, to your pecuniary in- 
terests that Jonathan will appeal for 
the solution of this question ; he is 
too crafty and cunning for that; it 
is to your vanity and foresight he 
will pay the homage of his acquies- 
cence, when he tells you that about 
five-and-thirty years ago, one Mr. 
Baring —and the fact proves, he will 
add, that the said Baring was the 
most clear-sighted gentleman in all 
England —declared, not off-hand, in 
the blundering of an extempore, per- 
haps an after-dinner, speech, but in 
a perpended pamphlet, written with 
malice aforethought, “ ‘That the pre- 
tensions to a right to search a na- 
tional ship for any thing appears 
generally exploded and renounced 
by all parties.”* Exploded and re- 
nounced by all parties! Where, 
my good lord, did you, or your 
then firm, learn such notions ? 
They are unknown to the English 
constitution. They are repudiated 
by the common and maritime law ; 
they are disowned by the lowest 
swabber of decks in the English 
navy; they are protested against 
to the death by the universal English 
people! I ought, however, to crave 
your pardon. You are not a diplo- 
matist; you are not familiar with 
treaties, state-papers, protocols, and 
negotiations. You have, probably, not 
studied the constitutional or mari- 
time history of your country. You 
are possibly not familiar with the 


* Baring on the Orders in Council, p. 102. 
+ Molloy de Jure Maritimo. 
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great work of Selden,} with the text 
of Molloy,{ the celebrated letter of 
the Duke of Newcastle to the Prussian 
minister,$ or the multifarious judg- 
ments and dicta on the subject, be- 
ginning with the 4th institute, c. 22, 
and ending with the decisions of 
Lords Ellenborough and Stowell, as 
reported in East and Robinson. You 
have not, as all the world knows, 
digested the tough mutton of the 
inns of court; or drank that “ casse 
téte,” their heady port ; or “ cudgelled 
your brains” with reading either 
their voluminous books of reports or 
their text-writers. Nor to sustain 
this right of search, have you lain 
within fourteen inches of hammock, 
or prepared crows, handspikes, ram- 
mers, sponges, powder-horns, matches, 
and train tackles, as I have done. 
No,—not a bit of it. At the very 
time when I was fighting—ay, and 
bleeding —for this inalienable right, 
you and your firm—having probably 
more property embarked in American 
than in English bottoms—were pen- 
ning the pamphlet to whose doctrines 
and principles I here take exception. 
As our education and services were 
different, so are our rewards. For 
old England and her ancient and im- 
prescriptible rights I shed my blood, 
and am now on half-pay, I will not 
say in what rank; against old Eng- 
land and those rights you shed very 
copiously your—ink; and you are 
a peer and ambassador extraordinary, 
named to settle the question which 
you certainly prejudged ; which pos- 
sibly you did not understand or look 
at, more in reference to average 
and contribution, than with a view 
to the sustainment of the honour and 
naval strength and superiority of 
our common country. 

Whether you understand _ this 
great question at this moment, or 
will ke the pains to make your- 
self master of it, I profess not to 
know, nor do I very much care, 
unless in so far as the interests of 
our country are involved ; but this 
I do not hesitate to aver, that unless 
you prefer your duty to the com- 
pliances expected from you by the 
American party with which you are 
connected, your failure will be the 
most egregious that has occurred in 


+ Mare Clausum. 
§ 1, Collect, Turid, 185. 
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our time, not even excepting the 
most signal Whig failures of John 
George, earl of Durham, and the 
Hon. David Montagu Erskine, now 
Lord Erskine, minister at the court 
of Bavaria, but at the period to 
which I allude envoy of Great Britain 
to the United States. I knew the 
Jate Lord Durham well. He was an 
honourable, straightforward, high- 
minded man; but vain, ignorant, 
overbearing, and shallow. He left 
these shores strongly and justly pre- 
judiced against the character and go- 
vernment of the Czar of Russia. In 
the fortunes of Poland he took a more 
than ordinary interest. He sympa- 
thised with her sorrows, and would, 
had he had before he went to 
Russia the power, have raised her 
from her prostrate condition. This 
was well known to the court to which 
he had been accredited, and he was in 
consequence treated with more than 
incivility on landing at Odessa. Com- 
plaint and high-toned remonstrance 
was the consequence. Explanation 
followed. ‘The Czar himself did not 
disdain to utter a few civiland honeyed 
speeches, thus furnishing the diplo- 
matic diacolon to soothe the Durham 
dignity. The arrogant, vain, and 
shallow peer was equalled, amazed, 
and delighted. His anger was ap- 
peased, his self-love flattered; in a 
word, complaint was hushed. Nor 
did imperial condescension stop here. 
Civility begat intimacy,—intimacy 
ripened into friendship — imperial 
friendship! — and Poland was for- 
gotten, Circassia spoken of in a sotto 
voce tone, and the Vixen and her 
condemnation hinted at with “ baited 
breath and whispering humbleness.” 
Up to this moment Lord Durham 
had been the most popular peer in 
this country. He was looked up to 
by a then considerable, and certainly 
a most active and energetic, party 
as their chosen leader; he was put 
forward as the only possible minis- 
ter, and enfeoffed to popularity as 
future premier: but from the mo- 
ment he surrendered the dignity of 
his country and forgot his duty as a 
minister and a man—from the in- 
stant he bartered and trucked Eng- 
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lish interests and English honour 
against a Tartar’s smile, he descended 
from his elevated position, and be- 
came powerless, degraded, and dis- 
graced. He returned to his native 
land, and the rest is tedious as a 
twice-told tale. Instead of clutching 
the seals of office, he was transported 
to Canada; from which dependency, 
after a flagrant failure, he departed, 
and shortly afterwards died. 

I say nothing against a conciliatory 
and complying spirit; such a spirit 
is sometimes of advantage in nego- 
tiation ; but a minister should never 
yield in any matter that essentially 
concerns the honour and interests 
of his country. Before I conclude 
the letters which I shall have the 
honour of addressing to your lordship, 
I hope to convince even the most 
sceptical that the RIGHT OF SEARCH 
is a question involving the honour 
and interests of England, and on 
which no minister should bate one 
jot of the ancient practice and well- 
established pretensions of our native 
land. But previously to such an 
inquiry, allow me to adduce the ex- 
ample of the present Lord Erskine in 
addition to that of the late Lord Dur- 
ham in corroboration of my position 
of the danger of any minister yield- 
ing a pin’s point in a question in- 
volving the honour of his flag or 
nation. In the year 1807 there was 
an encounter between H.M.S. Leo- 
pard and the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, which took place off the coast 
of America, the result of which was 
the loss of some lives on board the 
American frigate.* In complaining 
of this encounter, Mr. Munroe, the 
then envoy from the United States 
at the Court of St. James's, remarked 
“on the unfounded and most un- 
justifiable pretension to search for 
deserters.” 

In Mr. Canning’s reply of August 
2, 1807, he stated, “That his majesty 
neither does nor has at any time 
maintained the pretension of a right 
to search ships of war in the national 
service of any state for deserters.” 
But in a subsequent communica~- 
tion to Mr. Munroe, dated Sep- 
tember 22d, the secretary for foreign 


* See copy ofa note from Mr. Canning to Mr. Monroe, dated Foreign Office, 


July 25, 1807. 
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affairs explained this first admission 
thus :— 

“If the right to search ships of war 
for deserters is not insisted upon by 
this country, it is not because the 
employment and the detention of 
British mariners on board the na- 
tional ship of any state are considered 
as less injurious to Great Britain 
than their employment aboard mer- 
chant-vessels, but merely that redress 
is in that case to be sought by govern- 
ment from government, and not to be 
summarily enforced by the unauthor- 
ised officer of any of his majesty’s 
ships of war.”* Further on our then 
foreign secretary speaks thus :—“ The 
right and the practice of which you 
are instructed to complain as irrecon- 
cilable with justice and intolerable 
in all their parts have been exercised 
by Great Britain from the earliest ages 
of the British naval power, even with- 
out any qualification or exception in 
Savour of national ships of war. 
When mariners, subjects of his ma- 
jesty, are employed in the private 
service of foreign individuals under 
private civil contracts, the king's 
subjects, and the foreign individuals 
with whom they contract to serve, 
enter into engagements inconsistent 
with the duty of his majesty’s sub- 
jects towards him, but to those en- 
gagements the government of the 
foreign nation has not made itself a 
party. In such cases, the species of 
redress which the practice of all times 
has admitted as sanctioned, is that of 
taking those subjects at sea out of 
the service of such foreign indi- 
viduals and recalling them to the 
discharge of that previous and para- 
mount duty which they owe to their 
sovereign and their country. It is 
needless to repeat that these rights 
existed in their fullest force for ages 
previous to the establishment of the 
United States of America, and it 
would be difficult to contend that 
the recognition of that independence 
can have operated any change in this 
respect, unless it can be shewn that, in 
acknowledging the government of the 
United States, Great Britain virtually 
abdicated her own rights as a naval 
power ; or unless there were express 
stipulations by which the ancient and 
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prescriptive usages of Great Britain, 
founded in the soundest principles of 
national law, though still enforced 
against other independent nations of 
the world, were to be suspended when- 
ever they might come in contact with 
the interests or feelings of the American 
people.”+ Subsequent to this cor- 
respondence, the American authori- 
ties prohibited all intercourse between 
the inhabitants of the United States 
and his majesty’s ships of war wni- 
versally, and much diplomatic cor- 
respondence took place, to which it is 
not necessary here to advert, on the 
23d of January, 1809. However, it 
having been previously intimated by 
the Hon. David Montague Erskine 
(now Lord Erskine) that “there ex- 
isted in those individuals who are to 
have a leading share in the new ad- 
ministration of the United States a 
disposition to come to a complete and 
cordial understanding with Great 
Britain,” Mr. Secretary Canning ad- 
dressed to Mr. Erskine a despatch 
containing three conditions, in which 
neither the honour nor interests of 
England were in any wise compro- 
inised. 

Mr. Erskine, my lord, like your- 
self, had many personal friends and 
connexions in America with whom 
he lived on the most familiar footing. 
IIe had too, like Lord Ashburton, 
married an American lady. ‘There 
was then, and there is now, I believe, 
no man more distinguished by a lofty 
sense of honour, no individual on 
earth more disposed then as now to 
uphold what he really believed the 
dignity and maritime rights of his 
country. But the misfortune is, that 
we often take our impression of 
these interests and of that dignity 
from the people with whom we asso- 
ciate. We involuntarily, and as it 
were insensibly, glide into their train 
of thought and mode of judging, 
especially when it is in precise con- 
formity with our own settled no- 
tions. It is against this error, trivial 
in matters of no moment, but most 
fatal in matters of high concernment, 
that I would most especially guard 
your lordship. Such an error, re- 
sulting from the best and purest in- 
tentions, as in the case of Lord 


* Papers presented on the subject of America, p, 49, wh pp- 52, ¢ 
t Ibid, pp. 5557. 
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Erskine, drew down on his lordship’s 
head the followmg censure from Mr. 
Secretary Canning, in a despatch 
dated the 22d May, 1809 :—* It is 
much to be regretted that, in the 
execution of instructions upon points 
of so much delicacy and importance, 
you should have thought yourself 
authorised to depart so widely, not 
only from their letter, but from their 
spirit.” The secretary of state pro- 
eceds, in the course of five pages, to 
point out those deviations seriatim, 
adopted, not only in non-conformity 
to his majesty’s views, but in contra- 
diction to his positive directions. 
On the 30th of May, Mr. Erskine’s 
agreement, to which I refer, was 
disavowed by an order in council, and 
as it was impossible that he could then 
exercise his functions either with 
satisfaction to himself or with ad- 
vantage to his majesty’s service, he 
was instantly recalled, and replaced 
by Mr. Jackson. 
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I do not for one moment say that 
your lordship will fall into any of 
the errors of Lords Durham or Ers- 
kine ; but, knowing what your lord- 
ship's previous opinions were—know- 
ing, also, who are your connexions 
in America, I have thought it right 
to speak in terms of friendly moni- 
tion and to revive in your mind 
cireumstances which may have been 
effaced by the efflux of time: for, 
alas! my lord, thirty-two distinctly 
tolled years have sounded since these 
oecurrences, when you and [ were 
younger men than we are now. 

I had purposed, in the present 
letter, to open the question of the 
right and dominion of the sea, which 
has always been “ not common to all, 
but susceptible of private dominion 
and propriety ;” but I find I must 
enter on this part of the question in 
my third letter. 

I remain, my lord, 
A Saiwor anp SELDENITE. 


Lerrer Il. 


My Lord,—It will be my duty to 
maintain in the present letter that 
the right and dominion of the sea 
“has always been not in common to 
all men but capable of private do- 
minion or proprietie as well as the 
land.”* <A writer in The Times has 
insinuated, rather than asserted, that 
the word sea must be taken here to 
mean the narrow sea; but the great 
John Selden supplies the answer to 
any such argument. “ By the sea,” 
says he,} “ wee understand the whole 
sea, as well the main ocean or out- 
land seas, as those which are within- 
land, such as the Mediterranean, 
Adriatick, .Egean, or Levant, British, 
and Baltic Seas, or any other of that 
kinde which differ no otherwise from 
the main than as homogenous or 
similary parts of the same bodie do 
from the whole.” 

The legal definition of the sea is 
very vast: “ The sea is where the 
water flows and reflows, and is so 
spacious that a man cannot see land 
from one shore to the other ;”{ “ And 
the jurisdiction of the king,” says 
Leonard,§ “ extends over the whole 


sea between Britain and France, and 
so to the middle of the sea between 
Britain and Spain ;” and Rolle, in his 
Abridgement|| says, “ The dominion 
of the whole sca which surrounds 
England belongs to the king, and 
this dominion extends to both shores, 
and the ligeance or dominion of the 
sea belongs to the king as to his crown 
of England.” § 

Foreign jurists have attempted to 
quibble away and fritter down the 
meaning of the words “ private domi- 
nion,” but the great text-writer of the 
Mare Clausum has deprived them of 
all such attempts at argument by 
defining what he means by these 
words. “Private dominion,” says 
he, “is pecauiiar only to some; that 
is to say, distributed and set apart by 
any particular states, princes, or per- 
sons whatever, in such a manner that 
others are excluded, or, at least, in 
some sort barred from a libertie of 
use and enjoiement.” ** 

I will pass over the testimony ad- 
duced by Selden from Scripture as to 
private dominion of the sea, nor 
dwell here on the examples which he 


Preface to Mare Clauswm, from the Inner Temple, 4th November, 1635. 
Of the dominion or ownership of the sea, book i. p. 12. 
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§ See also Lord Hale De Portibus. 
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cites of sea-dominion by Minos over 
the Egyptian, Pamphylian, Lydian, 
and /égean Seas; of the Spinetans, 
‘Tuscans, Carthaginians, and other 
lords of the sea in the west; of the 
sea-dominion of the people of Rome, 
and such as followed their customs 
in the Eastern empire. In more mo- 
dern times, however, the Portu- 
guese,* having claimed a private 
dominion over the sea, even over the 
Atlantic Ocean itself, there, arose in 
consequence, a hot dispute between 
Queen Elizabeth and Sebastian, king 
of Portugal, in which our great 
queen asserted and maintained that 
supremacy which I have no doubt 
will be as boldly asserted and as 
vigorously maintained by her pre- 
sent most gracious majesty. ‘That 
supremacy, as is plainly proved by 
Selden, was possessed by the ancient 
Britons, who were lords of the 
Northern Sea before they were sub- 
dued by the Romans. It was a 
dominion which followed the con- 
quest under the Emperors Claudian 
and Domitian, and was perpetuated 
by the Saxons, “ who flourished not 
a little in shipping for the maintein- 
ing of the soveraigntie of the sea.”+ 
After Alfred was invested, says Sel- 
den, in the kingdom, “ ‘The defence of 
the sea was restored and its domi- 
nion established, so that there is no 
doubt but the business of shipping 
was mightily advanced in his reign 
among the English-Saxons in order 
to the defence and maintenance of their 
dominion by sea.” It is mentioned 
by Ordericus Vitalis that Harold 
“guarded the sea with a force of 
soldiery and shipping that none of 
his enemies could, without a sore 
conflict, invade the kingdom.” “So 
that,” says Selden, “wee cannot 
otherwise conceive but that these 
naval forces were at that time dis- 
posed, and the sea-fights undertaken, 
Jor the defence and guard of the sea, 
as an appendant of the English-Saxon 
dominion in this Island.” If any 
doubt could, however, exist as to the 
sea-dominion of the English-Saxons, 
it is set at rest by the tributes and 
duties which they levied from their 
fiduciaries, such as danegeld and 
the like, for the support and mainte- 
nance of their navy. Full accounts 


* See Quinto libro des Ordennacones, 
+ Rot. Parl. 14, Ed. IL, art. 2. 
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of these tributes may be found in 
the MS. of Marianus, Scotus, Hove- 
den, and Florentius. But addi- 
tional proof is afforded by the title of 
our kings. The title of Edgar ran 
as follows: —‘“I, Edgar, sovereign 
lord of all Albion, and of the mari- 
time or insular kings inhabiting round 
about.” “So that it hath been,” says 
Selden, “the manner of those that 
at any time have made themselves 
masters of the kingdom of Britain to 
extend their dominion in the circum- 
ambient sea to the largest circuit, scour- 
ing the seas about, and keeping other 
nations at a distance.” Though there 
are passages in the histories of France 
of this epoch, which speak of the 
naval power of that country, yet 
there is nothing to be gathered from 
them—not even from Popelinerius 
in his L’Amiral de France—which 
sets forth the least sign or shadow of 
a sovereignty or dominion over the 
sea. It was well remarked, in a 
recent debate on the navy estimates, 
by Sir Charles Napier, that our navy 
never was in a more palmy state 
than in the days when there was a 
guardian, or lord high admiral. This 
was to the letter true, for in the 
earliest times the “guard or govern- 
ment of the sea, as of a province, or 
territory, was intrusted to governors, 
or commanders, who had the charge 
of guarding the sea, and were the 
guardians, or governors, thereof in 
the same manner as if it had been 
some province or land.” The princi- 
pal end of calling a parliament in 
the 14 Edward III. was, “de treter 
sur la gard de la pees de la terre, de 
la marche d Escoce, et de la meer ;” { 
giving us to understand, says Selden, 
“ that the land and sea together made 
one entire bodie of the kingdom of 
England.” In the acts of 20 Henry 
VI. mention is made of the safe- 
guarding of the sea, or de la sauf- 
garde de la mier, as of a thing com- 
monly known, and for which it was 
the custom of the English to make 
as diligent provision as for the go- 
vernment of any province or country. 
In the 32d year of Henry VI. a de- 
mand was made in parliament of 
40,0001. “for the defence and safe- 
guard of the sea;” and in the pre- 
amble to the law imposing tonnage 


+ Mare Clausum, c. X. pp. 253-5. 
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and poundage, the words “for the 
keeping and sure defending or THE 
sEAs against all persons,” are intro- 
duced, “So that,” says Selden, “the 
king of England hath ever been so 
accounted the arbitrator and lord of 
commerce throughout these seas, and 
the defence of the realm and of the 
sea, as of those things which are held 
and possessed by one and the same 
right, is joined together.” In the 
commission of the lord high admiral, 
too, Calais and the marshes thereof, 
Normandy, Gascony, and Aquitaine, 
are mentioned, and the admiral is 
governor-general over the fleets and 
seas aforesaid; so that in the most 
received form of this commission, 
after the beginning of Queen Mary's 
reign, we have a continual possession, 
or dominion of the king of England 
by sea pointed at in express words. 
Continual possession and perpetual 
enjoyment ofthe sea as an appendant 
of the kingdom have, therefore, to use 
the words of Selden, “ rendered the 
sea itself'a province under the tuition 
or protection of the admiral of Eng- 
land as part of the kingdom.” And 
accordingly our Henry IV. granted 
leave to Ferrando Urtis de Sara- 
chione to sail from London to Ro- 
chelle, addressing his letters to his 
sea-commanders throughout this 
whole sea as lord of the same. “ And,” 
says the author of the Mare Clausum, 
“the northern coasts of Britain, hay- 
ing no countries lying against them, 
are washed by the main and open 
sea; and the southern coasts of 
Ireland are bounded upon Spain, 
the western upon the Indian coun- 
tries under the dominion, and so the 
jurisdiction of our king by sea is of 
a mighty vast extent.” King Edward 
ILI. entitles himself and his predeces- 
sors lords of the whole sea; and in 
his commission to Geoffry de Say, 
says,* “ Our progenitors have been 
lords of the sea on every side, yea, 
and defenders thereof ;” and he then 
commands this Geoffry to “ ARREST 
twenty-six galleys newly come to the 
coasts of Brittany and Normandy, 
and WITH ALL DILIGENCE tO MAKE 
SEARCH AFTER THEM and OTHER SHIPS 
OF WAR, and sTOUTLY and MANFULLY 
SET UPON TIHEM ; and IF THEY STEAL 


* Rot. Scotia, 10 Ed. Memb. 16. 


+ 6 Rich, II, Fitzherbert, tit. Protection. 
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AWAY, WITHOUT DELAY tO FOLLOW 
THEM, and COURAGEOUSLY TO DESTROY 
tHeM.” In a bill brought into par- 
liament in the forty-sixth year of 
this king’s reign, he is styled sovereign 
of the sea by all nations :—* En touz 
portz et bones villes sur mier et 
sur riviéres si noble et si plentinouse 
que touz les pais tenoient et appel- 
loyent notre seignieur le Roy de la 
Mier.”}+ It is, therefore, clear that 
the estates of the realm did, with 
one consent, affirm as a thing un- 
questionable that the King of Eng- 
land is lord of the sea. So that 
Bracton, when he speaks of the cus- 
toms of England, acknowledged that 
the dominion of the sea belonged 
to his king. Robert Belknap, an 
eminent judge in the time of Richard 
IL., also says the sea is subject to the 
king as part of the patrimony of his 
crown :—“ La mére est del ligeans 
del roy come de son corone d’Angle- 
terre.”{ And a writer in Henry 
VIIIth’s time says, “ It hath been 
received by ancient custom that it is 
a dutie lying upon the King of Eng- 
land to scour the sea of pirates and 
to render the use thereof as of a 
public road or thoroughfare.”§ In 
certain articles of 12 Edw. III. “ad 
retinendum et conservandum antiquam 
superioritatem maris Anglia,” are the 
following words, as appears by Lord 
Coke’s commentary on the Articuli 
Admiralitatis :—“Justitiam inter omnes 
gentes nationis cujuscunque per mare 
Anglia transeuntes, et ad cognoscen- 
dum super omnibus in contrarium at- 
temptatis in eodem, et ad puniendum 
delinquentes, et damna_ passis satis- 
faciendum.” “ And long before this,” 
says Lord Coke, 4 inst., 145, “ King 
Edgar saith in his charter thus :— 
* Mthi concessit propitia divinitas cum 
Anglorum imperio omnia regna in- 
sularum oceant cum suis ferocissimis 
regibus usqué NorwrcGim.’” 

The striking of the topsails by any 
foreign ship to the smallest vessel in 
the British navy is not alone in honour 
of the British king or queen for the 
time being, but also in acknowledg- 
ment of his sovereignty and dominion 
of the sea. A compliance with this 
custom has always been enforced by 
British officers, and every one knows 


+ Rot. Parl. 46 Ed. III. No. 20. 
§ Seingerman, lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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that a rigorous exaction of this prac- 
tice involved us in a war with Hol- 
land.* The history of Tom Smith, 
however, generally called among 
seamen by the quaint name of Tom 
of 10,000, is not so well known :— 


“ When lieutenant of the Gosport,” 
says Charnock,t “ his captain being at 
the time alluded to on shore, a French 
frigate, putting to sea from Plymouth, 
passed very near him without paying the 
usually exacted compliment of lowering 
his topsails. Mr. Smith very spiritedly 
fired at the French ship, and compelled 
her commander to perform* this act of 
complaisance, the failure of which had, 
on a former occasion, involved England 
in awar with Holland. However strictly 
consistent this might be with the national 
character and spirit of an Englishman, 
as the greatest harmony at that time sub- 
sisted between the courts of England and 
France, a serious complaint was made by 
the ambassador of what was termed an 
outrageous act of violence. Mr. Smith 
was accordingly brought to a court- 
martial ; and, it being impossible to deny 
or controvert the fact, was accordingly 
broke. His conduct was, nevertheless, 
so highly acceptable both to the sove- 
reign and to the nation, that although 
political reasons rendered the above ap- 
parent censure indispensably necessary, 
he was advanced, on the following day, to 
the rank of post-captain without ever pass- 
ing through, or occupying the intermediate 
subordinate station of commander of a sloop 
of war.” 


By prescription, by the usages of 


the Admiralty, and by the stat. 1 
Elizabeth, the admirals in command 
of British fleets and ships, have con- 
servancy of the seas and have a right 
to inquire (how can they do so with- 
out search ?) whether foreigners take 
fish on our coast, whether they are 
guilty of any nuisance to the ports, 
whether they regrate or forestall 

victuals upon sea;{ and the penal- 
ty is very great if the commander 
of the navy neglect his duty in 
requiring the salute of the flag in 
token of the dominion of his sove- 
reign. 

Our beloved sovereign, who visited 
a few days ago the dockyard at 
Portsmouth — who tasted on board 
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ILM.S. the Queen, Captain Rich, 
R.N., not alone the cocoa but the 
grog served out to the men (and 
which latter exhibition of royal con- 
descension was received with deafen- 
ing, enthusiastic, and heartfelt cheers 
by the whole crew),—will follow in 
this respect the practice of her royal 
ancestors; and, by maintaining the 
RIGHT OF SEARCH asit has been trans- 
mitted to her, prove herself not only 
a scion of the illustrious stock from 
which she is descended, but worthy 
to reign over that nation whose 


** Home is on the mountain-wave, 
’ . ” 
Whose march is on the deep. 


It is not, however, Selden alone 
who contends for this long-enjoyed 
dominion and right of search. Hak- 
luyt says,$— 


‘‘ But there is, moreover, in the more 
westerly part of this open and main sea, 
another right belonging to the King of 
Great Brittain, and that of a very larg e 
extent upon the shore of America ; 
whereas Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Knight, 
did, by authoritie of Queen Elizabeth, 
transport a colonie into the new world, 
with design to recover certain lands in 
the east parts of the Northern America, 
which of right belonged to English 
dominion, the queen was by him as her 
procurator put into a possession for ever 
to bee held by her and her heirs, both 
of the port called by the name of St. 
John (which is in theisland of Baccalos), 
and also of the whole sea as well as land 
on every side for the space of siz: hun- 
dred miles. Then hee received this new 
kingdom of the queen as her beneficiarie, 
having a branch and a turf delivered in 
his hands according to the usual cere- 
monie of England in transterring ther 
ownership of lands and possissions.” 


On this passage from Hakluyt, 
Selden remarks,— 


“« But perhaps the first original of the 
dominion of this main sea of America 
did not proceed from the possission that 
was acquired by Gilbert. Hee rather 
restored and enlarged the right of the 
crown here; for that island, called Bac- 
calos, was added to the English empire 
by Sebastian Chabot] in the time of 
Henrie VII. And it is certain, that 


* See the cases of Captain John Sanford and Captain Henry, now Admiral Reper, 


Brenton’s Naval History, vol. iii. p. 388. 
t Biographia Navalis, p. 209. 


t Sir L. Jenkins’s Tracts, 1 vol. p. 88, 96 ; 


§ Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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afterwards it grew to be a custom, for 
the officers belonging to the high ad- 
miral of England, to demand tribute of 
such as fished also in this sea, which was 
a most evident token of the king's do- 
minion,”’ * 


It is not, however, alone in the 
western or southern ocean that the 
crown of England enjoyed this do- 
minion. It was exercised in a more 
northerly point than Iceland—name- 
ly, Greenland :— 


“For this sea,” says Selden, ‘‘ never 
having been entered by occupation nor 
used in the art and exercise of fisherie, 
was first in the memory of our fathers 
rendered very gainful, through a peculiar 
fishing for whales by thre English mer- 
chants of the Muscovy Company, who 
sailed that way.”t 


And King James, in his instruc- 
tions to Sir Henry Wotton,} calls 
the fishings off Greenland “ acquired 
Jor us onely and ours by right.” 

Ilaving thus proved that from the 
earliest times this sea dominion ex- 
isted and was exercised, I shall pro- 
cced to the consideration of a right 
incident and appurtenant to it — 
namely, the right of search ; and this 
right of search extending to an in- 
spection of papers and to an examin- 
ation of the cargo totally irrespective 
of flag is thus distinctly expressed by 
Bynkersheek :—* Non ex fallaci forte 
aplustri, sed ex ipsis instrumentis in 
navi repertis constare oportet navem 
anicam esse. Si id constet, dimittam; 
si hostilem esse constiteret, uccupabo. 
Quod si liceat ut omni jure licet et 
perpetuo observatur, licebit quoque in- 
strumenta que ad merces pertinet ex- 
cutere et inde discere an que hostium 
bona in navi lateant.” § 

Vattel’s words are so strong and 
emphatic that they deserve to be 
literally transcribed : — “ Without 
searching neutral ships at sea,” says 
he, “the commerce of contraband 
goods cannot be prevented. There is 


* Of the Dominion of the Sea, book ii. p. 452. 
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then a right of searching. ‘Some pow- 
erful nations have, indeed, at differ- 
ent times refused to submit to this 
search ; as, formerly, France, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. At pre- 
sent, a neutral ship refusing to be 
searched would, from that proceed- 
ing alone, be condemned as lawful 
prize.” 

That this right has been always 
exercised during the late war is a 
matter notorious, not only to those 
who took part in it, but to the whole 
of that elder generation which is 
every day passing away from among 
us. The “ cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace” having, however, 
brought into the arena of public life 
a new race, who were mere children 
eight-and-twenty years ago, the fol- 
lowing instance of the exercise of this 
right, selected from among 10,000 
of the same kind, may be forgiven to 
one who is a daudator temporis acti : — 


“In the month of November, 1791 
(says Marshall), Sir R. Strachan, whilst 
cruising off the Malabar coast in the 
Phenix frigate, fell in with la Résolu, 
of forty-six guns, convoying two coun- 
try coasting-vessels to Mangalore (the 
principal sea-port of Tippoo Saib), sup- 
posed to be laden with stores and pro- 
visions for that chieftain, with whom we 
were then at war. Finding that Sir 
Richard Strachan was determined to ex. 
amine these vessels, the French captain 
thought proper to object; and an action 
conmenced, which was maintained with 
great obstinacy on both sides, until the 
Phenix had six men killed and eleven 
wounded, and la Résolu twenty-five 
killed and forty wounded. The French- 
man now struck his colours, and Sir 
Richard performed his first intentions 
of examining the vessels, which, how- 
ever, on being searched, did not justify 
any further detention, The Commander 
of la Résolu insisted on his ship being 
taken possession of as a prize, which 
Sir Richard, with great propriety, re- 
fused ; but he towed her into Tellicherry 
Roads, from whence she was afterwards 
sent to the French setthkement at Mahe. 


t Ibid. p. 446. 


¢ See a copy of his Letter in Sir R. Cotton’s Collection. 
_ § Which may be thus rendered : —“ It is not by a national flag, perhaps fraught 
with fallacy, but by the very instruments found in the ship that its friendly character 


must appear. 


If it do appear, I would dismiss it; if, on the contrary, it appear to be 


hostile, I would seize ; which, if it be allowed, as it is and always was by every law, 
it must be lawful also to scrutinise the instruments appertaining to the merchandise, 
in order to learn from thence whether any enemies’ goods are hid in the ship.— 


Bynkershek Questiones, P. J. 
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The right of searching neutral vessels, 
which has always been looked upon as 
intimately connected with our maritime 
welfare, was, on this occasion, exercised 
with as much conciliation and attention 
to forms, as it was opposed with violence 
and rashness, and afterwards acknow- 
ledged to be unjustifiable by the French 
Government. ‘The commander of the 
French squadron, Monsieur St. Felix, 
shortly after arrived, and a correspond- 
ence took place between him and Com. 
modore Cornwallis, which seemed likely 
to be producive of serious consequences, 
as he threatened resistance if any vessels 
under his protection were attempted to 
be stopped: his letters were answered 
with temper and firmness, for the com- 
modore was not a man likely to be de- 
terred from doing his duty by threats. 
There was, however, no trial made on 
the part of the French, although the 
Sybele and Résolu got under weigh 
and went to sea ; they were attended by 
the Phenix and Minerva, who cruised 
with them several days, and brought to 
vessels under French colours, without 
interruption from them.” 


It may now be asked whether this 
right of search extends beyond the 
inspection of papers? Common 
sense will at once suggest the an- 
swer. May not the cnstrumenta be as 
fallacious as the aplustre ?—the pa- 
pers as the flag? 

“ What real satisfaction,” says 
Browne,* “ can ever be had without 
anactual search of the cargo.” Just- 
ly, therefore, did the greatest civilian 
who ever presided in a court of jus- 
tice—I mean the late Lord Stowell— 
hold in the case of the Maria, or, as 
it is commonly called, of the Swedish 
convoy,} “ That the right of visiting 
and searching merchant ships upon the 
high seas, whatever be the cargoes, the 
ships, or the destinations, is an incon- 
testable right of the lawfully commis- 
sioned cruisers of a belligerent nation ; 
aright to be exercised with as little 
harshness and yvexation as possible, 
but still a right undoubted, and ac- 
knowledged even by Hubner.” 

Supposing it be conceded that free 
ships did make free goods, how is it 
to be known that they are free ships 
save by examination ? Of this opi- 
nion even appears Heineccius, when 


. 
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he says,j “ Accedunt tamen alie pre- 
sumptiones, in quibus nescio an primum 
sibi locum vindicent signa mercatorum 
in cistis quas marcas appellant.” If, 
then, the marks on the bales of goods 
form a violent presumption, how are 
they to be examined unless by lifting 
the hatches and searching the cargo ? 

That the consequence of resisting 
such a search or visitation by Bri- 
tish cruisers has always been the 
confiscation of the property, may 
be seen in the Reports of Croke, 
Dodson, Haggard, Robinson, and 
Acton; and it may be also said, in 
passing, that one of the most remark- 
able cases on the subject was argued 
for the captors, on the 28th of June, 
1809, by Doctor, afterwards Sir John 
Stoddart, then editor of The Times 
newspaper. Nor are these doctrines 
peculiar to the Admiralty law. They 
have been adopted into the mercan- 
tile law of England ; for, in the case 
of Stirling v. Vaugh, 2 Camp. 225, 
it was determined, “ That a condem- 
nation in the Admiralty Court is 
conclusive evidence of property in 
the captors.” 


“It is a wild conceit,” says Lord 
Stowell,§ “ that whenever force is used it 
may be lawfully resisted ; a lawful force 
cannot be lawfully resisted. It is a princi- 
ple of the civil law, on which great part of 
the law of nations is founded, that resistance 
to the right of search is justly followed by 
confiscation. It is a principle adopted by 
all modern nations; by [rance, in her 
ordinances of 1681; by Spain, in those 
of 1718; and by the orders of council in 
Great Britain in 1664. And I have 
already given the words of Vattel, ex- 
pressly approving, while he states the 
universal modern practice.” 


In truth, this indubitable right of 
Great Britain was never canvassed 
or questioned till the war of 1745. 
The maxim that “ Le parillon neutre 
couvre la marchandise” — “ vry 
schip vry good,” or, in simple Eng- 
lish, “ that free ships make free 
goods,” was never proclaimed, till 
Frederick the Great set forth his 
claims in a memorial || from his minis- 
ter, Mr. Michel, to the Duke of New- 


Browne's Civil and Admiralty Law, vol. ii. p. 321. 


Robinson’s Admiralty Reports, p. 340. 
Heineccius’s De Nav. Ob. Vet. Mer. Vec. Com., sec. ii. 
Case of the Maria (Robinson, p. 340). 
|| 1 Collect. Jurid. 138. Haliday’s Life of Lord Mansfield. Elements of General 
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castle, in 1752.* But the celebrated 
answer to that memorial, the united 
production of Lord Mansfield, then 
solicitor-general; of Sir George Lee, 
then judge of the Prerogative Court ; 
of Dr. Paul, king’s advocate ; and Sir 
Dudley Rider, then attorney-general, 
contains so thorough an investiga- 
tion and justification of the princi- 

les adhered to by England, that it 
fen ever since been received as the 
standard and guide of public law. 
Montesquieu calls it “ réponse sans 
réplique ;”~ and some idea may be 
formed of its cogency, when it is 
stated that, after its publication, the 
King of Prussia no longer withheld 
the interest of the Silesian loan. 
Among many others, the following 
general principles, germane to the 
matter in hand, may be deduced 
from this answer :— 

1. That the right of visiting 
and searching merchant-ships upon 
the high seas, and not merely their 
papers, but their cargoes, whatever 
be the ship, its cargo, or its destina- 
tion, is an incontestable right of the 
lawfully commissioned cruisers of 
every belligerent nation. 

2. That the sovereign of the neu- 
tral country cannot, consistently with 
the law of nations, oppose this right of 
search. 

3. That the penalty of opposing this 
right of search is the confiscation of 
property so withheld from visitation. 

4. That before a ship or goods 
captured can be disposed of by the 
captor, there must be a regular ju- 
dicial proceeding for trying the le- 
gality of the prize, wherein both 
parties must be heard. 

5. That the proper and regular 
court for trying the legality of a 
prize is the court of that state to which 
the captor belongs. 

That these general principles have 
been adopted into the law of Eng- 
land will appear from Marshall on 
Insurance, b. i. ¢. 8, s. 5; and the 
cases of “ Havilock v. Rockwood,” 
8 Term Rep. 268 ; “ Garrels v. Ken- 
sington,” 8 Term Rep. 230; “ Barker 


*<*« What mighty matters spring from little things.” 
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v. Blake,” 9 East Rep. 283. Where 
the Admiralty has jurisdiction, their 
sentence binds the party; and a com- 
mon law court must take it accord- 
ing to their (é. e. the Admiralty’s) 
consideration,{ where Lord Ellen- 
borough, in giving judgment, says :— 
“ The American was at liberty 
to pursue his commerce with 
France, and to be the carrier of 
goods for French subjects, at the risk, 
indeed, of having his voyage interrupted 
by the goods being seized, or of the 
vessel itself on board of which they 
were being detained, or brought inte 
British ports, for the purpose of 
search.” § 

The whole international law on 
the subject is admirably summed up 
by Lord Stowell in his judgment in 
the case of the Maria,|| where he 
establishes three important points. 
First, that the right of visiting and 
searching merchant-ships upon the 
high seas, whatever be the ships, 
whatever be the cargoes, whatever be 
the destinations, is an incontestable 
right of the lawfully commissioned 
cruisers of a. belligerent nation, “ I 
say,” says his lordship, “be the 
ships, the cargoes, the destinations, 
what they may be, because, till 
they are visited and searched, it does 
not appear what the ships, or 
the cargoes, or the destinations are, 
and it is for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing these points, that the necessity of 
this right of visitation and search 
exists.” The second point is, that 
the authority of the sovereign of the 
neutral country being interposed in 
any manner of mere force, cannot 
legally vary the rights ofa lawfully 
commissioned belligerent cruiser. 
“The only security known to the laws 
of nations upon this subject, inde- 
pendent of all special covenant, is 
the right of personal visitation and 
search, to be exercised by those who 
have the interest in making it. I 
stand with confidence upon all fair 
principles of reason,—upon the dis- 
tinct authority of Vattel, and upon 
the institutes of other great maritime 


Sir James Marriot says 


that one great source of the Prussian resentment arose from a smart saying of Lord 
Granville, “ That he had never heard of the flag of Berlin, and should as soon expect 


to hear of the flag of Frankfort.” 
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countries, as well as those of our 
own country, when I venture to lay 
it down that, by the law of nations, 
as now understood, a deliberate and 
continued resistance of search, on the 
part of a neutral vessel to a lawful 
cruiser, is followed by the legal con- 
sequences of confiscation.”* 

It is not alone great lawyers who 
have maintained this doctrine, for 
it has been always maintained and 
avowed by the greatest of our Con- 
servative statesmen. In Mr. Pitt's 
speech on the state of the natior in 
March 1801, he insisted on all the 
points touched on in the judgments 
of Lord Stowell. Ie denied that 
free ships make free goods, on the 
ground both of the general law of 
nations and of particular treaties ; 
and also denied the right of neutrals 
to protect their merchant-vessels from 
visitation or search. ‘This doctrine 
is also propounded by the late Lord 
Liverpool, in an exceedingly able 
work to which he gave the sanction 
of his name :—f 


‘* Within,” says he, “ the precincts of 
the dominion of any government you 
are not at liberty to search the ships of 
any country; but is not this liberty uni- 
versally, immemorially practised over all 
the main sea? And wherefore is this 
search made, but that, according to the 
law of nations, all are here answerable 
for what they may convey? Thus the 
protection which governments can give 
within their dominions extends not to 
the sea: the oeean is the public road of 
the universe, the law of which is the law of 
nations ; and all that pass thereon are sub. 
ject to it, without either privilege or evemp- 
tion.” 


These principles are also a 


ed at greater length by Zouch, who 
for many years presided in our 
courts of Admiralty,{ Voet,§ Zua- 
rias,|| and Loccenius ;{ all of them 


writers of reputation, and whose 
opinions are universally relied on 
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by all who treat on public juris- 
prudence ; and they are also found re- 
corded in Jl Consoluto del Mare; and 
in that famous argument of Chizzola 
called Dominium Maris, vindicating 
the title of the Venetians to the sole 
dominion of the Adriatic, which do- 
minion was always disputed by Eng- 
land, as our country also disputed the 
claim of Genoa to dominion over the 
Ligustic Sea.** Those who deny 
this right clamour much about the 
freedom of commerce and the liberty 
of navigation; but these are false 
and frivolous pretences, for the 
real object of the enemies who have 
such words in their mouths is to de- 
stroy the trade and commerce of 
England. The general principles, 
however, which I have laid down, 
and for which I have cited authori- 
ties, have always been maintained by 
England. ‘They are founded in rea- 
son, are conformable to the law of 
nations, and are, moreover, necessary 
to our very existence as a commercial 
and maritime nation. It may be 
said that this claim to a right of 
search rests merely on use, and is 
supported solely by power ; that it is 
extravagant and haughty, and detri- 
mental to other nations. All this 
has been said before, and will be 
again repeated; but if Great Britain 
relaxes or recedes from this claim, it 
must be to the essential detriment of 
her interests, to the diminution of her 
glory, to the abatement of her pros- 
perity, security, and power, and to 
the total destruction of her maritime 
preponderancy. 

That the Americans formerly ac- 
quiesced in the principle that enemy's 
property on board of neutral ships is 
good prize, and in the rule of 1756, 
is plain from the able work of Mr. 
Everett, now United States’ minister 
to the Court of Petersburg.+} It is 
equally plain that they would now 
pursue a different course, and in the 


* See the cases of the Despatch 3 Rob. 278; Elsabe + Rob. 408 ; Pennsylvania 1 
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question relating to the right of Great 
Britain in carrying into effect the 
treaties concluded with the most of 
the maritime powers (whereby a right 
of search is mutually conceded, to 
ascertain the sincerity of their flag, 
often fraudulently assumed), resist 
the exercise of this even mitigated 
right of search. 

I admit, my lord, that the princi- 
ples which [ have urged in the 
preceeding parts of this letter have 
been only generally applied in the 
case of belligerents. It is, no doubt, 
true that the right of visitation and 
search does not exist in time of peace, 
generally speaking; but that there 
should be, or that there can be, a 
universal abandonment of that right 
[ unhesitatingly deny. . Notwith- 
standing the exceedingly eloquent 
and able judgment of Lord Stowell 
in the case of Le Louis,* I contend 
that occasions may and must arise, 
at a period when no hostilities exist, 
in which an instance of this power 
would be justifiable. Suppose, as 
was put by the king’s advocate and 
Adam’s arguendo, the ease of a fo- 
reign ship exporting goods from a 
British colony contrary to the pro- 
visions of the navigation laws. A 
vessel which has been guilty of so 
serious an offence against the laws 
of this country may be visited at 
sea by a British cruiser, and brought 
before a British tribunal for legal 
adjudication.t It cannot, therefore, 
be maintained as a universal propo- 
sition, that this is exclusively a belli- 
gerent right, for it is subject to ex- 
ceptions, and within those exeeptions 
the slave-trade ought most undoubt- 
edly to be included. In whatever 
light that trade may have been viewed 
in former times, it cannot in the year 
1842,—nearly a quarter of a century 
subsequent to the declaration signed 
by the ministers of the differ- 
ent European Powers assembled 
in Congress at Vienna, “ That the 
trade was repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of humanity and of uni- 
versal morality ;’{ and nearly ten 
years after the passing of the slavery 


* 
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abolition and compensation acts— be 
considered as less than a crime, and it 
is the right and duty of every nation 
to prevent the commission of crime. 
A party who becomes an alien ene- 
my, though guilty of no personal 
turpitude, is debarred from demand- 
ing restitution of his property in a 
court of justice; 4 fortiori, therefore, 
should those be debarred who embark 
in a trade stigmatised as this has 
been, a traffic denounced as criminal, 
not only by authority of the highest 
nature, but against whieh the sanc- 
tions of treaties with nearly all the 
great powers may be invoked. 

It is no part, my lord, of my pur- 
pose to go over the correspondence 
of the courts of St. James’s and 
Washington, recently laid before 
parliament and the public; but I 
must observe that the right of Great 
Britain to prevent her subjects from 
violating her own laws by an addi- 
tional violation of those of the 
United States is plain and palpable. 
We do not claim a right to search 
American vessels for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not they 
have slaves on board—for the pur- 
pose of condemning the vessel and 
liberating the slave—but for the 
purpose of verifying the fact that 
they are American, and not British 
traders; or, peradventure belonging 
to one of the nations with whom we 
have a treaty conferring a specific 
belligerent right. ‘The American 
envoy at the court of London admits 
that we are entitled to ascertain that 
such parties do not violate the law ; 
but he “who wills the end must will 
the means,” and Mr. Stevenson would 
deny us the only means to accom- 
plish the exercise of a right secured 
by treaty, sanctioned by the highest 
morality, and hallowed by the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian 
religion. 

It is not every vessel that bears 
the American flag that is entitled to 
it. We know that pirates and cor- 
sairs, and sea-rovers—that écumeurs 
de Mer, seeraeuber, and what the 
civil law calls predones maritimi§ — 
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have over and over again hoisted this 
flag ; and is it to be endured that all 
other nations are irrevocably bound 
by the bit of bunting, and are thus 
forced to take the stripe for American, 
whether the rag be counterfeit or 
real ? 

Ships are not always what they 
seem, no more than men; and what 
we claim, and what we must have, is 
evidence of nationality, which the fact 
of hoisting a particular flag does not 
afford. On the contrary, it seems 
fair to infer, that if the American 
pretension were listened to, every 
sea-robber, every pirate, and every 
slave-dealer, would hoist the thirteen 
spangled stars, and thus seek to cover 
his iniquity by claiming an exemp- 
tion from that right of search and 
overhauling which Jack will never 
give up. “No, my good lord,” Jack 
will exclaim, “all is not gold that 
glistens !” and by the memory of 
Tom in 10,000, and the blood of the 
chivalrous Nelson, and the grey locks 
of the gallant Sir Sidney, we'll never 
surrender this old English privilege ! 

It is not for any dirty personal 
advantage, for any filthy lucre, for 
any great commercial gain, that we 
now claim to know whether a vessel 
is liable to be visited. It is for a 
high and holy purpose that we claim 
to make this inquiry ; it is to exercise 
a kind of universal sea-police and 
superintendence (to which all Europe 
should be subject, as well as America) 
against a traffic declared to be ini- 
quitous and inhuman, and denounced 
to condign punishment by all laws 
human and divine. 

These are objects worthy the dig- 
nity of our character, and grateful to 
Christian humanity. “Great Britain,” 
says the Bishop of London, “ seems 
specially appointed by Divine Pro- 
vidence to undertake the task of put- 
ting an end to the slave-trade; and 


her position among the nations of 


the earth which has given her the 
power, has at the same time imposed 
on her the duty of abolishing this 
unsanctified traftic.” 

Your tone, my lord, must there- 
fore be lofty and peremptory, but 
calm and conciliating, as that of 

A Sartor AND SELDENITE. 


By Hen. Wheaton, L.L.D. London; 
+ 1 Dodson, Admiralty Reports. 
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P.S. Since the foregoing pages 
were written, I have met ~ with a 
volume just published by Mr. Whea- 
ton, minister of the United States at 
the court of Berlin, and author of 
Elements of International Law.* 
The greatest portion of this pam- 
phlet is filled with a history of the 
attempts of the United States to put 
down the slave-trade. That America 
has always professed her desire to 
put this traffic down I know; but 
with the fact of the recognised legal 
existence of slavery within her own 
territory staring me in the face, I 
cannot deem such professions of de- 
sire to put the trade down really 
sincere. If Mr. Wheaton—an old 
reporter, by the way, in one of the 
American courts of law—had cited 
half-a-dozen instances of condem- 
nation ofslave-ships by the Admiralty 
Prize Courts of his country, it would 
have been more to the purpose ; but 
no such cases are quoted, perhaps be- 
cause none such were determined. 
Mr. Wheaton lays much stress on 
the case of Le Louis; but that is not 
in point. The case of the Fortunat 
is In point, and there it was deter- 
mined that, first, “any trade con- 
trary to the general law of nations, 
although not tending to or accom- 
panied with any infraction of the 
belligerent rights of that country 
whose tribunals are called upon to 
consider it, may subject the vessel 
employed in that trade to confisca- 
tion; and secondly, that the slave- 
trade is now deemed by this country 
contrary to the law of nations, un- 
less tolerated by the municipal regu- 
lations of the state to which the 
owners of the vessel engaged in the 
trade may belong.” , 

There are, also, several other au- 
thorities with which the minister of 
the United States at the court of 
Berlin, as an old lawyer must be per- 
fectly well acquainted, though he 
does not cite them. I will refresh 
his memory. In the case of the 
Africa { Conolly, master, which came 
before the Commissioners of Appeals 
in Prize Cases, on Noy. 17, 1810, the 
vessel and cargo were condemned 
by Sir William Grant, on the ground 
that both were subject to the Ame- 


* Enquiry into the Validity of the British Claim to a Right of Visitation and 
Search of American Vessels suspected to be engaged in the African Slave-Trade. 
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rican law prohibiting a traffic in 
slaves. 

In the Nancy*—Viall, master— 
determined on the same day, the ship 
and cargo were condemned on pre- 
a similar grounds. 

The case of the Anne,f also an 
American ship with a cargo of slaves, 
is still stronger. Sir William Grant, 
in giving judgment in that case, 


says :— 


“ By the judgment in the case of the 
Amadie, we pronounced the slave-trade 
can have no legitimate existence, except 
under the particular municipal law of that 
country to which the claimant belongs, 
It was then considered, and very ex- 
plicitly declared, that the trade was alto. 
gether unlawful, except so far as it was 
in the power of the neutral to shew this 
trade was protected by the law of the 
neutral state. This protection was re- 
quired to be satisfactorily shewn in that 
case, which not having been complied 
with, we pronounced sentence of con- 
demnation. Here, also, the claimant 
must necessarily do the same, and pro- 
duce the proofs of his protection before 
he can obtain restitution.” 


The case of the Topaz, an armed 
American schooner, is also strong. 
She had been condemned in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of Bombay, for re- 
sistance to the exercise of the right 
of search by H. M. ship Diana, in 
Macao Roads, in China. An ‘appeal 
from this sentence of condemnation 
was prosecuted, on the presumption 
that, as the right of search had been 
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previously submitted to peaceably, 
the search in the present instance 
had been attempted vexatiously, in 
an improper manner, and also in an 
improper place, namely, within the 
limits of the neutral Portuguese ter- 
ritory or roadstead of Macao. The 
court, in consequence of this resist- 
ance, affirmed the sentence of the 
court bélow, condemning the ship 
and cargo. 

Mr. Wheaton tells us that the 
slave-trade is not tolerated by the 
municipal regulations of the United 
States. Is not then the deduction 
inevitable ? 

Mr. Wheaton most incorrectly 
cites the case of Madrago v. Willis.§ 
He says the court there held “ that 
the British statutes were applicable to 
British subjects only.” The court held 
no such thing, the marginal abstract 
of the decision being,—That a fo- 
reigner who is not prohibited from 
carrying on the slave-trade by the 
laws of his own country may in a 
British court recover damages sus- 
tained by him in respect of the 
wrongful seizure by a British subject 
of a cargo of African slaves. 

And the case of the Amadie in 
1 Acton is also incorrectly cited. So 
much for the right of search and re- 
search exercised by an old sailor 
against an American lawyer sailing 
under false colours, and holding out 
false lights, neither of which can de- 
ceive. 

A SAtLor AND SELDENITE. 


LES POISSONS D’ AVRIL} OR, THE FRENCH APRIL-FOOL DAY, 


“ We are losing all our amusements, 
all our enjoyments,” I said, when on 
the evening of the Ist of April, 1840, 
reviewing the events of the day, | 
remembered that no one had even 
attempted to make me an April-fool ! 
“If 1 live to next year, when March 
hares go mad, I will start for Paris, 
and be made a ‘ poisson d’ Avril’ on 
the first of that changing and change- 
able month.” ‘The year rolled round : 


“ge 
\ 


Jne thousand eight hundred and forty, 

Which came in very haughty, 

And went out very naughty,” 

drew to its close, and the light ofa 
* 2 Acton, p. 4. + Ib. 6. $ 
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new year drove away the clouds and 
the darkness of its so much dreaded 
and awful predecessor. 

At length came March, with its 
fatal “Ides ;” and to Paris I rushed 
with joy and impatience. The snow 
descended in such massive flakes in 
the Champs Elysées, as to render the 
dome of the Invalides an admirable 
representation of an enormous bride- 
cake ; the wind blew with such atro- 
cious violence on the Boulevards into 
my open caléche as to cut me nearly 
in two, leaving one half of my body 
at the Hotel de Capucines, and the 
other at the Rue de la Paix; and it 
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was with difficulty I collected all my 
fragments when I reached the hotel, 
not far from the Rue Richelieu. It 
was on the 27th of March, 1841, 
about five in the afternoon, that | 
once more shouted “ Garcon !” tomy 
heart’s content, and found myself 
surrounded with all the luxuries 
which Paris alone can supply. How 
charming an emotion is that, when, 
on arriving cold, wet, and hungry at 
a Paris hotel, you find yourself the 
object on which are concentrated fall 
the attentions of Monsieur and Ma- 
dame le propriétaire et la maitresse 
de la maison; of Monsieur le con- 
cierge and his femme charmante, who 
trot you through apartments and 
chambers one after the other, all so 
well bee’s-waxed and polished, that to 
slide or skate would be more agree- 
able than to walk; of Monsieur le 
garcon, who supplies you with sheets, 
pillow-cases, and hot water sans dis- 
crétion ; of another garcon, who looks 
after the eatables and the drinkables, 
and who desires to know, “ If Mon- 
sieur intends dining in the hotel, as 
an admirable restaurant, directed by 
one of the best chefs of Paris, is at- 
tached to the establishment?” and 
which eatable and drinkable garcon 
places before your eyes one of those 
printed bills of fare which excites 
even the most dyspeptic, and throws 
into raptures the least gastronomically 
inclined. How rapidly the luggage is 
disposed of! the boxes opened! the 
togroggery of travelling stowed away ; 
and there you are (at least, I know I 
was) in the month of March, with a 
fine blazing fire, a déjeiner “ad la 
merveille” (call it dinner, if you will), 
with looking-glasses and mirrors, 
bright mahogany drawers and secre- 
taire, studded with brass ornaments 
in richest profusion, with “ dogs” 
which never bark, and a “ tapis” 
which we call a rug, and wine obieh 
is truly sham pain; whilst Julie, who 
is the wife of the porter, looks in to 
see if “* Monsteur’s” fire wants wood, 
or if Monsieur desires her husband to 
perform any commission for him,—in 
plain terms, to go of an errand. 
Julie’s civilities are the charm of the 
house ; and well this is known by her 
approving employers, who smile sa- 
tistaction at her pretty little tripping 
feet, slender but well-rounded waist, 
and dapper white cap and kerchief 
vieing with even the drifted snow. 
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Julie is as charming a talker as she is 
a walker, and often she has made me 
laugh heartily at some of her stories, 
told with amazing life and rapidity. I 
did not keep from her the secret that 
I had resolved nearly a year pre- 
viously to spend the next Ist of April 
in Paris. “ Eh, mon Dieu!” she ex- 
claimed ; “ Monsieur, i n'y a plus 
rien. Tout cela est passé.” Still, 
though she lamented over the days 
of her youth, and sighed for those of 
olden times (in spite of her not hav- 
ing yet seen more than twenty-two 
firsts of April), her laughable recitals 
of last year’s buffooneries proved 
that she at least could not say, “* We 
have lost all our amusements — all our 
enjoyments.” 

“If Monsieur had but known Le 
Comte Charles, he would have never 
forgotten him,” said Julie to me, on 
commencing one of her stories ; “ he 
was indeed a merry man; all who 
knew him loved him; he had the 
most laughable face ever set in the 
front of a head; he looked half-a- 
dozen ways at once, and his mouth 
always seemed to talk in a different 
way to that which his eyes regarded, 
i.e., when he wished to amuse us. 
So the 31st of last March, he said to 
me, ‘ Julie, can you keep a secret?’ 
I told him, ‘ No; I told every thing 
to my husband.’ Monsieur knows 
this was only a jest on my part, since 
I should never be so silly as that. 
But I said so because he was always 
telling me that he loved me; and 
every time he told me so I threatened 
to tell my worse half. However, 
the Comte Charles caught me 
by my chin, and said, ‘ You little 
traitress, if you do not keep my se- 
eret this time, I'll dye your ruby 
lips purple and your white teeth 
black.’ And, really, the count could 
do almost any thing he chose. So I 
said to him, ‘ Oui, oui, Monsieur 
Charles, je garderai bien votre sécret.’ 
And then he began to tell me what 
it was. 

“'The Count Charles is a Borde- 
lais, young, rich, and handsome. He 
is the only son of a worthy mer- 
chant, and inherited a large portion 
of his father’s fortune. He came to 
this hétel because my master is from 
that part of France, and because 
Monsieur is well aware that this 
house is admirably situated for the 
theatres, baths, walks, and every 












sort of amusement. But now for the 
secret. 

“ To-morrow will be the first of 
April,’ said the count. 

“*T know it will be, I replied, 
* Monsieur Charles’ (for I always 
called him M. Charles; I could never, 
except before strangers, call him 
count); ‘and now I guess your secret. 
You are about to make some poissons 
@ Avril, and I am to help you in this 
mischief. So much the better; I 
dearly love mischief and folly.’ 

“¢ Well, then, said the count, ‘ I 

have inserted an advertisement in the 
Petites Affiches, announcing that a 
gentleman residing at this hétel for 
forty-eight hours, on his way to the 
north, desired to form a matrimonial 
alliance with a young and beautiful 
lady; that fortune was not of so 
much importance as family ; and that 
manners and accomplishments, grace 
and dignity, were every thing. With- 
out naming the day of the month, I 
have fixed the day of the week 
(Jeudi), which is to-morrow, the Ist 
of April; and as I am convinced the 
attendance will be large, I must have 
the great and little salons adjoining 
mine, in order that the applicants 
may not be all collected in the same 
apartments. The advertisement de- 
scribes me as of mature age, sober 
habits, and quiet and homely life. 
The mammas, papas, and, no doubt, 
the ladies themselves, will come, fully 
expecting to see some old dowdy of 
forty to fifty; and I shall have great 
fun. But to keep the people in good- 
humour, I must have chocolate, bon- 
bons, and patisserie on the table ; 
blazing fires in all the apartments ; 
and no one in the hotel but yourself 
must know why or wherefore so 
many persons call on me on one day, 
and between the same hours. Let 
them believe that I have fixed from 
10 to 12 as most convenient to my- 
self, and that it is some affair of a 
family council relative to a portion of 
my father’s property at Bordeaux.’ 
_ “So I promised secrecy, entered 
into all the views of Count Charles, 
directed my husband to get ready 
the rooms he required, and informed 
my master and mistress that the 
count expected some persons to call 
who were all to be referred to me, as 
some he wished to see, and others he 
did not. 


“The first of April came. I re- 
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solved to make the count an April 
fool himself. I knew him well; 
many a trick he played me, and I 
did not fear offending him. I knew 
how good-tempered he was, and as 
he proved himself to be in the sequel. 
At ten o'clock in the morning the 
inquiries for the count commenced. 
There were young girls and young 
women, middle-aged maiden ladies 
and mothers with their daughters, and 
some came to make inquiries, but 
most to ask for interviews. All the 
young girls, young women, daughters, 
and mothers I turned away, assuring 
them that the advertiser had imposed 
on them, and made them pozssons 
@ Avril. Eleven o'clock struck, and 
Monsieur Charles rung violently his 
bell. I answered it. 

“*Shew in some of the persons 
who are waiting.’ 

“*There are none waiting, Mon- 
sieur Charles,’ I replied. 

“*Surely the advertisement has 
not appeared in the Petites Affiches? 

“ * Oh yes it has, Monsieur Charles, 
I looked for it yesterday and saw it 
there.’ 

“They will come later than I in- 
tended to receive them,’ he said ; ‘ for 
according to old custom when the 
clock has struck twelve a fool can be 
made no longer.’ 

“T left the room. New applicants 
arrived. Amongst the rest was a 
tall old lady with masculine features, 
pitted with the small-pox, with long 
braided hair, sallow complexion, and 
whose aspect and voice were alike 
repulsive and extraordinary. She 
inquired with much of mystery after 
the advertiser for a matrimonial en- 
gagement, and hinted that if the 
young lady for whom she applied 
should be fortunate enough to suc- 
ceed she would not fail to remember 
me; but she besought me to tell her 
confidentially the description of man 
she was likely to see and the proba- 
bility of success. 

“This was the very sort of person 
T had hoped would come, and I de- 
scribed Monsieur Charles as the best 
of men, good-hearted, generous, and 
noble; but evaded all her questions 
as to age. She pressed so much for 
an interview that I could not help 
believing she was the applicant for a 
husband. I told ber that the count 
was engaged, but would doubtless 
not be long occupied. Once more 
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his: bell rung violently, and again I 
answered it. When I entered his 
room, he was evidently much disap- 
pointed. The chocolate-pot stood by 
the fire; the cakes and bon-bons 


were untouched; log after log of 


wood had been consumed; he had 
made his toilet for nothing. He 
was handsome at all times, but that 
day he looked splendid. 

“* Well, where have you put the 
persons who have come, Julie? 
What have you done with them? 
Where are they? It is nearly 
twelve.’ 

“*T know it is, Monsieur Charles,’ 
1 replied; ‘but I cannot make the 
clock stand still, or ladies apply for 
husbands. But just as I was coming 
up-stairs a lady of fashionable de- 
meanour and mysterious appearance 
was inquiring for you. Let me go— 
let me go—or she may leave before 
1 get down.’ 

“* Ah, ah!’ said Count Charles, 
‘she has a fashionable demeanour and 
a mysterious appearance ; has she ? 
doubtless young, handsome. Bravo! 
bravo! make haste and shew her up.’ 

“T went down-stairs; lounged 
about a few minutes, and the clock 
struck twelve. At length I begged 
the old lady to follow me. She did 
so. I requested her to be seated in 
the large salon until the count should 
be ready to receive her. 

“When I entered for the third 
time his apartment, he held his watch 
in his hand. ‘It is past twelve,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘and my joke is at an 
end.’ 

“*—Indeed it is not, Monsieur 
Charles, I replied. ‘Your watch 
may be too fast ; the lady was in the 
hétel much before twelve. At all 
events, you cannot decline seeing 
her.’ 

“* Well, be it so, Julie,” he re- 
torted, with his accustomed grace 
and goodness,—‘be it so. Shew 
mademoiselle in; though I fear it is 
past the hour for making poissons 
d@ Avril. That fun is up for another 
year.’ 

“*'This way, madame, if you please,’ 
I said to the old lady, and the doors 
were flung open. 

“* My srer-motuER, by Jupiter!’ 
shouted Monsicur Charles, as the 
sallow old lady appeared in sight. 
‘ This is admirable, indeed !’ 

“* Abominable! scandalous! in- 
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decent!’ were the only three words 
I heard the old lady utter, who 
gained the staircase and the strect 
with amazing rapidity. 

“Oh! how Monsieur Charles did 
laugh. ‘The story was’ soon told. 
His step-mother and himself were 
sworn foes. During the lifetime of 
her husband, she had provoked him, 
by her bad conduct and irritating 
temper, to live in a separate establish- 
ment. Her step-child (Monsieur 
Charles) could not, after his father’s 
death, forgive her for her conduct to 
his own father when living, and they 
never saw or spoke to each other 
after the death of the old count. The 
step-mother had seen the advertise- 
ment in the Petites Affiches, and as 
only initials were given, had applied, 
not for herself, but for her own 
daughter, to learn the particulars of 
this matrimonial application. 

“*QOnly one application, said 
Monsieur Charles, ‘ Julie —only one 
application; that one after twelve 
o'clock, and that one my step-mother! 
There is more in this than meets the 
eye. You have been making me a 
poisson d Avril. 

“T confessed the truth ; he kissed 
me, and all was forgiven.” 

Julie had finished her story, and 
made a move to the door. What 
followed may easily be guessed ;— 
I kissed her too. She affected great 
wrath, and I felt some pleasure; so 
I went on with my dessert, and she 
ran about the hétel to look at the 
fires and keep all the lodgers in good- 
humour. What a charming thing is 
a smiling face, and what a cheering 
thing it is to hear the pretty prattle 
ofa light-hearted, gay Frenchwoman! 
So much for Julie. Here’s to her 
health, though now [ drink it in 
sulky port, over a heavy coal-fire. 

I had scarcely finished my dessert, 
when five of my old friends, all silly 
dogs, out-and-out Frenchmen, called 
to inquire if I had come, and to con- 
gratulate me on my arrival. All 
my movements were known to them 
beforehand. In Paris there are at 
least five rogues. There may be five 
score more, but for five I am re- 
sponsible. Their names are Pierre, 
Jacques, Jean, Louis, and Ernest. 
Pierre is not Saint Peter ; Jacques is 
not Jean Jacques Rousseau; Jean 
is not John Milton; Louis is xot 
Louis Dix-huit, and yet he is just 
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eighteen years old; and Ernest 
was never in earnest in his life, 


except as member of the club of 


Goop Fuy. These five rogues are 
sworn friends. They are neither 
poor nor rich, noblemen nor trades- 
men; nor are they heroes, statesmen, 
lawyers, or sages: but GAIL- 
LARDs. Now a gaillard is a merry, 
brisk, gallant, bold, fresh, healthy, 
pleasant, full-of-fun sort of fellow ; 
and these, my kind friends who 
called to see me, had formed at Paris 
a society, of which I had, and still 
have, the honour of being a corre- 
sponding member, yclept,—La Société 
de Gaillardise. 

The plain English of this phrase 
is “A Largxine Crus.” From such 
a elub polities, literature, the arts, 
and sciences, are of course excluded. 
Good jokes, tricks, fun, and even 
puns, are the stock in trade of the 
members, and its meetings are the 
merriest in the world. 





* Laugh while you can, 

These mirthful gaillards ery, 
And spend in sport 

The moments as they fly.” 


T need not add that their ages vary 
from eighteen to twenty-three, and 
that I am only myself their senior 
by a few moons. 

After the usual “mon chers” and 
brotherly embracings which charac- 
terise every meeting of long separated 
friends at Paris, had taken place, I 
inquired most anxiously what was 
their programme pour le 1 @& Avril, 
since La Société de Gaillardise never 
allowed that mirthful day to pass 
over without ‘lots of fun.’ 

“Oh! mon cher ami!” cried 
Pierre, “don't be alarmed! ‘This year 
we shail have sport with a vengeance. 
I should have been broken-hearted 
if you had not been present. Such 
ascene! I shout when I think of it! 
However, you must hear the plot, 
and as Louis is one of the heroes, he 
shall tell you, in a few words, the 
origin of the poisson d Avril, which 
will come off in glorious style at 
Ernest's next ‘Thursday. Come, 
Louis, now let's have it in thy yery 
hest style.” 

“ A good story will not be spoiled 
by a bowl] of punch,” I observed ; and 
the blue flames soon rose from the 
bright silyer vase which contained 
that nectar of the gods. 
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So Louis began as follows :— 

“Ona cold, blowing, cutting night 
last month, when this very city of 
Paris looked far more disagreeable 
than Nova Zembla, I, your very 
humble servant, was proceeding alone 
in my glory from the Theatre of the 
Porte St. Martin, or rather from its 
café, where I had been too much 
exhilarated by coffee and curagoa, 
when having expatiated at a quarter 
ast midnight in rather too high a 
sey on the blessings of ‘ Buonapart- 
ism’ and * La Guerre, a tall, thin, 
pale, cadaverous-looking man, aided 
and abetted by two of his ‘ cama- 
rades,’ had the audacity to arrest me 
‘ for disorderly conduct and treason- 
able language, and conveyed me to the 
guard-house. ‘These gallant defen- 
ders of the peace and the laws were 
two privates of the National Guards, 
and their cadaverous chief was Cap- 
tain Cochon. Now Captain Cochon 
is a barber. Mind that! He is a 
barber! Just think of being locked 
up all night in a guard-house by a 
Captain Cochon—a barber! After 
passing a decent sort of night in a 
warm and ventilated building, [ was 
conducted the next day to the pre- 
fecture of police; and there, after 
suitable admonition and reproof, was 
discharged. Captain Cochon pressed 
the suit most vehemently against me, 
and declared ‘that if such scenes 
were permitted with impunity, we 
should soon be immersed in the 
horrors of the Revolution.’ 

“The next day I told all our 
friends here what had happened, and 
Ernest undertook the pleasing task 
of paying off Monsieur Cochon for 
his obliging civilities. 

“¢ Bon jour, Monsieur Cochon ! 
said Ernest, as he entered the barber’s 
shop the first time in his life, a few 
days after, ‘1 see you do not remem- 
ber me. My mustachios are a little 
longer than they used to be, and— 
I am ashamed to confess it —I have 
got fat. ‘Two years ago, you shaved 
me often.’ 

“* With that lying cunning which 
distinguishes the shaving clique, he 
owned to the soft impeachment of 
having passed the razor over Ernest's 
chin, and declared that he remem- 
bered his features perfectly. 

“*Tfot water!” cried Monsieur 
Cochon, to his attending and attentive 
wife; and Ernest’s chin was soon 
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placed under the superintendence of 
this distinguished barber. 

“The operation was conducted 
with the usual delicacy and talent of 
our Parisian coiffeurs; but just as 
Monsieur Cochon was about to throw 
into the Dutch tile-stove standing in 
the shop the paper on which he had 
placed the lather which his razor had 
removed from Ernest's chin, Ernest 
rushed forward, seized his arm, and 
exclaimed,— 

“* What are you about ? 
rash act are you committing ?” 

“¢T am only about burning the 
ad on which I have placed the 

ather from your beard, sir.’ 

“ ¢What!’ exclaimed Ernest, with 
assumed gravity —‘ what! do you 
live in the centre of Paris, Monsieur 
Cochon, on one of the very best 
boulevards—you, a friend of the go- 
vernment, a National Guardsman, 
no doubt an officer, and not know of 
the patent taken out by myself and 
friends for making animal colours from 
beard-shavings ? 

“ Monsieur Cochon stood aghast ; 
confessed his ignorance; offered his 
services and his lather; and, in one 
word, took down Ernest's address, 
that he might convey thither in tin 
cans to be purchased for the purpose, 
the to - be-thenceforward - collected 
reminiscences of shaven beards. 

“ Ernest made both his porter and 
his tiger acquainted with the joke ; 
and when Monsieur Cochon stole up 
in the evening to institute a few in- 

uiries, he found the answers so satis- 
actory, that the next day he com- 
menced his collection of his customer's 
beard-shavings. As to Madame 
Cochon, she was ravished by the 
invention, and declared that this was 
superior to any thing discovered in 
sun, moon, or stars, by either Cuvier 
or Arago. Ernest now took to being 
shaved regularly once a-week at 
Monsieur Cochon’s, and thus en- 
couraged him in his noble enterprise. 

“ About a fortnight after the com- 
mencement of his shaving-savings the 
barber called on Ernest, and shewed 
him the result of his savings to that 
period ; but in order to postpone the 
dénouement to the 1st of April, Ernest 
hit upon a ruse at the very moment 
of his presenting the tin can for his 
inspection. The scene was a good 
one. 

* Monsieur Cochon advanced to 
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the table in Ernest’s salle-d-manger 
to present his can. 

“* Ah! good morning, Monsieur 
Cochon—good morning!’ said Ernest. 
* You have brought a can already ? 
You must carry on a great stroke of 
business? Let us see.’ 

“ Monsieur Cochon raised the lid. 

“* Why, what have you done, 
Monsieur Cochon?’ cried Ernest. 
* What have you done # 

“* Have I done any thing wrong, 
then ?’ asked the agitated barber. 

“* Wrong! replied Ernest; ‘ wrong, 
Monsieur Cochon! Why you have 
preserved the paper with the lather! 
This zs shocking! Do you not re- 
member that I told you our patent 
was for making animal colours out 
of beard-shavings, not out of paper, 
Monsieur Cochon! How could ani- 
mal colours be made out of vegetable 
matter? Is not paper a vegetable ? 

“ This was all Greek to the barber ; 
but Ernest carried on the joke so 
well, that the former left with many 
apologies for his mistake, and pro- 
mised the next time he made his ap- 
pearance the can should no longer 
contain any paper. 

“The can was soon prepared by 
Monsieur Cochon for new lather, and 
Ernest kept up the joke and post- 
poned a second visit from the barber 
for a few days ; but as ‘ hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,’ he has at last 
fixed to receive him and his tin can 
on Thursday next. Then will be 
the explosion,—then the dénouement. 
The hour of eleven is settled for his 
reception, and we shall all breakfast 
at twelve. The dining-room is to be 
fitted up to resemble as much as pos- 
sible the guard-room to which I was 
conducted by this barber-captain ; and 
on the walls are to be inscribed the 
words, *‘ Les Poissons d Avril.’ ‘Then 
will he open his — to the deception, 
and I shall have had my revenge for 
a most absurd and impertinent in- 
carceration. Mon cher, we must teach 
these National Guards a lesson they 
will not soon forget.” 

“If the fellow takes the joke in 
good part,” said Ernest, “ we shall 
ask him to breakfast with us. If he 
is insolent and violent, we shall shew 
him the door, or detain him in our 
guard-room till he is cool and calm.” 

When Louis and Ernest had con- 
cluded their “ programme,” we were 
all seized with a no very moderate 
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fit of laughter ; and then with stories 
and tales of a varied but burlesque 
character, we passed two hours of 
mirth and jollity. 

Thursday arrived; and ere the 
morning blushed, I was roused from 
my lair by the announcement of “a 
billet-doux from a lady whose maid 
waited a reply.” I forgot my “ pro- 
priety,” and rushed to the door quite 
en déeshabille ; but my friend Jacques 
was there to laugh at my credulity, 
and neither billet-doux nor lady's 
maid was to be seen. To console 
myself for my disturbed sleep and 
my momentary disappointment, I 
ordered a bottle of soda and a glass 
of brandy ; but Jacques contrived to 
whisper vinegar to the gargon, and 
to administer no small portion of the 
potion, so splendidly did it froth and 
splutter, before I discovered that I 
was the victim of a very sour trick, 
to which I doubted not that Julie 
was also accessary. 

Jacques left me at nine. A few 
minutes after the post brought me a 
letter from my solicitors in London, 
Messrs. Grove, Road, and River. It 
was couched as follows :-— 


Srr,— Messrs. Grove, Road, and River, 
have directed me to inform you by this 
night’s post, that they have this moment 
received intelligence from Claymore 
Park, that your uncle has become so 
much worse since your departure, that 
Mr. Grove has left London to take his 
instructions relative to a codicil to his 
will, Although there is not, perhaps, 
any immediate danger, Mr. Grove in- 
structs me to suggest the propriety of 
your earliest possible return to England, 
as it would be most inopportune for you 
to be absent, should your uncle become 
much worse. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Joun Woop, 

Lincoln’s Inn, Managing Clerk. 

March 30, 1841. 


The letter was sealed with the 
well-known seal of our family so- 
licitors, “G.R.R.” If this had not 
been the case, I should have sus- 
pected another April fool-day trick, 
especially as the hand-writing was by 
no means known to me. Certainly [ 
was not at all acquainted with the 
hand-writing of “ John Wood,” as 
he had only recently become the 
managing clerk in the establishment ; 
but as the writing-paper and the 


seal were those which I knew quite 
well, I dismissed all doubts, and re- 
solved, coute qui coute, on setting out 
for London that very evening. 

At half-past ten, however, I en- 
tered, according to appointment, the 
apartment of my friend Ernest. A 
tall, pale, sallow-looking man, dressed 
in the costume of the National 
Guards, and in the habit of a captain, 
opened the door. He conducted me 
to the salle-a-manger, fitted up as a 
guard-room, that I might inspect the 
arrangements, and thence to the 
salon of my friend. The rest of the 
convives were all assembled, and merry 
were the sounds which greeted me 
when [ entered theroom. The clock 
soon struck eleven; and about twenty 
minutes afterwards Ernest’s servant 
announced, with a broad grin, “ That 
Monsieur Cochon had arrived with his 
tin can.” 

It had been previously arranged 
that Monsieur Cochon should be 
shewn, in the first instance, into a 
small ante-chamber, where Ernest 
should alone receive him; and that 
from thence he should be conducted, 
apparently without intention, to the 
salle-a-manger, where the arrange- 
ments were made for his reception. 

Ernest appeared before the barber 
in the ante-chamber, as radiant and 
good-tempered as usual. 

“ Well, Monsieur Cochon,” he ob- 
served, “ how is this? You come to 
me with only one can. Why have 
you not brought the rest ?” 

“ T have no other to bring, mon- 
sieur,” replied the barber. 

“ What!” inquired Ernest, “ only 
one can? then you have only one 
coloured beard,—black, I suppose.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the 
barber, “ I have many colours, but 
they are all combined in the can.” 

“ Combined !” exclaimed Ernest, 
—* combined ! Monsieur Cochon! 
why who ever heard of such a thing ? 
Do you imagine then that we have 
the power of separating each beard 
particle of different hue and colour, 
or of changing their colours as we 
please ?” 

“T am in despair,” replied the 
barber; “ you did not tell me to 
separate the colours. Besides, how 
could I do so? Whose beard is 
purely black, white, grey, red, or 
brown? If you had studied beards 
as I have, monsieur, you would know 
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that no beard is all of one colour. 
What is to be done? Madame 
Cochon will be furious with me. 
Time, expense, trouble, hopes,—all 
wasted. If monsieur hs d only “hinted 
at the necessity of poet atinis the 
colours I would never haye under- 
taken the affair. I hope monsieur 
is not making a fool of me. He is, 
T am sure, too much ofa gentleman 
for that.” 

“ Follow me,” replied Ernest, “ I 
have a friend here in the salle-a- 
manger ; let us consult him as to what 
is to be done.” 

Monsieur Cochon followed Ernest, 
with the tin can in one hand and his 
hat in the other. 

In the centre of the room stood 
Louis with two of our friends, dressed 
as privates in the National Guards, 
and the captain by their side. On 
some benches sat other persons re- 
sembling those who were present on 
the memorable night at the guard- 
house. Some affected sleep; others 
were smoking. Twolamps, hung from 
the ceiling, cast their light over the 
darkened room ; and when Monsieur 
Cochon, following Ernest, entered the 
salle-d-manger, he was observed to 
turn pale, to let fall his hat and his 
can, and to rub his forehead with 
his hand, as even barber captains 
will do in the National Guards of 
Paris when their hearts go pit-a-pat 
and they feel afraid. 

“ T give in charge Louis Guillemi- 
not,” cried the tall, thin, sallow, look- 
ing man, who had been hired for the 
occasion, and who was as like Mon- 
sieur Cochon as two peas in the 
same pod can be, “ for having shouted 
seditiously, and uttered seditious and 
treasonable words on the Boulevard 
Poissonniére, and which words were 
calculated to bring into contempt and 
ridicule our glorious charter, our 
citizen throne, and all our institu- 
tions of 1830.” 

The officer in command wrote down 
the accusation, and Louis stepped 
forward, as though to shake Mon- 
sieur Cochon by the hand. 

“ We have met before some where 
or other,” said Louis. 

“] think we have,” replied the 
barber, “ and it strikes me in this 
very place.” 

* Not exactly so,” retorted Louis ; 
“but you see I am an incorrigible 
offender, for, if I do not mistake also, 
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the first time we met, the charge was 
nearly the same.” 

The barber fully comprehended 
his dilemma; and the series of tricks 
layed off upon him all rushed to 
his mind, as he perceived written on 
the walls in large characters, 


“* LES POISSONS D’AVRIL.” 


“ You are too many for me and 
too much for me, gentlemen,” said 
Cochon, advancing “towards Ernest, 
who had gone to” the other end of 
the room to enjoy the effect pro- 
duced on the visage of the barber, 
“ Tacknowledge myself fairly beaten. 
I have been too much of a politician, 
and too little of a coiffeur. I must 
get back again to my business, and 
give up my “captainshi >, for it has led 
me into a host of troubles. 

“ You are a fine fellow then, after 
all,” cried Louis; “and, with per- 
mission of our host, we will make 
ready for you at our breakfast- table.” 

The barber “ could not think « 
taking such a liberty,” but the oe 

of the saloon in which the déjetiner a 
la fourchetie had been that day pre- 
pared, were soon afterwards flung 
open, and in spite of a paté de péri- 
gord which had been emptied of its 
contents by order of our host to 
catch us on the Ist of April, and in 
spite of egg-shells without eggs, and 
of coffee-pots filled with hot water, 
we managed, when all these tricks 
were over, to make a sumptuous re- 
past, and with old Beaune and Moet’s 
champagne to amuse the barber and 
ourselves till the clock had struck 
three. 

“ Ernest,’ said Pierre, in a tone 
nd manner indicating heartfelt re- 
ret, “ I am sorry to tell you and the 
‘est of our friends, that Monsieur 

has this day received a letter 
from his solicitors in London, in- 
forming him that since he left Eng- 
land his uncle has become much 
worse, and that he must return én- 
stanter to the seat of his relative. It 
is sad news for us all, and I would 
not throw a gloom over our party by 
announcing it before.” 

I looked, I was afterwards told, 
very modest on the occasion; and 
“ assured my kind friends that mine 
was the loss, not theirs.” 

Then came new wine and “ my 
health,” with the Kentish fire, which 
the Frenchmen did every bit as well 
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as either the Kentish men, or the 
men of Kent, could have done them- 
selves. Speeches and new toasts, 
songs and more wine, prolonged the 
time of parting till five; and before 
the carriage was at my hotel door, 
and the horses had started, the clock 
at the Bains Chinois struck seven. 

All the party, including the bar- 
ber, took leave of me at the house of 
Ernest, with the exception of Pierre. 
Ile craved a seat in my coach as far as 
St. Denis, “as he was going to spend 
a few days with a friend in the neigh- 
hourhood.” He had simply a small 
portmanteau as his baggage, and from 
the capital to that old ugly town we 
laughed and smoked most merrily. 

When the caléche reached the 
post-house at St. Denis I observed a 
larger number of individuals than 
usually assembled on such occasions, 
and on the carriage stopping, I heard 
voices which J thought were familiar 
to my ear. Ernest approached the 
door of the voiture with a large lan- 
tern, and on the pane of glass which 
he presented towards us was drawn 
two fools’ heads, and beneath them 
was written “ Les poissons @ Avril.” 

“You need not go farther to- 
night, my dear friend,” cried Jacques. 
“ Your uncle is better. Your so- 
licitors do not require your presence. 
The codicil will wait for your ad- 
vice and for your return.” 

“Wa! ha! ha!” shouted Jean; 
and then all the party joined in the 
humorous and harmonious concert 
commenced by our friend. The host- 
lers and postilions soon understood 
the joke and laughed with the rest. 

“In plain terms, mon cher,” said 
Ernest, “ you are also a poisson 
Avril. How it has been managed 
we will explain hereafter. A splen- 
did supper waits our return at the 
Café de Paris, where all shall be 
made clear.” 

So horses were buckled to for the 
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capital, and at a very few minutes 
after nine we were assembled on the 
Boulevards des Italiens. 

* And pray,” I inquired, as soon 
as the first ebullitions of mirth, rail- 
lery, and felicitation, were over, “ pray 
how did you manage this ?” 

* J will tell you,” replied Louis, 
“though Jean has the merit of the 
idea, and myself of the plan and ex- 
ecution of the plot.” 

“ When you wrote to announce 
the pleasing intelligence of your re- 
solution to spend the first of April at 
Paris amongst us, Jean proposed that 
you should be victimised. ‘This was 
carried nem. con. and to myself it was 
referred to make, in due time, all 
preliminary arrangements. Your 
next letter announced the posstbility 
that the illness of your uncle might 
prevent you from carrying your in- 
tentions into effect. We then wrote 
to our old friend Wyatt. You can 
guess the rest. Your solicitors are 
his. Te watched, inquired, and final- 
ly Jearned all about your uncle’s 
health as well as your departure ; 
went to Lincoln’s Inn on the 30th of 
March, and wrote the letter you now 
possess, signing it John Wood, and 
affixing to it the office seal of “ Grove, 
Roap, anp River.” 

As I was wholly unacquainted with 
the handwriting of Mr. Wyatt, as 
well as with that of Mr. John Wood, 
the new managing clerk of my fami- 
ly’s solicitors, it was easy to practise 
the deception played off upon me ; 
but never shall I forget the arch eye 
and laughing mouth of Julie, when 
I returned about midnight to my 
hotel, to which my baggage had been 
previously conveyed, who, as I asked 
for the key of my chamber, observed, 
* Saxs doute, monsieur wv oubliera pas 
1 d’ Avril, 1841.” “Never,” I replied. 
And I never shall, for it was the 
merriest first of April I ever spent in 
my life. 
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‘¢ THE CITY OF THE DEAD;” 
A CONTINUATION OF 0’ DONOGHUE’S FOUNTAIN, 
A NEW LEGEND OF THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


** These our actors, 
As I foretold, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not arack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep.” 


In the early annals of Ireland it is 
recorded that there existed in Mun- 
ster two distinct tribes of the O’Do- 
noghues, quite different in descent : 
one of these, descended from Naid- 
fraoich, king of Munster, possessed 
the Eoganacht Caisil, extending from 
Cashel to Clonmel; the other held 
the territory of Locha Lein. This 
last tribe, to which our present le- 
gend relates, was descended from 
Cas, son of Coric, son of Luig, 
king of Munster; and was severed 
into two distinct branches; the elder 
of which retained the title of O’Do- 
noghue mor, or of the glens; the 
chief of the other was the O’Donog- 
hue of Ross. According to the Book 
of Rights, a work attributed to St. 
Benin, a worthy disciple of the re- 
nowned St. Patrick, the annual 
tuorasdal, or stipend, payable by the 
King of Munster to the King of 
Locha Lein, consisted of seven ships, 
seven horses, seven coats of mail, 
seven shields, and seven swords; 
whilst, on the other hand, O’Donog- 
hue, as being the head of one of 
those tribes descended from Olioll 
Olum, a king of Munster a.p. 337, 
was exempt from the payment of any 
tribute. Of these O’Donoghues, the 
annals of Innisfallen have furnished 
many notices. Among the various 
romantic legends and hoary tradi- 
tions of the lakes of Killarney, which 
finely harmonise with the character 
of its locality, there is not one which 
is received with a greater plenitude 
of belief by the peasantry and people 
of Kerry than that regarding the 
origin of the lakes; which I will 
relate, after my own fashion, as well 
as my memory will serve, in order 
that the reader may be the better 


prepared to accompany me on my 
visit to “ The City of the Dead.” 


0’ DONOGHUE’S FOUNTAIN. 

It happened, in that fine olden 
time of romantic chivalry and en- 
chantment, of which the ancient 
bards of Erin have left such glowing 
and fanciful pictures, that the great 
Prince O'Donoghue, brim-full of re- 
nown and glory, and possessing as 
much of the “ milk of human kind- 
ness” as is to be found in a well- 
filled keg of real pottheen - whisky, 
held beneficent sway of a wide and 
happy land. He reigned in the hearts 
of his people in the most magnificent 
style, was never known to ask them 
for more than they could conve- 
niently bestow; while they, in re- 
turn, were most grateful for the 
blessings which they enjoyed under 
his paternal rule. He was the lord 
of many acres, and but few grum- 
blers; he lived upon his fine old 
ancient estate, on which there was 
neither tithe-proctor nor middle-man, 
so that it would have been deuced 
hard, indeed, if there was not the 
best understanding between master 
and men. Where the beautiful Lake 
of Killarney now heaves its fretful 
billows, or reposes in calm and mir- 
ror-like tranquillity, there stood in 
thim days a rich and gorgeous city, 
and near it was the palace of the 
mighty Prince O'Donoghue ; and a 
pattern of a palace it was, for it was 
as unlike that inhabited by our good 
and gracious Queen Victoria as 
“Stafford House ” is to the “ Mil- 
bank Penitentiary.” Ilis park was 
broad and pleasant, and fair to view ; 
but its chief beauty lay in its foun- 
tain, an object of the deepest inter- 
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est to this mighty chieftain and his 
tribe; not alone as being the only 
one in the district in those days, 
when whisky was more plentiful than 
water, but as being connected with 
“ the doom,’—the future weal or woe 
of the prince and his people. The 
truth is, the driocht—the spell of the 
sorcerer—was on it, and all about it; 
and an ancient tradition announced 
that should ever the mouth of this 
fountain be uncovered, even for a sin- 
gle night, its waters would rise and 
deluge the land, its fair city, beautiful 
alace, and pleasant inhabitants. 
or ages, therefore, they secured the 
continence of the “ Fatal Fountain,” 
by keeping fast closed the big stone 
which covered it; but in an evil 
hour, by dad! the mischief was done 
past redemption, and a nate kettle of 
fish there was for the “ peep o’ day- 
boy,” who discovered it, to look 
upon. 

Now, according to my notion of 
the matter (and [ think it will be 
allowed to be the best version of 
“ this legend” which has yet ap- 
peared in print), it happened that 
the mighty Prince O'Donoghue in- 
vited a magnificent party to dinner, 
to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day ; and 
you may take my word for it that it 
was altogether a most splendid and 
sumptuous affair,— 


‘* For there was turtle and salmon, 
Red deer-venison, and gammon, 
Roast ducks and fat turkeys galore ; 
Pigeon-pies, and potates 
Fit food for the great is, 
And of prime whisky-punch a great 
store,” 


The dinner being concluded, and 
“ Non nobis” given in the best style 
by the professional gentlemen pre- 
sent, the prince got inspired, having 
taken more than his usual quantity 
of an afternoon. The fact is, that 
upon this great and glorious occa- 
sion he had foolishly exceeded his 
“twentieth tumbler,’—for the punch 
was good, and the aay pleasant, 
and politics were not broached during 
the evening; so that there was but 
little chance for speech-making, as 
only the “ standing toasts” were al- 
lowed to be given. It’s an ould say- 
ing, and a true one, “'That when the 
whisky’s in the wit’s out ;” and so it 
turn out, for the great Prince 
O'Donoghue got fuddled, recklessly 
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scoffed the traditionary doom to 
scorn, and, to the horror of all the 
company present, announced “ that 
he would test its truth.” Away 
started the Punch-loving prince to 
make a Judy of himself, which he 
did to his cost in double-quick time. 
He caused the big stone cover to be 
taken from the mouth of the well 
(which it had been well for him and 
his descendants if he had left alone), 
and brought to his palace. There 
was no disputing the will of the 
great chieftain; his word was law, 
and all awaited the result with fear 
and trembling, save one, who fled to 
the top of the Mangerton Mountain, 
and hid himself in the “ Devil's 
Punch-Bowl” until the morning. 
During the night, the spring 
flowed over, and next morning, when 
the refugee returned, where he had 
last seen a gorgeous city, with fine 
palaces and a smiling land, he found 
nothing but a sheet of water. But 
death came not upon the prince or 
the inhabitants, for they are per- 
mitted, at “certain limited periods,” 
to revisit the glimpses of the moon. 
O’Donoghue’s appearance is said to 
be the forerunner of good luck to 
whoever witnesses it; at the same 
time that it is also the harbinger of 
a coming storm. Long did his deeds 
remain “ the theme of choral song ;” 
now they are transferred to the pea- 
sant’s legend. ‘The story goes, that 
the prince’s palace and the magnifi- 
cent city still exist (though some- 
what out of repair) in the depths of 
the lake, and that glimpses of them 
have often been obtained by the 
boatmen who ply upon it for hire :— 


“ On Killarney’s Lake, as the boatman 
strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
IIe sees the towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.” 


This being the case, it has often oc- 
casioned me great surprise, that Mr. 
T. Crofton Croker and others who 
have given so many highly amusing 
Legends of the Lakes, should not 
have favoured the world with a 
“ fancy sketch” of this often-men- 
tioned subaqueous city. If, how- 
ever, my readers will bear with me 
patiently, we will take a ramble to- 
gether for the first time through 
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It was at the close of a fine autum- 
nal evening, when feeling somewhat 
fatigued from a day’s ramble among 
the fairy scenes of the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, that I sat down to rest my 
weary limbs beneath the shade of a 
luxuriant arbutus. The place was 
well calculated to awaken the most 
vivid and picturesque recollections 
of times long past and gone. [I sat 
and gazed upon the clear bright 
waters of the oo when, anon, me- 
thought I was wandering amid the 
stupendous ruins of the deep. I 
stood surrounded with what seemed 
the remains of another world, and 
the spirit of former ages came over 
me. Enormous masses of broken 
stone lay around, and innumerable 
columns in every stage of decay ; 
some prostrated on the marble pave- 
ment, others still rearing their ma- 
jestic heads, comparatively unscathed 
by tide or time; but all seemed clad 
in the mantle of moss, which told of 
desolation and the lapse of centuries. 

And Silence reigned here, deep and 
unbroken ; yet it was that unearthly 
silence which appeared to speak with 
the whisper of unseen beings ; and I 
remembered, that “ death came not 
upon the prince and his people.” 
The pale moon slept on altar, and 
AS and palace, her clear light 
making all distinctly visible, even 
the long colonnades which swept 
away in endJess succession to what 
appeared to be the very verge of the 
horizon; but the extreme bright- 
ness of her beams brought out the 
shadows in that depth and darkness 
which invested them, as it were, with 
reality and mystery. 

A. feeling, strongly akin to fear, 
came overme. What could produce 
it? I felt well assured that no 
human being was near me, and super- 
natural dread I always laugh at. 
But I felt not alone; it seemed as if 
[ was surrounded with beings who 
gazed on me with a solemn yet un- 
ceasing look; and I confess at the 
moment I should not have been sur- 
prised had the gallant Prince O'Do- 
noghue with his splendid train rode 
past me, but I was not honoured with 
such an interview. As I looked up 
through the clear waters, at the wan 
and unclouded moon, I saw a lovely 
plant, a lonely one, waving gently in 
the breeze, on the calm bosom of the 
lake,—it was the beauteous lotus, the 
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queen of water-flowers. Ab! thought 
1, is that unheeded flower the only 
banner which waves over the city 
and the palace of the once mighty 
prince? J wished to call up visions 
of the beings who once peopled this 
goodly city, but though my memory 
ranged through the stories of history 
and tradition, yet I could not conjure 
up a single image in ny mind’s eye. 

While sitting on the broken step 
of what appeared to have been the 
grand entrance to a temple, I con- 
templated with awe the vast expanse 
of pavement which, though chiefly 
covered with fallen stones and long 
grass, still indicated the vast extent 
of the interior area. At the ex- 
tremity were a few steps ascending 
to an elevated stone platform. It 
was, doubtless, the spot where the 
altar had stood; the mooonbeams, 
straggling between the opposite 
columns, shewed the broad and low 
step on which the worshippers had 
knelt, whilst offering up their prayers 
to the Great Dispenser of all good. 
There was a time, thought I, when 
this “ Ciry oF THE Deap” stood in 
all the freshness of a new creation 
and in the magnificence of her pros- 
perity, when her marble palaces and 
mighty temples were thronged with 
the multitude of her dwellers. Where 
are now her princes and warriors, 
her priests, sages, and her bards? and 
where the crowds of artisans and 
peasants, if such indeed there were 
in this city of palaces? Alas! my 
musings all résolved themselves into 
the sad conviction of the mutability 
and nothingness of all things human. 
Whilst thus wrapt in meditation, 
methought the scene became gradu- 
ally changed. The walls of the 
temple, scarce perceptible before, now 
rose up in pure and dazzling white- 
ness; the low mouldering pillars 
reared their encrusted capitals as high 
as those which were still erect, and 
the entablatures appeared, sur- 
mounted with the lofty pediment, 
and adorned with rich and grotesque 
figures. All appeared distinct as in 
the blaze of noonday. I turned, and 
beheld hundreds of statues standing 
in niches, or adorning the sides of 
the walls, they seemed finished with 
the utmost perfection of design and 
execution, and I thought that among 
the number I recognised several old 
acquaintances. How could this be’ 
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Had the chisel of poor Chantrey 
found its way here, or did my senses 
deceive me ? for— 
There were statues gracing 
This noble place in: 
Great heathen gods 
And nymphs divine, 
Bold Neptune, Cesar, 
And Nebuchadnezzar— 
The famous grazer 
Of the olden time, 


There was Ely, Honey, 
Priam’s sweet daughter, 
With Cupid training 
An ould grey mare, 
An agitator 
(Cant word for traitor) 
Dress’d up in state, sir, 
For a lord-mayor. 
But of all the statues 
This place adorning, 
Alexander, Ajax, 
Or Nelson true, 
The most commanding 
Upon this station 
Was the hero of 
Famed Waterloo. 


A strange assemblage, thought I; 
but small time was left me for won- 
derment. ‘The ripple of the waters 
was changed to the sound of distant 
music, which, as it neared, was dead- 
ened by the trampling of multitudes. 
My heart beat, the footsteps ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and I 
expected every moment to behold 
beings who had breathed thousands 
of years gone by. ‘The tread passed 
onwards,—I could see nothing; but 
the swell of the harp came—perhaps 
the one of “ Tara’s Halls”—deep and 
near. I could hear rustling as of 
banners, and the heavy tramp of 
mailed men upon the marble pave- 
ment. In a moment the city re- 
sounded with martial music, — it 
swelled louder and louder,till at length 
it suddenly ceased, as though under 
the influence of the magic baton of 
Musard. No sooner had the last 
swell died away in the distance, than 
again music was heard, but it was 
soft, plaintive, and melancholy. It 
first appeared to descend from above 
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the waters,—it was a choir of female 
voices; I could distinguish articula- 
tions, but the language was unknown. 
It seemed, however, soft and melo- 
dious ; and from the alternate piano 
of a single voice, followed by the 
deep melody of a chorus, it was evi- 
dently a hymn. I became, as it were, 
entranced ; the statues, pillars, tem- 
ple, and the entire city itself, faded, 
from my sight, and I felt as though 
lifted from beneath the waters to the 
clear blue sky. Again was | brought 
back to a knowledge of this won- 
drous scene by the voice of multi- 
tudes which now joined in the chant 
of the chorus. It rose like the roar 
of the torrent, and the lofty area of 
all that had passed away seemed too 
small to contain the harmony. 

‘There was something inexpressibly 
beautiful in this music. I could dis- 
tinguish the full manly voice of the 
warrior, the low chant of the priest, 
the shrill voice of youth, and the 
silver tone of woman. ‘Their halle- 
lujahs grew louder and Jouder,—they 
became the voice of giants. Still it 
swelled, the roar of a deity appeared 
to descend from the sky to join them, 
my ears could no longer drink in the 
stupendous sounds. It became one 
mighty ary of harmonious thunder ; 
I struggled under what appeared to 
be a combination of hurried and ex- 
cited sensations, when a voice as- 
sailed mine ear with, “ Please, your 
honour, you can’t sleep here!” IL 
looked up, the moon gazed sadly 
down upon me, a boatman was by 
my side; I awoke, and, like the cele- 
brated Giles Scroggins, “found it 
was all a dream.” 

On my way to inine inn, I related 
to my companion all that I have de- 
scribed, and was informed that I had 
had the good fortune to be present at 
a private rehearsal of the music for 
Prince O’Donoghue’s avatar.* Well, 
thought I, this is almost as fortunate 
as what occurred to my departed 
friend Poou-Poon-Hi1, who had a 
private view of an eclipse of the sun 
the day before it happened. 


* “ The prince and his followers are permitted at certain periods to revisit the 
world; he makes his avatar gallantly attired and mounted on a milk-white charger, 
careering over the waters, followed by a splendid train of courtiers. His dress is 
scarlet and gold, with a three-cocked hat, brimmed with broad gold lace, the cut of a 
perfect gentleman, which he was, is now, and always will remain.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF MIRABEAU, AND OF THE FIRST THREE YEARS 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Book THE First. 


Section I. 


Ir has often been observed that the 
French Revolution burst upon Eu- 
rope like a voleano. It is true. The 
lava is lying every where about,— 
the crater is open,—the rent moun- 
tain is around. 


‘* Fama est Enceladi semustum fulmine 
corpus 

Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque insuper 
tnam 

Impositam, ruptis flammam expirare 
caminis, 

Et fessum quoties motat latus intremere 
omnem 

Murmure ‘Trinacriam et colum subtexere 
fumo.” 


Fama est !— Perhaps it is more, — 
more than an antique rumour—a 
fond belief. The Enceladus in this 
case is the genius of human liberty. 
For a moment he was free. But in 
the next the blaze which men hailed 
as announcing the commencement of 
his mission was sunk in night. The 
blackness of ashes soaring into a dank 
and ruddy sky alone told where the 
pure, dry light had been, piercing 
heavenwards. Jupiter still reigns 
ipPewiens. The Titanic spirit is 
conquered, if not subdued. The 
tremblings and moanings of Earth, 
it is true, attest his vitality. We 
know he cannot die. But what of 
that? He is fast chained, he is deep 
buried. Let us play with the lava! 
It is an excellent subject for experi- 
ments. Let us peep into the crater ! 
C’est une belle horreur! Kings and 
nations might have learned some use- 
ful lessons from the eruption; but 
the latter were always slow and timid, 
the former proud and stupid, scholars. 
Our business is not with them. Both 
have interpreted in a haughty sense 
the old proverb, “ Fools alone are 
taught by experience ;” and neither 
have failed to act upon the interpre- 
tation. Enough! Why should we 
be less indifferent than they? We 
seek not to meddle with their affairs. 
But there is a lesson to be learned, 
personal to private individuals, and 


sufficiently apart from loftier influ- 
ences to point an humble moral, and 
to this we would now fain direct at- 
tention. The lesson to be inculcated, 
and the application of its moral, are 
to be derived from the life and cha- 
racter, the fate and fortunes, of one 
who seemed an impersonation of that 
revolution at its outburst—of Gabriel 
Honoré de Riqueti, Comte de Mira- 
beau. And, wisely considered, we 
should hope they cannot fail to bring 
encouragement and comfort to such 
of the worthiest of human kind, the 
most gloriously endowed of lofty la- 
bour and of God (and they are many), 
that are now to be numbered amongst 
those who are heavy-laden and sick 
at heart. We will shew you, gentle- 
men, by this story of Count Mira- 
beau, that if you be of the order of 
mankind we suppose, sad as may be 
your condition,—“ all cheerless, dark, 
and deadly,” as may be the prospect 
within your field of view,—prone as 
you may be to yield to despondency 
in those moments when the fiend hath 
power, and cease from the agony of 
the protracted struggle,—there is yet 
“a bright, particular star” for you 
in the heavens, which, if you persist 
in the worship of your gaze, will at 
length disclose its beams, and shed 
upon you its highest and holiest in- 
fluences. We take for granted you 
have not set your hearts upon the 
gauds of this world, conventional 
rank, the mighty name amongst the 
mean,—lip-honour, the paltry fame 
of the hour which passeth away with 
the mere breath that gave it utter- 
ance. No! these are to be won by 
other arts and other courses than 
those you would condescend to 
practise or to follow. You look to 
the only things which are inordi- 
nately to be desired in this life (we 
meddle not with those higher aspira- 
tions which guide your conduct with 
reference to the life to come); you 
seek the laudem atque honestatem, the 
xAtos iebaér, for which the wise of spi- 
rit and high of heart have striven in 
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all ages. For these you are content 
not alone to sacrifice, but to spurn, all 
meaner objects, and deyote your- 
selyes— 


“ Nocteis atque dies niti prestante la- 
bore.” 


We bid you then observe the career 
of Mirabeau and take comfort. Watch 
him on his death-bed and rekindle 
the blaze of hope. You may be 
steeped in poverty to the very meer 
lone and friendless to the depths of 
destitution, — Fortune may have 
treated you with her utmost possible 
despite, —'‘Time may have so pressed 
on you as to leave, apparently, no 
sufficient space for greatness ;—but 
yet not one tithe of the obstacles can 
lie in your way that encumbered the 
path of Mirabeau, and which were 
cloven through little more than two 
years before his death, the sole por- 
tion of unfettered existence vouch- 
safed to him; and still he placed the 
foot of a conqueror upon the very 
height of human glory. 

It may be said, however, that Mira- 
beau’s career can furnish no exam- 
ple for men living in a settled state 
of society and under a stable govern- 
ment. “ Mirabeau could have only 
risen through a revolution!” Hun- 
dreds would re-echo this opinion. 
Now if by this it be meant that 
Mirabeau could not have risen to his 
natural eminence without a revolu- 
tion, it is certain he could not any 
more than Buonaparte.* If he had 
been allowed by his paternal tyrant 
to pursue the career of arms, he 
would, probably, under the old rotten 
system, when the army was governed 
by the intrigues of churchmen, cour- 
tiers, and courtesans,—have died, like 
most of his ancestors, in his ancient 
castle, an ex-colonel of dragoons or 
general of division, and, forgotten 
elsewhere, have been remembered in 
his family and his regiment as a fiery 
gallant, witty, accomplished, and 
learned,—who might have been great 
if he had only had the field to dis- 
play his qualities. If, on the other 
hand, it be meant that Mirabeau could 
not have risen at all without a revo- 
lution, we admit that, perhaps, this is 
true of the Mirabeau of 1789. We 
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say “ perhaps,” and would lay strong 
emphasis upon the word; for who 
would be bold enough to declare what 
he might not have become when he 
had succeeded his old enemy “ the 
friend of mankind,” and, as head of 
his ancient house, emerged from his 
pecuniary embarrassments and taken 
a position in the land which could 
not be disputed? The youth of Titus 
was infamous; yet, as emperor, he 
died “the delight of human kind!” 
Perhaps, however, the Mirabeau of 
1789 could not have risen without 
a revolution. And why? Not 
because of all the sufferings and 
persecutions he endured, though 
with these he was reproached, and 
condemned for them as crimes. It 
was not because buried in dungeons 
for seven years, he had suffered cold, 
and hunger, and the diseases they 
beget, —it was not because he had 
been a homeless wanderer, an exile 
driven forth from his country, as 
though the brand of shame were pro- 
perly upon his brow,—it was not 
because he had eaten the bread of 
soul-crushing labour in sorrow and 
humiliation, —it was not because he 
had been the butt of calumny, the 
mark of scorn,—it was not because 
he had been proscribed by the court, 
denounced by the government, vic- 
timised by the authority of the king, 
—it was not because he had been 
condemned by the law of the land 
and executed in effigy,—it was not 
because he had been flung off like a 
a by society, his connexions, his 
relations, his family, his wife,—it 
was not because he had been ar- 
raigned before Europe, and sentence 
passed upon him as a moral monster 
by his father,—it was not because 
that distinguished philanthropist had 
sought, in duty as it were to human 
kind, to destroy him, as the ancients 
did the unnatural fruit of a woman's 
womb,—it was not for this, and these, 
and all, that he could not, in 1789, 
have risen without the aid of a revo- 
lution. The judgments in the se- 
veral cases might have been explained 
away or reversed, or their effects 
outlived; but it was because his cha- 
racter as a gentleman was gone, and 
nothing but a revolution could en- 





* Sieyes, when consul, once alluded to Louis XVI. as “ the tyrant.” Buonaparte 


observed, ‘* Bah! he was no tyrant; if he were, I would be now a captain of artillery 


and you would be saying mass.” 
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able him to restore it,—it was because 
“ his life’s life had been lied away,” 
and nothing but a revolution could 
supply him with the means of resus- 
citating it by effacing the decree. 
Such were the times—such the base- 
ness and rancour of all the organs 
and directors of opinion—of all the 
depositaries of power, social, moral, 
and political, that he, a Paria, could 
have obtained no justice from them. 
IIe could have got it only in despite 
of kings, and govérnments, and castes, 
and courts,—he could have got it 
only from the people, who were tear- 
ing their way through the old web 
of prejudices into light and freedom ; 


and he could have brought himself 


before their tribunal, even when they 
were free to hear him, in no sup- 
pliant’s garb. The cry of oppression 
was not to be raised to the oppressed. 
Sorrow is selfish. They had their 
proper woes. The voice of prayer was 
not to be lifted up to those who had 
prayed so long and learned to despise 
its inutility. No! It was necessary 
that he should present himself clad 
in the panoply of a leader in a right- 
cous revolution, and at once make 
manifest and redress his own wrongs 
and theirs, by providing that the 
like should never again be inflicted 
upon them or on their children. No 
such state of things as then existed 
in France ever did exist before, nor, 
having once passed away, ever can 
exist again, there or elsewhere. Re- 
volution was as certain as that the 
wind will blow; and the prostration 
of the old feudal system — king and 
castes, trunk and branches—was as 
inevitable as the fall of a tree, rotten 
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from the bark to the core, before the 
first strong and steady blast. Were 
there but one page in French his- 
tory, and that the page which told of 
Mirabeau, his father, and his family, 
that alone would prove the irre- 
fragable justice and necessity of a 
revolution in the kingdom. If Mi- 
rabeau then could not have risen 
without a revolution, neither could 
the peculiar obstacles which impeded 
his progress have arisen in any coun- 
try in which a reyolution was not 
imminent. The Revolution, in its 
growth and developement, was part 
of the Mirabeau to whom we have to 
look, and Mirabeau part of the Revo- 
lution. They are imseparable con- 
siderations. Had it not been as we 
have described —had not the whole 
system of government and state of 
society been so corrupted and abomi- 
nable that their existence had become 
unbearable, and incompatible with 
all reason and justice —such was 
Mirabeau's genius—such its develope- 
ment in the highest qualities, know- 
ledge of man, industry, energy, will, 
—such his accomplishmentsand learn- 
ing, that in any walk of life he had 
chosen, he must, in defiance of all 
the ordinary obstacles which can be 
heaped in a gentleman’s way, have 
risen, and risen without the fiery 
chariot of a revolution. Therefore, 
we do maintain that the example docs 
apply, and that the encouragement 
to unfailing hope, indomitable reso- 
lution, imperturbable self-reliance, 
holds good; and we will accordingly 
proceed with our task, making mani- 
fest, as we go on, all that we haye 
advanced above. 


Section IT. 


But, perhaps, it may be said, what 
need, at this eleventh hour, of the 
story of Mirabeau ?— every body 
knows it. Pardon us, it is not so. 
Very few know it ; very few French- 
men, and still fewer Englishmen. 
‘That which is personal to him up to 
the opening of the States General is 
briefly and incorrectly set down in 
all the histories. Lis political life at 
best is but a fragment. Ie was 
working out a problem, and, like 
Archimedes, by the hand of the rude 
soldier, he was cut off in the middle 
of his proof. Its completion has 
never eyen been shadowed out. The 
history of those years of the Reyo- 


lution in which he flourished as super- 
eminently the master-mind, remains 
yet to be written. The magnitude 
and atrocity of the events which im- 
mediately followed, hurry the nar- 
rator forward by a sort ‘of horrible 
fascination. ‘The interest of the mul- 
titude is not with the dragon's teeth 
while in the ground, but with the 
bloody field and the slaughterous 
combatants. It has been so with the 
historians likewise. They shrunk 
from the earlier and less grateful 
task. All men who write of recent 
events write for the multitude. Their 
passions, their interest, and their 
pride, make this a matter of neces- 
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sity. He the most near to impar- 
tiality must still, in some degree, 
play ‘the advocate, and address him- 
self to the public asa tribunal. For 
the rest, he is naturally anxious to 
be read, and read by contemporaries, 
and, therefore, if he even scorn to 
flatter their prejudices, he must be at 
least content to suit their taste, or 
he had better remain silent. The 
individual who, wilfally neglecting 
his contemporaries, would fain ad- 
dress himself to posterity, is like the 
messenger, who would prefer intrust- 
ing his ‘tidings i in a bottle to the waves, 
hoping they will hereafter reach some 
shore where they may be, peradven- 
ture, understood, to bearing them 
himself i in defiance of all hardships 
and hazards, into some native port 
after 
a trustworthy servant. It is no 
matter of wonder then, that by the 
earlier historians the first three years 
of the Revolution should have been 
disposed of in so summary a manner. 
But that the same feelings should 
continue to obtain, or, at all events, 
that their results should not cease to 
be experienced, now that we have 
* supped full with horrors,” and that 
the heart-throb throughout Europe 
has ceased,—now that the time is 
free, is gravely to be deprecated. ‘The 
great sufferer from this hasty con- 
duct upon the part of the historian in 
dealing with those years in which 
Mirabeau flourished is Mirabeau. He 
is injured alike as a revolutionary 
leader, as a politician, and a man. 
Semper ad eventum festinat, may be 
said of the historian, whilst treating 
of every thing precéding the actual 
tragic drama which convulsed society 
throughout the world. Mirabeau’s 
personal life, in which his political 
life is inextricably involved, is not to 
be found in the histories at all at any 
sufficient or satisfactory length ; and 
the general deductions from it, as to 
his character, career, the station he 
ultimately achieved, and the powers 
with which it endowed him, are 
grossly erroneous. Nor is Mirabeau 
a solitary victim to the carelessness 
and partialities of history. The in- 
stances abound; the victims are 
amongst the most august of human 
kind: the malignity of the few and 
the credulity of the many are almost 
past belief. Justice, for example, 
amongst the rest, remains yet to be 
VOL, XXY. NO. CXLVIL, 


the usual faithful manner of 
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done to Crassus the triumvir, and to 
all the Julian Caesars. What can be 
more base than the manner in which 
they have been treated? But up to 
this moment the genius of great histo- 
rians has consecrated the crime; and 
the world is left to believe all manner 
of accusations against the Cesars es- 
sentially absurd, and to fancy that 
the accomplished and good Crassus— 
the general, the orator, the philoso- 
pher, the scholar, the saviour of 
Rome in passages of her direst 
agony—one at once the most just 
and ‘liberal, and incomparably the 
purest man in his life and habits 
of any age in Rome — was no 
better than an avaricious hoarder 
of money for the sake of the vile 
dross ; and one of the noblest enter- 
prises ever entered on by a hero in 
his advanced age, from a generous 
émulation with his great compeers 
Cesar and Pompey, and the love of 
sterling fame, is recorded as an un- 
holy expedition prompted solely by 
the thirst for gold! Nor are we, 
on the other hand, without an ex- 
ample which lends encouragement to 
our efforts,—we mean an example 
of the power, at a remote pcriod, 
of redressing the calumnies of con- 
temporaries and the errors of his- 
torians, and rendering justice to the 
memory of the long-departed great. 
It is but yesterday that Colonel 
Mitchell has succeeded in restoring 
the star of Wallenstein to all its 
brightness in the firmament of glory. 

But, to proceed ; no man was more 
foully misrepresented and calumni- 
ated by his contemporaries than Mi- 
rabeaw; and these all the historians, 
and indeed, with only two exceptions 
of which we are aware, all the essay- 
ists, have followed as authorities. 
Mirabeau’s contemporaries, and those 
writing near his time (I mean in 
either case those of most mark), one 
and all, wrote about him in a spirit 
of the narrowest prejudice and hottest 
hostility. ‘The Royalists hated him 
because he had headed the Revolu- 
tion by which they lost every thing. 
The Republicans, the theorists, the 
anarchists, hated him, because he 
was determined to check the licen- 
tiousness of innovation and destruc- 
tion, and to preserve the forms of 
monarchy and the frame-work of 
society. ‘The nobility as a caste hated 
him (though not one of their order 
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bore a loftier pride), because, as a 
caste, he had abandoned and de- 
nounced them. The financial men 
hated him because all his life he had 
waged war to the utterance against 
them, their schemes, their systems, 
their deceptions, and their frauds. 
The lawyers hated him because he 
and all his race had ever treated 
them with the most sovereign con- 
tempt. He styled them, and all his 
forefathers esteemed them, as “ vile 
wordmongers.” The professing phi- 
losophers hated him because he 
laughed at them, and because his 
estimation of ideologues, in Buona- 
parte’s word, was as sincerely slight 
as Buonaparte’s. Neither of them, 
for example, thought more of Sieyes, 
in the affairs of actual life, than they 
would of a great chess-player, or of 
an ingenious mechanist of useless 
things. Above all, every class and 
coterie of the society and literature of 
Paris Proper hated him because nei- 
ther he, nor his father, nor any of 
his ancestors, were ever Parisian, nor 
acknowledged in any sort the mental 
and conventional authority claimed 
by the metropolis over France. All 
men, too, rising into eminence under 
the new order of things, hated him 
as one who held their spirits in a 
spell dieusos Pesvav, and prevented their 
due growth. He had stood alone in 
his might, dark and inscrutable like 
the Olympian Jove,— 


6 di, vorgs Arwobeis, 
Tay &AAwy awavivds xnabiliro xvdel yaar. 


And when he had fallen there was 
no friendly voice to be raised on be- 
half of a popular idol now mute and 
prostrate. The grief of the people 
at large for a benefactor who is re- 
moved from their sight and service 
dies away, as speedily as the sor- 
row which inspired it, leaving no 
permanent effects behind. All rests 
with the memorial labour of the pen. 
The man “ narratus atque traditus 
superstes crit.” The lineaments, 
however, in which he shall appear 
before the world depend altogether 
upon the historian ; and nothing can 
be more disgracefully true of man- 
kind than that those importraitures 
of great men, in which they are re- 
presented in the least favourable out- 
line and colours, are the most certain 
to be recognised as genuine. Well 
has ‘Tacitus observed, that while 
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always on our po against the 
historian when he plays the pa- 
negyrist, “ Obtrectatio et livor pronis 
auribus accipiuntur.” Little is the 
wonder, then, that justice has not 
yet been done to Mirabeau, though 
the materials were always abundant, 
and are peculiarly so at present. 
Materials were always to be found 
scattered through his own voluminous 
works, and in the multitudinous pub- 
lications of the day, which, with rare 
exceptions, have fallen into oblivion, 
and must be sought, with little aid 
from catalogues, amidst the dust of 
yublic and private libraries. In these 
fatter, as in the former, facts, or con- 
firmation of facts, are to be disco- 
vered ; and upon these, he who would 
come to a right conclusion must found 
his own reasoning, setting aside that 
which has been already made or 
adopted by the writers he has to 
consult. In a word, the facts are 
abundant and indisputable ; it is the 
classification, the comparison, the ar- 
gumentation, and the just deductions 
from them, which are yet a-wanting. 
The eight volumes of M. Lucas de 
Montigny have not supplied this de- 
ficiency. ‘The work is an extremely 
valuable one, and reflects great cre- 
dit, as well upon the industry and 
zeal, as upon the heart, of the author. 
Many precious papers of Mirabeau 
himself, his father, and other members 
of the family, are brought to light 
for the first time; but, notwith- 
standing the extreme and injudicious 
length of the work, the author has 
given us materials for a history of 
the life and times of Mirabeau, and 
not the history itself. And one 
must not unfrequently perform the 
process of deducing a conclusion dif- 
ferent from that at which he arrives 
from the premises he lays down. 
The author was under many trammels 
from his position. He has been, as he 
himself informs us, depressed by po- 
verty for upwards of thirty years. 
Hlis only source of emolument and 
hope of advancement lay in his con- 
nexion with the Mirabeau family, 
and in his having been intrusted 
with their papers for the purposes of 
publication. Now, in the first place, 
literature in France is, as a general 
rule, remunerated according to quan- 
tity. It was consequently the press- 
ing interest of the compiler to multi- 
ply the volumes, and swell out their 
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bulk. But worse than this, the very 
advantages bestowed upon him placed 
him in a situation which forbade his 
enjoying that freedom which should 
belong to the historian, bound im- 
partially to declare all that should 
be told, and to conceal or suppress 
nothing that ought to be revealed. 
No doubt it was a delightful task to 
be intrusted with the vindication of 
his father; but, surely, we cannot 
hesitate to believe that another obli- 
gation was virtually imposed upon 
him, which must have proved highly 
injurious to the work, and unjust to- 
wards the character and fame of the 
principal personage whereof it treats. 
We are forced to the conviction, that 
in gratitude and good feeling, if not 
perforce, he is compelled to praise or 
apologise for all the family —the 
wife, the father, uncle, brother, sisters, 
brother-in-law ; even Sophie and 
Madame Denhra find favour with 
him. Now the effect of this is ob- 
vious, when from Mirabeau’s rela- 
tions with them in the course of his 
personal story, the absolution of the 
one must be the condemnation of the 
others. 

We may observe, however, that 
whatever may be the merits of these 
volumes, though some of them have 
been translated into English, they 
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have produced no effect—answered no 
purpose—in this country. ‘The work 
of Dumont, on the contrary, strength- 
ened by the testimony of Romilly, 
in his Memoirs, to the man’s cha- 
racter, and supported by the vivid 
eloquence of Macaulay in the Edin- 
burgh Review, is generally received 
as furnishing a perfectly true and 
satisfactory account of Mirabeau ; 
and few, indeed, have been disposed 
to trouble themselves with looking 
further. It is presumed that the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, has been at length 
told about this famous apostle of re- 
volution. Yet never was there a 
grosser error. No falser or baser 
book than Dumont’s was ever writ- 
ten; and no author, for any thing he 
puts forth on his own authority, was 
ever less entitled to credit. It will 
be easy to establish this; and we 
pledge ourselves to do it at the proper 
time. We will, too—not in his case 
alone, but in that of all others whom 
we quote, or to whom we refer for 
any purpose of argumentation or au- 
thority—examine the degree of 
trustworthiness to which his labours 
and testimony may be entitled, and 
this in due season, as we prosecute 
the task we have proposed. 


Section III. 


Let us, however, in prosecuting 
that task, take, in the first instance, 
a rapid glance at Mirabeau as the 
appointed instrument of a great work ; 
and that we may judge of his stature, 
let us place him by the side of Buona- 
parte, at whose name the earth still 
trembles as a scourge of God. And 
well has it been observed, the 
scourges of God retain something of 
the eternity and the majesty of the 
wrath from which they emanate. 
But placing these two men in juxta- 
position, it will be curious to remark, 
there were several startling points of 
resemblance in their qualities and 
fortunes. It will strengthen our 
lesson, too, to call up those passages 
of cruel difficulty against which Na- 
poleon had to struggle. 

Mirabeau tore open the gates of 


revolution ; Buonaparte closed them. 
Both deeds were amongst the mightiest 
and most august ever performed by 
mortal man. Perhaps, if we reflect 
upon their intrinsic magnitude, and 
the powers necessary to carry them 
into effect, they are unequalled. 
France, during the period of her 
long agony, produced many other 
great orators and captains, but only 
these two administrators. They alone 
could build up as well as pull down. 
All others in their presence sink into 
insignificance. But who and what 
were they? We shall see. Both 
were descended from noble Tuscan 
families driven from their homes by 
the civil wars. The Buonapartes 
eventually found an asylum in Cor- 
sica.* The Arrighetti proceeded 
straightway to Provence. Both in- 


* Bourrienne, no flatterer of Napoleon’s pride, was satisfied that his family were 
of old nobility, and had been, after their expulsion from Florence, settled at Milan 


before they came to Corsica. 


Buonaparte, in the course of his Italian campaign, met 


with a namesake in the person of a dignified ecclesiastic, who claimed kindred with 
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dividuals caught their first impulses 


as public men in the wild island of 


Corsica—the Ireland of the Medi- 
terranean. Mirabeau composed an 
elaborate history of Corsica,—a his- 
tory, as he states himself, political, 
topographic, and statistical. Its me- 
rit and value were admitted,* but his 
father would not permit it to be 
printed. The manuscript, unfortu- 
nately, has been lost. 

Buonaparte composed a_ history 
of the revolutions of Corsica. This 
has also perished in the manuscript. 
But in one way it had answered 
mystic purpose. Through its means 
the two dread missionaries of revolu- 
tion upon earth were revealed to 
vach other ere the elder had passed 
away from this’ “ phantastal scene.” 
Mirabeati recognised him who was 
coming after him. Lucien Buona- 
parte tells the story, bit without the 
fervour or the enlightenment of an 
apostle. Proceeding, however, we 
find of Mirabeau and Buonaparte, 
that both had been familiar with sor- 
row, neglect, humiliation, broken 
hopes, and blighted prospects. Both 


had suffered the ills of poverty to an 


extent which would have driven a 
London mechanic to the Thames or 
the new poor-house. We have 
touched upon Mirabeau’s utter mi- 


him, and, dying, 
of Buonaparte’s 
Cesar, however, 
replied, “Tam the Rodolph of niy race.” 


bequeathed him all his property. 
ancestors had been petty princes at Treviso. 
who would have traced his line to them, the emperor sternly 
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sery: but fancy him whom the poet 
has described as Fortune's 


‘* Spoiled and favourite child,” 


wandering about the streets of Paris 
with scarcely a shilling in his pocket, 
and without the means of earning 
one,—happy to partake of a stray 
dinner with a _ schoolfellow,—pro- 
jecting all manner of liumble schemes 
to win his daily bread, and compelled, 
from want of resources, to abandon 
cach as it arose,— pledging his watch, 
not for the sake of the capital's de- 
lights, as Béranger gaily sings — 


‘* Vingt fois pour vous j'ai mis ma mon- 
tre en gage,” — 


but that he might eat and live. Fan- 
y, again, the hero of Toulon’ erased 
from the list of generals,—compelled 
to sell his carriage to supply his ne- 
cessiti¢s,— begging in vain for em- 
ployment, and. well- nigh’ driven to 
despair by present want and the 
hopelessness of his condition. But 
the parallel does not cease here. 
Now it was that Napoleon earnestly 
solicited to be sent as an artillery 
officer into the service of the Turk. 
But still in vain. ‘There was as yet 
no star for him in the East, whence, 
as he himself asserted, all great re- 
putations come.[ The minister 


It is highly probable that certain 
To the Austrian 


His uncle, the Bailli, says ‘of it, “J” y ai trouvé des principes clairs, et dictés 


par une téte pleine d’élévation, de feu, de nerf et de génie, et par un cccur ferme, fort, 
et bon.” Mirabeau himself says, ‘‘ Buttafoco (C ‘colonel au service de C ‘orse) ine 
faisait travailler a l’histoire de la Corse, et reéllément j’en fis un ouvraze bien au- 
dessus de mon Age, que jamais mon pére n’a voulu, malgré la demande de la Corse 
entiére et les supplications de Buttafoco, laisser imprimer, non plus que l’excellente 
topographie de toute lile que j'avais decrite, pas 4 pas, en voyant tout de mes yeux, 
et avec tous les détails politiques, économiques, et historiques pdssibles. Tout cela 
est en Provence, et Dieu sait sije le reverrai jamais.” The loss of these two works is 
much to be lamented, not alony as the production of such men, but because we have 
nothing to supply their place. 

t ‘* The names of Raynal and Mirabeau bring me back to Napoleon. Napoleon, 
in one of those congés which he went to pass at Ajaccio (it was, I believe, in 1790), 
had composed a history of the revolutions of Corsica, of which I wrote two copies, 
and of which I much regret the loss. — of those MSS. was addressed by him to 
the Abbé Raynal, whom my brother had known on his P issage to Marseilles. 
Raynal found the work so extremely remarkable, that he decided on communicating 
it to Mirabeau ; who, returning the MS., wrote to Raynal, that this little bis tory 
appeared to him to announce a genius of the first order, The reply of Raynal 
accorded with this opinion of the great orator, and Napoleon was enchanted. I have 
made a great many researches in vain to find those MSS. ‘They were probably 
destroyed in the burning of our house by the troops of Paoli.” —Lv« ren BUONAPARTE. 

*.* We beg to say the translation is not ours, nor have we the or iginal at hand, 

t Europe is but a mole-hill, All great reputations come from the East. 


NAPoOLeon, 
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turned.a deaf ear to the entreaties of 
the poor young man. They com- 
pelled him to wait for the day of the 
sections —the command of the army 
of Italy—the sceptre of Charlemagne. 
Mirabeau’s father had determined to 
banish him to Surinam. The scru- 
pulosity of the kingly power inter- 
tered to prevent it. Mirabeau was 
rescued. Le, also, was left to bide 
his time—to pass through all the 
phases of wretchedness into the 
splendour of immortal fame. What 
if they had sailed? O mens ceca 
hominum! There might have been 
a scaffold and a throne the less in 
France! But this is idle specula- 
tion. Passon! We were speaking 
of the points of likeness betwixt Mi- 
rabeau and Buonaparte. Both were 
gifted with extraordinary vigour of 
mind and body, and were capable of 
almost incredible exertions without 
sinking under or apparently suffer- 
ing from fatigue. No enterprise ap- 
eared to them too toilsome or too 
cece: The Marquis de Mira- 
beau said of his son, “ C’est le démon 
de la chose impossible.” Buonaparte 
maintained, not only for himself but 
his followers, that the word “im- 
possible” was not French. Much of 
the Italian temperament remained in 
both,—the deep-seated fire,— the 
flashing impulses,—-the delicate Italian 
tastes and feelings, which, as Byron 
exquisitely remarks, 


* Bedew the spirit in its gentler hours.” 


Both, too, possessed great natural 
kindness of disposition, and were 
averse to all manner of cruelty. No 
men, moreover, were ever yet deeper 
read in the human heart, or could 
more rapidly take the exact value of 
aman. It is the right royal power. 
Dr. Johnson has described genius as 
“a knowledge of the use of instru- 
ments.” It is certainly its first attri- 
bute. As a corollary to the above, 
it scarcely needs to add, both pos- 
sessed a well-nigh magical mastery 
over the willing services of all they 
chose to attach to themselves. Both, 
too, were in their dealings with hu- 
manity the most practical of men. 
They had pre-eminently that terrible 
gift of familiarity. They saw every 
thing without glamour—eyvery thing 
as it actually was, stripped of all il- 
lusions. ‘They had no faculty of ad- 
miration for those gleaming gew- 
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gaws, physical, moral, or adventitious, 
which the world gazes at with awe 
and wonder. ‘They looked not 
merely upon man in the apparel of 
the flesh,—they saw through him ; 
they saw not simply the dial-plate, 
and the figures, and the hands which 
should mark the hours: they pene- 
trated past it, whether plain or be- 
dizened with ornaments, and ob- 
served the springs, and wheels, and 
whole machinery within. ‘They 
made.themselves masters of the move- 
ment, and judged unerringly of the 
regularity and powers of its func- 
tions. This gave them the superi- 
ority amongst their fellow- mortals 
that might be supposed to belong to 
a being ofa higher intelligence, betore 
whom poor human nature lay bare 
to its depths, and prostrate for his 
scrutiny. It may be remarked, also, 
that there was a striking similarity 
in their styles of thought and ora- 
tory; for Buonaparte also was an 
orator of the highest order. Le was 
no imitator ; he was formed upon no 
model; he was the follower of no 
school. But the resemblance may be 
accounted for, if we recollect that 
their efforts were always made under 
the consciousness of that vast re- 
sponsilality which summons up all 
the powers, and under the influence 
of a genuine excitement. In other 
words, they were thoroughly in ear- 
nest, and inspired with the full con- 
fidence of their strength. An anec- 
dote will serve to illustrate our 
meaning. A celebrated preacher 
once observed to Mirabeau, on the 
conclusion of one of his soul-stirring 
harangues, “I would, Count, that I 
knew your secret.” “I fear, father,” 
replied the tribune of the people, 
“it will be no use to you,—J always 
Seel and believe what I say.” Buona- 
parte, moreover, and Mirabeau, so 
far as books were concerned, drew 
largely from the same sources. They 
were perfectly familiar with their 
own classics, and especially Corneille, 
—with Arrian, Plutarch, and the 
great Roman historians. They were 
passionate students of Tacitus ; both, 
too, were, in the better sense of the 
word, consummate actors. Their 
acting was based in truth. Their in- 
spirations came in torrents; and 
body, and soul, and senses they yielded 
to. the divine impulse, and were so 
borne aloft in the current. More 
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sayings, accordingly, and sentences of 
theirs are remembered, and live ever 
fresh in men’s minds, than of any 
orators who ever spoke or wrote, ex- 
cept Shakspeare. But, especially 
should it be remarked, no men ever 
displayed a more seer-like sagacity in 
detecting the moments on whose flit- 
ting being mightiest events depended, 
or turned them to their purposes 
when discovered with a more over- 
whelming force. It was the power 
that should belong to an accomplice, 
not to a minister, and much less to a 
blind instrument of Fate. Buona- 
parte, after the tide of Fortune had 
set full against him, as he lay sick at 
Dresden, and every breath he breathed 
was heavy with evil tidings, recorded 
his sense of these irrevocable moments 
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in a touching quotation from his fa- 

vourite author :— 

“* J’ai servi, j’ai commandé, j'ai vaincu 
quarante années ; 

Du monde entre mes mains j’ai vu les 


destinés ; 
Et j'ai toujours connu qu’en chaque 
événement, 
Les destins des états dependaient d’un 
moment,” 


Mirabeau had a like sense of their 
value when, conscious that the popu- 
lar cry was loud against his life, and 
ascending the tribune he exclaimed, 
“ T know I shall leave this tribune 
in triumph or in pieces.” It was this 
sure recognition of such moments, 
and the sagacity and force to use 
them, which led both men alike to 
their pre-eminent positions. 


Section IV. 


It would be impossible to give a 
just notion of Mirabeau’s character, 
or to make divers passages of his ca- 
reer intelligible, without in the first 
instance saying something of his an- 
cestors, and dwelling a little on his 
father. 

About the year 1267-8, the whole 
family of the Arrighetti, being of the 
party of the Ghibelines, were banished 
from Florence. The act of proscrip- 
tion contained nine names, and 
amongst the rest Azzucius Arrighetti, 
Jilius Gherardi, et omnes masculi de- 
scendentes ex eis. This Azzo, accom- 
panied by his son Peter, betook him- 
self to Provence, and there died, 
A.p. 1294. The lofty lineage and 
high station of the exile may be 
judged from the fact, that this Peter 
married into the house of the Counts 
of Provence. The lady was Sibilla 
de Fos, celebrated in the lays of many 
a troubadour. From this couple the 
famous Mirabeau, the last of the 
race, was eleventh in descent in an 
unbroken line from sire to son, run- 
ning through a space of some five 
hundred years. His ancestors were 
all extraordinary men—all richly 
endowed by Nature with choice 
gifts. Tante molis erat—to create 
that descendant in whom all their 
richest and noblest qualities were 
concentred. But he had also all 
their peculiarities of temperament, 
disposition, and prejudice. Calum 
non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt. Never was there a truer 
maxim. The Arrighetti brought with 


them from Italy the feudal spirit of 
the middle ages in its most exagge- 
rated form. They had all the virtues 
and all the vices of the feudal tyrant. 
They were brave, noble, generous, 
single-hearted. They worshipped 
honour with a devotional affection ; 
it was one of their household gods; 
and these and the country into which 
they had borne them they loved 
yassing well. They protected with 
invincible truth and resolution not 
alone their own rights, but the rights 
of all beneath them, or within the 
sphere of their influence. But they 
were fiery of mood, proud and 
haughty as the fallen angels; and 
any resistance to what they con- 
ceived their just authority, come from 
what quarter it might, high or low, 
they resisted to the uttermost, and 
in their children, vassals, and subor- 
dinates, punished as an inexorable 
crime. Thus they were loyal to the 
king, but it was only as “ Sir King,” 
the head of the feudal aristocracy, 
under whom stood others like them- 
selves, with various titles of less dig- 
nity, but whose power rested on pre- 
cisely the same basis. It was in their 
eyes equally sacred within its limits 
as was the king’s power. They re- 
cognised in the monarch no right di- 
vine, and never failed to laugh to 
scorn the pretension. Their feeling 
on the subject was precisely the same 
as that which dictated the reply of 
Aldebert to Hugh Capet :—* Qui t’a 
fait, Comte ?” —“ Qui t’a fait, Roi?” 
In the same way they were friends 
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to the church. In the civil wars 
they adhered to the Roman Ca- 
tholic party, and always counte- 
nanced, and lent on more than 
one occasion their protection to, the 
Jesuits. They were munificent be- 
nefactors and founders of abbeys and 
hospitals ; but they always protested 
against, and, when need was, resisted 
the temporal exactions of the church ; 
and the peculiar prerogatives of sanc- 
tity which it claims for its members 
they met with bitter ridicule. The 
openly professed those principles with 
respect to king and church, and one 
and all they practised them. Nota 
single man of them, from first to 
last, would condescend to the arts of 
a courtier, or vail his pride to follow 
in any capacity whatsoever in the 
train of the monarch. ‘There was 
only one of them, and he perhaps the 
most reckless and debauched of the 
family, who became a churchman; 
and the sincerity of his vocation to a 
religious life may be judged from the 
fact, that, being offered the reversion 
of a bishopric through a brother's 
interest, on the sole condition of with- 
drawing, en séminaire, for three 
months, he replied, that if Fate in- 
tended he should wear a mitre, it 
must come right down perpendicu- 
larly upon his head in Marseilles. 
The Arrighetti, or, as the name 
was afterwards Frenchified, the Ri- 
queti, were first seated at Seyne, then 
at Digne, and subsequently at Mar- 
seilles. ‘They probably brought with 
them from Florence a much higher 
degree of intelligence and education 
than prevailed amongst the nobles of 
Provence. Anthony I. (after this 
regal style did the Mirabeau’s de- 
scribe their ancestors), son of Peter, 
was juge-mage of the province. ‘This 
ottice was one of dignity and import- 
ance. ‘Though confided only to no- 
bles of the sword, the duties were 
legal. Justice was in all the courts 
administered in his name, and pre- 
vious to the institution of a parlia- 
ment in Provence, this officer was 
judge in the last resort. The first 
of the house who was widely known 
was John de Riqueti, son of that 
Ilonoré I. under whose auspices 
the removal was made to Mar- 
seilles. Here the descendants of the 
exiled Ghibeline found a congeniai 
home. ‘This ancient city, admirably 
seated for commerce, and in all times 
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supporting its inhabitants altogether 
by commerce (for the adjoining dis- 
trict is hopelessly barren), has been, 
from the earliest period of its history, 
famous for asserting within its walls 
something of the old republican inde- 
pendence, in reference to its govern- 
ment, and much of the genuine love of 
liberty which, within the memory of 
our fathers, found a voice in one of 
the noblest hymns that ever bore 
aloft the aspirations of brave men. 
With Provence, Marseilles passed to 
the crown of France from the counts 
of the house of Anjou, but still pre- 
served certain of the privileges which 
it originally enjoyed. One of these 
was, that the chief magistrate, there 
styled first consul, should be a noble 
ot the sword. At Marseilles, as at 
Venice, the nobility were engaged in 
commerce, and it was not considered 
derogatory to their rank, as in the 
rural districts. This will explain the 
desire to be presided over by a gen- 
tleman of birth and quality, which 
might otherwise seem strange in a 
commercial place. In 1562, John 
de Riqueti was first consul. He took 
the Roman Catholic side in the trou- 
bles which prevailed, suppressed all 
attempts at insurrection in Marseilles, 
and finally opened the gates of that 
city to Charles TX. By his commer- 
cial pursuits he made a great fortune. 
He it was that purchased the lands 
of Mirabeau, Beaumont, and Negre- 
aux, in addition to large acquisi- 
tions in Marseilles. An anecdote 
related of him will serve, not alone 
to display his own character, but to 
illustrate that which he transmitted 
to his descendants. In the pleadings 
(so to speak) of a lawsuit between 
him and the Bishop of Digne, the 
latter had styled him “ Merchant of 
Marseilles.” In his answer, John de 
Riqueti observes :—* A légard de la 
qualité de Marchand de Marseille, 
qui ne dégrade personne, puisque 
nos rois ont méme invité la noblesse 
a s'intéresser au commerce de cette 
ville; je suis ou fus marchand de 
police, comme Mr. l’évéque est mar- 
chand d’eau bénite. On se souviendra 
que je fus premier consul de Mar- 
seille en l’an 1562; et chacun sait 
quil faut étre noble d’extraction et 
darmes pour cela.” ‘Thus then the 
arrogant bishop, if things were to be 
called roughly by their right names, 
was no better than “a ‘holy-water 
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merchant.” If we consider the age 
in which this retort was made, it 
must be admitted to have been a sin- 
gularly bold one. The same courage 
and pride of spirit—the same faculty 
of bitter pleasantry—was conspicuous 
in all the race. ‘Lhe nephew of this 
John was afterwards first consul, and 
did good service to Henri 1V.; and 
his son Honoré LL, first consul in 
1621, was sent at the head of a depu- 
tation of the xoblesse to wait upon 
Louis XU, then engaged in the 
siege of Montpellier, and was received 
with high distinction. Thomas, the 
next in succession, adhered to the 
party of Anne of Austria during the 
troublous times of her regency. He 
had the honour of entertaining Car- 
dinal Mazarin, the queen-mother, 
and Louis XLV., then a youth, at 
his house in Marseilles. It was upon 
the occasion of this visit, however, 
that acitadel was ordered to be erected 
which should command the town; 
and its constitution was changed. 
‘the consulship was abolished. One 
of the guild of merchants was for the 
future to be chief magistrate, under 
the title ofeschevin. Uponthis the Ri- 
queti retired to Mirabeau, which the 
king constituted a marquisate. They 
still, however, kept up their con- 
nexion with Marseilles, which they 
regarded as the nurse of their race ; 
and on all occasions, when there was 
the dignus vindice nodus, they failed 
not to take the leading part in her 
afiairs. 

At Mirabeau, as at Marscilles, they 
continued to evince the most perti- 
nacious hostility to all manner of 
new authority and its functionaries, 
even when emanating directly from 
the king. In fact, the family hatred 
of law and lawyers, taxes and tax- 
gatherers, customs and their collec- 
tors, was carried to a ludicrous ex- 
tent; and within their own terri- 
tories, and in their own persons, they 
resisted them to the utterance. Lite- 
rally, no attorney dared to establish 
himself—no officer “ to tithe or toll 
in their dominions.” The Durance 
ran fast and deep around the rock 
upon which the stern castle of Mira- 
beau was reared. Their hatred of all 
new nobility—of all such nobility as 
the breath of a king could make 
was not less bitter, nor less constantly 
made manifest. Ilere again was the 


old deep feeling of feudal Italy. The 
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most illustrious ofthe Ghibelines has 
sung it when he laments over Flo- 
rence, because of the new men and 
upstart great who had reared their 
heads within her walls. 

In the selection of their wives the 
Mirabeaus, down to the days of the 
great orator and his father, were one 
and all exquisitely cautious. ‘They 
chose ladies of high blood and un- 
blemished character. Thus, the 
women being chaste of body and 
lofty of spirit, the characteristics of 
the race were transmitted unim- 
paired from generation to genera- 
tion. What Voltaire has remarked, 
in this respect, about the house 
of Guise, might, with equal point, 
be applied to the Mirabeaus. The 
youth of all, excepting that of 
our Mirabeau’s father, appears to 
have been tempestuous. They were, 
with scarcely an exception, for some 
portion of their lives, attached to the 
order of Malta, and had, accordingly, 
in the buccaneering service (for such 
it was, in point of fact, for the most 
part) of that institution of Christian 
Delhis, abundant opportunity of dis- 
charging their peccant humours, and 
gratifying their passion for excitc- 
ment and adventure. When satiated 
with wild enterprise by flood and 
field, and arrived at those years of 
discretion, which they attained at a 
much later period than ordinary men ; 
or when disabled in the wars (for 
they well-nigh all did also serve their 
country by sea or land), they retired 
to the old eagle’s nest to die, bearing 
with them, for their sole reward, the 
memories of their exploits, and an 
experience which reconciled them to 
parting with the busy world. It can- 
not be doubted, that in the whole race 
of the Mirabeaus there was a tinge 
of what the world at large might be 
justified in designating insanity. ‘The 
Marquis, speaking to the bailli of 
the eccentric character of his son, 
consoles himself with a reflection to 
the effect that, as the world had 
borne with Mirabeaus for some five 
hundred years, who were not like 
any body else, they must yet bear 
with this one more. Still none of 
them, in Swift’s words, “ died a-top.” 
The machinery of the intellect was 
too strong and too harmoniously con- 
structed to become deranged or worn 
out before the body it informed, and 
which obeyed its impulses with con- 
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summate fidelity and power. If age 
had upon them a saddening, it had 
also a sedative and soothing effect ; 
albeit, it was still the old age of Ho- 
mer’s Nestor. The fire glowed be- 
neath the quiet surface. But up to 
that period, certainly their pride, and 
obstinacy, and violence of tempera- 
ment, and perverseness of will, 
amounted toa species of mania, which 
it required all their high and pecu- 
liar gifts and qualities, natural and 
acquired, to redress and compensate, 
If the peculiarities for good or evil 
of the men of this extraordinary 
race did not actually increase as their 
line extended, they were brought 
more widely into view. Mirabeau’s 
grandfather acted on a larger stage 
than any of his predecessors. We 
have memoirs of him by his grand- 
son, the first labours of whose pen 
were consecrated to his honour. ‘The 
adventurous life of this gentleman, 
John Anthony de Riqueti, com- 
menced at an early period. He was 
born on the 29th of September, 1666 ; 
and when only nine years of age he 
bore the cross of Malta, and was page 
to the grand master. On the death 
of his elder brother he left the order, 
and at twenty-one he was at the head 
of his house. ‘lwo or three years 
before this, however, he had become 
a mousquetaire. He has recorded his 
sense of the discipline and morality 
of this corps, by the following say- 
ing :—“ J’aimerais mieux éouffer mes 
enfans que de les placer aux mousque- 
taires.” He, however, did not himself 
contract any serious vices. He nei- 
ther became a drunkard, gambler, nor 
libertine. After four years spent in 
the mousquetaires, he was, in common 
with a multitude of the young nobi- 
lity, commissioned to raise a troop of 
horse, which he did upon his own 
estate of Mirabeau. He then began 
to see service. Kew men, it would 
seem, were better fitted to play the 
part of a gallant soldier. His grand- 
son describes him as,— 


“ Leste, brillant, ardent, infatigable, 
nul besoin de sommeil; audace sans 
bornes, vigilance sans égale, le sourire 
de Vintrépidité dans les yeux et sur les 
lévres, au milieu des plus terribles dan- 
gers; généreux pour le soldat, noble 
avec lofficier, quoique dur pour les nég- 
ligens; sa troupe était a lui, unique- 
ment ilui; et toute troupe était lasienne 
lorsquel le voyait a sa téte.” 
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Such was he in his first campaign. 
‘Lo this it must be added, that he was 
of lofty stature, and, like all the 
family, with the exception of the 
greatest, remarkably handsome. Be- 
fore long, he found the opportunity 
of pustetng a regiment, and as his 
military experience proceeded, he be- 
came an excellent officer, and always 
displayed the most heroic courage. 
The Due de Vendome used to call 
him his right arm. Mirabeau says,— 


** Personne, en effet, ne fut plus bril- 
lant a la guerre; animé de la gaieté 
Frangaise et de la fierté généreuse des 
héros, fallait-il tenir ferme au milieu du 
feu? Sa troupe était ventre a terre, et 
lui seul jugeait, du haut de sa taille co- 
lossale, des mouvemens de l’enemi. Fal- 
Jait-il charger? defense a qui que ce fit 
de la dépasser; défense de frapper un 
enemi au dos, ni d’en épargner un au 
visage. Dans les attaques de poste, la 
hache d’une main pour couper les che- 
vaux de frise le brandon de paille, de 
autre pour effrayer du fer et du feu. 
L’enemi fuisait-il un signal de se rendre, 
il n’était plus enemi, et ce nom de cama- 
rade que mon grand pére accordait au 
soldat, qu il voulait illustrer et ravir (car 
dans les occasions ordinaires il prétendait 
que celui de soldat était le plus honor- 
able des titres) le nom de camarade était 
d'adoption protectrice et de salut. Aussi 
fut-il bientot aussi respecté chez l’étran- 
ger que dans notre propre armée, et on 
en vit la preuve lorsque relevé par l’ene- 
mi sur le champ de bataille ot il avait été 
laissé pour mort, il fut tout de suite 
rendu avec dixsept officiers de son régi- 
ment qui avaient été pris dans la méme 
affaire.” 


There is a multitude of anecdotes 
in the memoirs illustrative of the 
state of manners and the condition of 
the army in the time of Louis XIV.; 
but, interesting as they are, we have 
not leisure to touch on them. We 
will only stop to remark that the 
Marquis de Mirabeau, in the com- 
mand of his regiment, asserted a de- 
gree of independence which, in later 
days, would have been punished as 
mutiny. Ile insisted upon appoint- 
ing and promoting his own officers ; 
he issued his orders to commissaries 
on the promise of hanging them if 
these orders were not complied with, 
and it was well known he would 
keep his word. Ile would permit no 
interference with his corps on the 
part of the War-oftfice, and whenever 
their emissaries ventured to appear, 
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he drove them off with threats of 
personal chastisement, the fulfilment 
of which they were but too happy to 
escape. Sometimes he took a differ- 
ent course with respect to the civil 
authorities when brought into col- 
lision with them, in which there was 
a grim pleasantry. It was founded 
on the lex talionis,—a law for which, 
according to his own interpretation 
of it, he entertained a special reve- 
rence. For example, on one occa- 
sion the acting intendant of the army 
had made a stoppage in his pay, or 
allowances, on account of some 
tax. Mirabeau, on learning the fact, 
forthwith despatched a corporal’s 
guard to this functionary’s stable and 
seized upon his best horse. The 
intendant, though hugely indignant, 
had no remedy, except in an appli- 
cation to the Duc de Vendome. Mi- 
rabeau justified his reprisal on the 
ground that the stoppage was unjust, 
as he paid the tax at home—that the 
attack commenced with the intend- 
ant, and that he had a right to resist 
it with his proper weapons. There 
were pens and clerks on one side, 
soldiers and bayonets on the other. 
For his part, he was satisfied with 
matters as they stood. The horse 
was well worth to him the amount 
that had been stopped. ‘The prince, 
with as grave a face as he could com- 
mand, suggested the expediency of 
mutual restitution, and, after this was 
agreed to, he, to reconcile the parties, 
wished that both should dine with 
him. But Mirabeau said that he 
never would dine in company with a 
man that might be hanged for pecu- 
lation. Generally, however, the 
Marquis did not condescend even to 
a practical jest whenever he conceived 
his just rights or authority to be in- 
terfered with, but hesitated not to 
exhibit the utmost violence of tem- 
per, and not unfrequently the most 
reprehensible rudeness of language, 
with an utter recklessness of all con- 
sequences. It is quite clear, from 
the grandson’s narrative, that no 
army could have continued to exist 
in such a state of discipline and sub- 
ordination as to deserve the name 
with a second Mirabeau in its ranks. 
‘To the one, however, all was permitted 
or forgiven, in honour of his chival- 
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rous gallantry. With Vendéme he 
was an especial favourite. A misap- 
prehension of a remark of that gene- 
ral’s led to his giving expression, as it 
is told, to his appreciation of the 
Roland of his camp :—* II disait. un 
jour au milieu de son quartier géné- 
ral. ‘ Mirabeau est bien grand!’ Oui, 
monseigneur, lui répondit,—on il a 
_ de six pieds.* Ah reprit le 
1éros, il est bien grand un jour 
daffaire!” Under Venddéme, he 
served in Italy, and here we find 
some traits of character belonging 
alike to the individual and his race. 
He was quartered in the palace of a 
noble Venetian. Some general offi- 
cers came to dine with him. One of 
them, admiring the pictures that 
adorned the walls, asked Mirabeau 
what he intended to do with them ? 
“ Leave them where they are, to be 
sure,” was the reply. “Oh! then I 
will take care of them,” responded 
his guest. Upon this hint, Mirabeau 
sent for the owner, and desired him 
to remove his paintings and also a 
hidden chest of plate, which his ser- 
vants had discovered. In reference 
to this circumstance, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau relates :— 


“ Dans mon voyage de 1730 mon pere 
me fit monter deux fois le matin, auprés 
de son lit, et me fit la premiére fois 
Yhonneur de m/’addresser une recom- 
mendation directe. Ce fut pour ne 
jamais rien prendre a la guerre ni penser 
que rien de Venemi m’appartint. Je 
puis dire que, quant a cet article je n’avais 
pas besoin d’avis ; je n’ai pas méme de 
mon temps, vu beaucoup d’exemples de 
ce vice bas, fort i la mode de son temps 
en Italie.” 


The feeling with French com- 
manders has much changed since 
those days, as the galleries of Soult 
and others can testify. But we shall 
by and by have to notice a much 
more signal instance of rigid honesty 
and nicest honour. We have observed 
that the Mirabeaus, though friends of 
the church, were far from being her 
obsequious servants, or from paying 
any inconvenient reverence to the 
sanctity of any of her ministers, from 
the pope downwards. ‘The spirit of 
the banished Ghibeline was in them 
all. The following story will shew 
it was as strong in John Anthony as 
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in his grandson. Te had given warn- 
ing to the monasteries (this was 
during his Italian campaign) not to 
harbour his deserters :— 


“ Malgré cet avis, des Cordeliers, en 
recelérent; il fit prendre les armes et 
marcher droit a l’église. Les grandes 
portes lui furentfermées, ‘ Grenadiers ! 
la hache a la main,’ dit-il, et aussitét il fut 
obéi. A peine les premiers coups étaient 
portés, que tout a coup les portes s’ouv- 
rent, et montrent la cohorte intérieure 
in pontificalibus, et le Saint Sacrément a 
leur téte. ‘ Dauphin’ (dit-il, en se retour- 
nant vers son aide-major) ‘qu’on appelle 
l’aumonier du régiment, et qu’il vienne 
retirer le bon Dieu des mains de ce drdle- 
la.’ Cette résolution met la procession 
en déroute. Il marche, fait prendre les 
déserteurs sous le maitre autel et leur 
fait casser la tete devant la porte. Quoi 
qu’en pays alors ami, et dont on ména- 
geait les usages comme apartenant a la 
couronne d’Espagne, il n'y fut plus ques- 
tion d’ asile pour les Frangais.” 

A man who cared so little about 
the terrors of the Church was not 
likely to be much affected by the 
dignity of a foreign prince, or over 
submissive to the etiquette of a court. 
The King of Spain being in Italy, 
Mirabeau, with his regiment, was 
sent by the governor of Milan to 
serve as a guard to his majesty in a 
neighbouring village. It was the 
practice with the kings of France to 
give the word for the night with 
their own lips to the colonels of regi- 
ments about their person. It was 
contrary to etiquette for the kings of 
Spain to do any thing of the sort. 
The Duke of Médina came to give 
Mirabeau the word. He positively 
refused to receive it except from the 
king’s lips. This was impossible. In 
the Spanish court a breach of eti- 
quette was something worse than 
sacrilege. A king had died rather 
than incur the guilt. No matter. 
Prayers were vain. The French 
colonel was inexorable, and pro- 
ceeded to end the dispute by order- 
ing the drum to beat and getting the 
men into marching order. Philip 
V. had no taste for martyrdom ; the 
fear of the Hungarian hussars was 
vividly before his eyes. Mirabeau 
was recalled, and the Catholic king, 
with no strong feeling of Christian 
love, whispered into his ear, “ Saint 
Ambrose and Milan.” 

Mirabeau was present at the battle 
of Chiari in 1701, Luzzara in 1702, 
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and the blockade of Mantua in 1703. 
Inall he distinguished himself greatly. 
He won especial praise, however, in 
the affair of Saint Antonio, as it was 
styled, where, with a dozen com- 
panies of grenadiers, he made head 
against a large body of the enemy, 
and gave Marshal Tessé time to bring 
up the flower of his army. But his 
bravery was never more conspicuous 
than his reckless freedom of speech. 
A. M. Chamellard, maréchal de camp, 
said to him, on his return with the 
relics of his regiment, “I promise 
you, sir, I will forward a good ac- 
count of this to my brother.” With 
an exaggeration of Hotspur’s feeling 
towards the fop who came to him 
when the fight was done, Mirabeau 
replied, “ Sir, your brother is lucky 
to have you, for if he had not, he 
would be the greatest fool in the 
kingdom.” 

Hitherto, much as Mirabeau ex- 
posed his person, he had escaped with- 
out a wound. Once he had been 
struck on the breast by a musket- 
ball, but he suffered only a severe 
contusion; he had three buttons se- 
curing his top-coat across his chest, 
one of these saved him. The hoarded 
vengeance, however, of malicious 
Fortune, who heretofore seemed to 
have respected his valour, was ex- 
pended upon him in a single day. 
On that day he was laid prostrate 
with seven-and-twenty wounds. This 
was at the affair of Cassano, fought 
on the 15th of August, 1705, between 
Vendéme and Prince Eugene. He 
ever afterwards referred to it as the 
day on which he was killed. The de- 
fence of the bridge of Cassano was 
confided to Mirabeau. It was im- 
possible for him, under the circum- 
stances, to break it down; but, by 
strewing fagots and boughs upon it, 
he succeeded in deceiving the enemy 
into the belief it had been made im- 
passable. At length, an aide-de-camp 
was despatched to ascertain how 
matters stood He was wounded 
mortally, but had breath enough left 
explain the bridge was standing. ‘The 
enemy then charged in force. Mira- 
beau’s men all this while were lying 
flat upon the ground ; he alone stood 
erect watching the manceuvres of 
Eugene amidst the storm of bul- 
lets. He permitted the column 
to pass the bridge; then charged 
them in flank, broke them, and 
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drove them back in confusion. 
‘This done, his men were ordered to 
lie down again, and he resumed his 
conspicuous position. Vendome at 
this crisis rode up and ordered him 
to lie down with the rest, and not-to 
throw away his life. Mirabeau re- 
fused to obey. He said he never 
exposed himself unnecessarily, that 
he was only doing his duty, that he 
would answer for the post; and he 
entreated the general to attend to 
his duties and withdraw. In a few 
minutes after, Mirabeau’s right arm 
was shattered. He slung it in his 
handkerchief, and, with a hatchet in 
his left hand, calmly awaited a new 
attack. It was made in great force. 
The same manoeuvre was repeated 
by the French, and the enemy was 
again driven across the bridge; but 
the fatal moment had arrived for the 
gallant leader. A musket-ball struck 
him on the neck, divided the sinews, 
and cut the jugular vein. He fell 
on the bridge. His brigade, a mo- 
ment ago victorious, broke and fled 
along the plain. “ Ah,” exclaimed 
Vendome, “ Mirabeau is dead!” It 
was not so, however: he still lived. 
A relative of his, M. Montolieu, 
Knight of Malta, who lay wounded 
by his side, tore up his own shirt 
and those of several others, in en- 
deavouring to staunch the blood and 
compress the wound. He continued 


his labour of love until he himself 


fainted, but it was not in vain. The 
hemorrhage, it appeared, was eventu- 
ally stopped by the mass of clotted 
blood. But now the enemy again 
came on in overwhelming numbers. 
The artillery swept the bridge—a 
heavy column of infantry dashed 
across it—the cavalry followed in 
quick time — horse and foot passed 
over the prostrate body of Mirabeau. 
i‘ortunately a veteran sergeant of his 
regiment, named Leprairic, unable to 
get assistance to bear him off the 
field, had bethought him of covering 
his head with a metal pot. Thus he 
escaped destruction, though the head 
was sadly bruised and mangled.* 
“ Who,” cries his historian, “ would 
then have been bold enough to say 
that our race would spring up again 
trom that abandoned trunk?” Who, 
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indeed, could have then foreseen that 
“the friend of mankind,” or “ the 
man of the people,” would have been 
brought to light to influence the 
destinies of millions? Luckily for 
Mirabeau it was the fashion in those 
days for gentlemen to go to battle— 
to “the feast of swords,” as the old 
Saxon bard styles it, in one’s most 
costly attire. The Marquis de 
Mirabeau was always on such oc- 
casions dressed magnificently. ‘Thus 
the soldiers who came to strip him 
perceiving some faint signs of life, 
and concluding from his dress he was 
a man of consequence, carried him 
to head-quarters : but now life seemed 
quite extinct, and he was flung naked 
amongst thedead. HHewas not, how- 
ever, todie here. Again the devoted 
affection of one of his followers in- 
terposed to save him. Villeville, an 
officer of his regiment, now a prisoner, 
thought he recognised the body ; and 
cleaning the blood and dirt from the 
face, saw that it was indeed his brave 
commander. Le found, too, that he 
yet breathed, and caused Prince 
Eugene to be apprised at once of 
the fact. The prince had known 
Mirabeau in his youth, and admired 
his romantic brayery ; and now ob- 
serving that his chance of life de- 
pended upon the speedy and success- 
ful performance of, in those days, a 
most precarious surgical operation, 
sent him back to his friends forth- 
with without ransom under the escort 
of seventeen of his own officers, whom 
he released for the purpose. Never, 
surely, was there a more wonderful 
series of escapes; and yet one more 
trial awaited him, and that by no 
means the least in peril—the opera- 
tion in the existing state of physio- 
logical knowledge and surgical prac- 
tice. He survived it; and still more 
strange the seguele, fever, delirium, 
inflammation. Lis illness was long, 
and, to all appearance, hopeless. It 
was supposed to have resulted fatally. 
His death was announced in the 
Gazetie, his family mourned for him, 
the king gave his regiment to an- 
other. Le recovered, however, suf- 
ficiently to be borne on a litter by 
short but exquisitely painful stages 
to his native country, where, after a 


* One Gaudin of the same regiment.refused to help Leprairie, alleging that it was 


of no use, as the colonel was dead. 


When Mirabeau was afterwards sent back by 


Prince Eugene, he felt,it necessary, to fly the army. 
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time, his general health was in a 
wonderful degree re-established ; but 
the use of the right arm was gone 
utterly, and he was ever after obliged 
to wear a silver collar to support his 
head. 

The government, in consideration 
of his wounds and services, offered 
him a pension of 3000 livres a-year. 
But he declined it, stating he had 
served for honour only; and that 
although he had dissipated part of 
his fortune in the army (such was 
then the fashion), he had enough left 
to save him from becoming a burden 
to the state. As a matter of special 
fevour, however, he requested that 
this pension might be divided amongst 
six captains who had been wounded 
in the same affair with himself, and 
so severely that they could no longer 
follow their profession, upon which 
they were altogether dependent. ‘The 
request was complied with. 

Whilst prosecuting his cure at 
Digne in his native province he met 
with Mdlle. de Castellane ; and being 
captivated with her beauty and good 
sense, he for the first time thought 
of marriage. The lady had no for- 
tune; but she was of lofty lineage, 
and her personal recommendations 
were of the highest order. Before 
he proposed for her formally, he 
went to Paris. The court, touched 
by the story of his gallantry, his 
haughtiness, his eccentricity, his 
many wounds and miraculous re- 
covery, were very anxious to gaze 
and wonder at him; but he sternly 
refused to enter their society. He 
contrived too to offer a stinging in- 
sult to their imperious master. The 
Due de Vendome presented him 
with the highest eulogium upon his 
courage, conduct, and constancy to 
Louis XIV. The tone, or manner, 
or purport of the monarch’s observa- 
tions in reply —perhaps all three— 
fired the blood of the haughty feudal 
noble, and he said, “ Ay, sire, if E 
had left my colours and come to 
court and paid some courtesan, I 
should have had my promotion and 
fewer wounds.” ‘The king, it is re- 
lated, without losing his admirable 
self-possession, turned away majesti- 
cally and addressed some other per- 
son; while Vendome observed to his 
old companion in arms, “ I ought to 
have known you better: henceforth 
I will present you om all occasions to 
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the enemy, but never again to the 
king.” 

On Mirabeau’s return to Provence 
he married Francoise de Castellane, 
and insisted upon not receiving even 
her wardrobe with her. She was 
twenty-three, he forty-two ; but his 
vigour was not impaired, nor was his 
fine countenance disfigured. Im point 
of fact his beauty remained to the 
last. His grandson says, “ Il vecut 
jusqu’au bout tout entier. Sa figure 
navait point changé ; et la majesté 
de la vieillesse ajoutait encore a la 
beauté de sa stature et 4 ses avantayes 
naturels.” The marquis and _ his 
wife lived together for nearly thirty 
years in mutual respect and affection, 
notwithstanding the violence of his 
temper, which was exacerbated to a 
terrible extent upon occasions by the 
keenness of his physical sufferings. 
She bore him seven children. He 
made her not alone his companion, 
but his friend and confidant ; and to 
her tender care he was indebted for 
a mitigation of physical sufferings 
and an amotion of causes of irritation 
and annoyance which, with all his 
fortitude, he would have found it 
hard to bear. Ina word, she proved 
in all respects worthy of the con- 
fidence and affection he bestowed on 
her. 

Not long after his marriage, he had 
to join his regiment. Afterwards he 
proceeded with it to Flanders, and 
obtained in a brevet the rank of 
brigadier-general. He served with 
his accustomed gallantry, but was 
disgusted with the mode in which 
the war was carried on, with the 
intrigues of the couri, the conduct 
of the commanders, and the quality 
and construction of the army. He 
concurred in the substance of the 
opinion which was comically expressed 
by the old Maréchal de Duras, when 
he said, “ That the drummers of the 
army of Italy would not like to have 
drunk with the lieutenant-generals 
of the army of Flanders.” At length 
increasing ill health, the pressure of 
private business, the desire of rest 
and home, the death of his friend 
and patron Vendome, and several 
other causes, determimed him to re- 
tire. Just before his departure he 
was so scandalised by an exhibition 
on the part of Marshal Villars, that 
he left the army next morning with- 
out the formality of taking leave of 
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that jaunty captain. Certainly it 
was inconceivably disgusting, as 
Mirabeau felt it, to hear a beaten 
general as he drove in his travelling 
carriage alongside the columns of a 
retreating and discomfited army, sing- 
ing an air out of the last new opera, 
to words that seemed to apply in 
mockery :— 


“ La saison est belle 
Le vent nous appelle, 
Il faut embarquer.” 


Arrived at home Mirabeau wrote 
to the king, stating that the only 
favour he had ever received from his 
majesty was that of his majesty’s 
giving away his regiment before he 
was dead, and that the only favour 
he would ever ask of him was that 
of now being permitted to sell it. 
As a matter of course he obtained 
permission to dispose of that which 
he had purchased. He then devoted 
himself to the management and im- 
provement of his estates, and brought 
to the task all the energy of his mind 
and character, all the generosity and 
tyranny of his disposition. He paid 
his vassals liberally, but he made 
them work at all his projects with 
military rigour. ‘Time rolled on. 
The Regent of Orleans was now at 
the head of affairs. The star of 
Mirabeau’s fortunes seemed to be at 
last in the ascendant. His brother- 
in-law, the Marquis de Castellane, 
was in the regent’s favour and in- 
timacy. The marchioness was dame 
@honneur to the Duchess of Orleans. 
Mirabeau was invited to court to 
receive the honours and rewards due 
to his services. Through the im- 
prudence of that brother-in-law, 
100,000 crowns of his money were lost 
in the explosion of Law’s scheme ; 
and choosing to remain honest, he 
became poor. He declined to pass 
Law's billets. “ They are still,” says 
his historian, “in my father’s library, 
and we regard them as our most 
precious vouchers of nobility.” Cer- 
tainly the alternative he deliberately 
chose was bitter. No glory, no pub- 
lic applause could attend the obscure 
sacrifice to a feeling of honesty and 
a sense of justice. His grandson has 
put the case with force, but without 
exaggeration :—* II s’agissait de tout 
perdre, seulement pour ¢étre juste, 
sans y obliger personne, sans étre vu 


de qui que ce fat.” And what did 
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this loss involve? The overthrow 
of all his hopes of promotion and 
reward. He could not sacrifice this 
sum and at the same time leave Pro- 
vence and avail himself of the in- 
vitation to court without borrowing 
money, and committing his prospects 
and those of his large and growing 
family altogether to the faith of 
princes. He was not the man to 
entertain for an instant the thought 
of making himself dependent. But 
one course remained ;—to abandon 
every prospect of preferment, and 
fix himself for life upon a rock to 
pay debts which he could have wiped 
off in a single day. He was not, 
however, to be seduced by the pre- 
vailing examples of others in paying 
away worthless paper. “Il nerem- 
boursa donc personne, il garda ses 
billets et se resigna.” It is pleasing, 
however, to find that, independent of 
the reward which his conscience could 
not fail to bring him, he lived long 
enough to discharge all his debts and 
engagements of what kind soever, 
and to leave besides 200,000 francs 
behind him. This was done in the 
course of about seventeen years, 
during which he not only lived in 
good style, but defrayed the expenses 
of entering his sons in the Order of 
Malta. It was effected, too, altogether 
by the bare savings from his annual 
income; for it was contrary to the 
honourable and religious feeling of 
the day to take interest upon money 
which was not embarked in trade or 
commerce. ‘The last years of his life 
were spent in retirement, but not in 
solitude. He was the centre of a 
large circle of society, by which he 
was respected and admired. Lis 
abilities, his eloquence, his upright- 
ness, his disinterestedness, his un- 
pretending picty, his charity, his 
generosity, his chivalrous sense of 
honour, the truth and fervour of 
his friendship, and the sacred 
fidelity of his protection to all who 
trusted in him, secured to him a 
multitude of friends, notwithstand- 
ing his glaring faults of temper and 
prejudice, of haughtiness and pride. 
If in his little sphere he evinced 
many of the weaknesses and con- 
stitutional vices of the feudal tyrant, 
he displayed conspicuously all the 
virtues. He was universally regret- 
ted, and his memory was honoured 
by all. His grandson's reflections upon 
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this are curious, he says, “ Our an- 
cestor died on the 27th of May, 1737, 
in his seventy-first year, alike loved 
and respected by his family, revered 
by his fellow - countrymen, and 
esteemed and honoured wherever his 
name was known.” His death was 
felt in his country as a public loss ; 
yet he had neither place, nor office, 
nor any other interest save that which 
he derived from his personal con- 
sideration. His predominant qualities, 
too, were not unmixed with many 
faults that are apt to scare mankind. 
Ilis vassals dreaded him; his servants 
stood in awe of him; every body 
about him wore that air of fear which 
an absolute master inspires; yet all 
regretted, all wept for him. Whence 
comes this apparent singularity ? Can 
it be that man is willing to be kept 
in subjection, provided that at the 
same time he knows whither, in case 
of oppression, to betake himself for 
refuge? With respect to his house- 
hold and dependants this might well 
be. But how with regard to those 
who were in no sort bound to him ? 
How with the public? How with 
the province? I see how it is. 


This man deserved much, and got 


little. Worn with service; riddled 
with wounds; loaded with honour 
and renown; always disinterested, 
just, and noble, he received neither 
reward nor promotion, office or pen- 
sion. He was in nobody's way. Thus 
when no more, he had bestowed upon 
him in homage what in his lifetime 
he ought to have had in recompense. 
Hlis faults were forgiven, his merits 
and virtues were alone regarded. In 
this world we must choose betwixt 
esteem and fortune. All men are 
like that primitive people whom we 
call Gascons, you cannot at the same 
time have their friendship and their 
money. 

It is difficult in the present state 
of society in Europe to comprehend 
the position and relations of this 
old nobleman with his family; yet 
to understand the story of Count 
Mirabeau, it is necessary we should 
endeavour to appreciate them. It is 
plain no sultan ever ruled more des- 
potically in his harem; yet there 
was none of the distrust, jealousy, 
intrigue, or hatred of an Oriental 
household. Lis wife willingly ad- 
hered to her marriage vow: she loved, 


honoured, and obeyed. To a lady 
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once who expressed her pity that 
Madame de Mirabeau was linked to 
a mate of a temper so austere and 
violent, she replied, “ Ah, madame, 
if you knew how delightful it is to 
be able to revere one’s husband !” 
His children trembled in his presence ; 
they were never admitted to the least 
familiarity, much less did they ever 
receive the slightest outward token 
of a parent’s affection ; yet they too 
loved him, and prided themselves 
exceedingly in being his descendants. 
His son even speaks in commenda- 
tion of his conduct in this respect,— 
conduct which, to the existing gener- 
ation, would appear unnatural; and 
if he in his turn exacted from his 
children the most extreme deference 
and most implicit obedience, it was 
no more than he had himself ren- 
dered cheerfully to his father; and 
if he regarded any opposition to his 
commands or any deviation from his 
known will as a crime in them, it is 
equally certain that he had first as a 
son learned to contemplate any such 
course of proceeding as a crime in 
himself. He has left us one or two 
sketches of the nature of his inter- 
course with his father, which, as well 
from the circumstances disclosed as 
the feelings expressed, are strange 
and interesting. We will refer to 
them hereafter. He complains of the 
freedom of manners and overthrow 
of the social distinctions in his day. 
What would be the feelings of the 
stern and haughty aristocrat, if he 
could contemplate the state of French 
society at present ? THe says :-— 


“‘T never had the honour to touch the 
flesh of that worthy man — of that father 
essentially good, but whose goodness 
enwrapped in dignity made itself always 
felt, without ever exhibiting itself in 
outward show. ‘Towards the end of the 
year 1729, he despatched me very ab- 
ruptly in consequence of some intelli- 
gence as to an inspection. I remember 
that before leaving in the morning, word 
was brought me that he was to be seen 
in his chamber, and I went there. The 
carriage not being yet come, he caused 
me, lest he should grow fretful, to take 
up and continue the reading of a devo- 
tional exercise, to which he had been 
listening. When the time came he suid, 
‘ There is your carriage ; adieu, my son, be 
prudent, if you would be fortunate,’ and I 


went out as I would have done on any 
other day.” 
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THE SUPERFLUITIBS OF LIFE: 


A NOVEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM LUDWIG TIECK. 


Tw one of the hardest winters that 
had been known for a long time, 
towards the end of February, 
extraordinary tumult had taker place 
about the origin, progress, and sub- 
sidence of which the strangest and 
most contradictory reports were run- 
ning about the town. It is natural 
that when all the world will talk and 
tell without knowing precisely the 
object of their discourse, even the 
common and accustomed should take 
the colour of fable. 

‘The adventure had fallen out in 
one of the narrowest streets of a 
tolerably populous suburb. One ac- 
count was that a traitor and rebel 
had been discovered and arrested by 
the police; another, that an artist 
who, with others of his fraternity, 
wanted to extirpate Christianity by 
the root, had, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, surrendered to the author- 
ities, and was now safely deposited 
in prison to find out for himself in 
solitude better principles and sounder 
convictions. ‘That he had, however, 
defended himself first in his lodgings 
with old blunderbusses, and even 
with a cannon, and that blood had 
been spilt before he would give in, 
so that both the ecclesiastical and the 
criminal courts would undoubtedly 
move for his execution. A political 
shoemaker made out that the prisoner 


was an emissary who, as the head of 


a great many secret societies, was in 
intimate communication with all the 
revolutionary spirits of Europe ; that 
he had managed all the wires in 
Paris, London, and Spain, as well as 
in the Eastern provinces ; and that a 
gigantic insurrection was on the point 
of breaking out in the farthest India, 
which, like the cholera, weulkd_roll 
and tumble over Europe, and sef all 
inflammable matter in a blaze. - 
Thus much was certain : there had 
been a disturbance in a small house, 
the police had becn called in, the 
mob had made a noise, respectable 
men had been observed who seemed 
to mix in the confusion, and after 
some time all was quiet again, with- 
out any body understanding the 
meaning ofthe whole. In the house 
itself it was impossible not to remark 


a certain appearance of demolition. 
Every one explained the affair as his 
own humour or fancy interpreted 
it to to himself. The masons and 
carpenters afterwards repaired the 
damage. 

A man had lived in the house 
whom nobody knew in the neigh- 
bourhood. Was he a man of letters, 
a politician, a foreigner, or a native ? 
To these questions no one, not even 
the cleverest, could give a satisfactory 
answer. 

So much at least was clear, that 
this unknown individual had led a 
very quiet and retired life, and had 
never been seen in any public walk 
or place of resort. He was not yet 
old, was good-looking, and his young 
wife, who had shared this solitude 
with him, might even be called a 
beauty. 


It was about the Christmas-time 
that this young man, as he was 
sitting in his little room close to the 
stove, spoke thus to his wife :— 

“ You know, my dear Clara, how 
much I love and venerate the Siec- 
benkiis of our own Jean Paul; but 
how this illustrious humorist of his 
would help himself out of it, if he 
were in our condition, is quite a 
riddle to me. Is it not so, dearest ? 
All our means, it appears, are at last 
exhausted.” 

“ Why, yes,” she answered, smiling 
and sighing at the same time; “ but 
while you, dearest of men, are gay 
and cheerful, I can never feel un- 
happy in your presence.” 

“ }fappiness and unhappiness are 
but empty words,” answered he; 
“when you followed me from your 
father’s house, when you so mag- 
nanimously cast aside all other con- 
siderations for my sake, m that mo- 
ment was the destiny of our life de- 
cided. ‘To love and to live together 
was now our lot; how we were to 
live was, of course, quite indifferent 
to us. And thus I may yet ask with 
a confident heart, Who in all Europe 
is in fact so happy as I, with perfect 
reason and deepest, strongest feeling, 
may esteem myself?” 

“ We are deprived of almost every 
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thing, Henry,” said she, “ but not of 

one another ; and I well knew when 
I united myself with you that you 
were not rich ; you were not ignorant 
that I could take nothing with me 
out of my father’s house. So is 
poverty become one with our love; 
and this little room, our talk, our 
looks, our mutual gaze into beloved 
eyes,—this is our life.” 

“That it is!” exclaimed Henry, 
and jumped up in his joy to embrace 
fondly the beautiful girl. “ How 
annoyed we should have been, how 
eternally divided, how lonely and 
dissipated in that swarm of fashion- 
able circles, if every thing had gone 
on in a straight and orderly way! 
What looks, what conversation, what 
shakings of the hand, what thoughts 
arethere! One might train and drill 
animals or even puppets into making 
suchlike compliments, and delivering 
themselves ofsuchlike speeches. ‘Thus 
are we, my treasure, like Adam and 
Eve here in our Paradise, and to no 
one angel seems to occur the perfectly 
superfluous thought of driving us 
out of it.” 

“ Only,” said she, somewhat de- 
jectedly, “ the wood is beginning to 
disappear very fast, and this winter 
is the hardest I have ever known.” 

Henry laughed. 

** You see,” he went on, “ I really 
cannot help laughing out of pure 
malice; and yet it is not a laugh of 
despair, but of a certain embarrass- 
ment rather, seeing that I am utterly 
at a loss where I am to get money. 
However, ways and means must pre- 
sent themselves; for it is incredible 
that with such hot blood, such warm 
love, we.can freeze to death! Surely 
impossible !” 

She laughed gaily, and replied : — 

“If I had only done like Lenette, 
and brought clothes with me that I 
could sell, or if there were such things 
in our little household as a few su- 
perfluous saucepans, and mortars, or 
copper kettles, lying about here and 
there, it would be easy to find a 
remedy for our troubles.” 

“ Exactly,” said he, with rather a 
haughty tone; “if we were great 
rich folks likethe renowned Siebenkiis, 
there would then be no great skill 
required to provide wood, and even 
better fare.” 

She looked into the stove, in which 
Some bread was stewing in water to 
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furnish forth the most frugal of meals, 
which was to be wound up by a 


. dessert consisting of a little butter. 


“ While you,” said Henry, “ super- 
intend our kitchen, and give the 
necessary orders to the cook, I will sit 
down to my studies. How glad I 
should be to write again if my ink, 
paper, and pens, were not completely 
exhausted ; I should like, too, above 
all things, to read something once 
more, whatever it were, if I only had 
a book.” 

“ You must think, dearest,” said 
Clara, looking archly over to him. 
“ Your thoughts, I hope, are not ex- 
hausted ?” 

“ Dearest, wedded wife!” rejoined 
he, “ our household is so large and 
extensive that it may well take up 
your whole attention ; do not let your 
thoughts wander, lest our economic 
affairs should get into disorder; and, 
as I am now going into my library, 
leave me for the present to myself, 
for I must widen the sphere of my 
knowledge, and provide food for my 
mind.” 

“ There is no one like him,” said 
the wife to herself, and laughed 
joyfully ; “ and how handsome he is!” 

“ So I will read again in my diary 
that I formerly began,” said Henry ; 
“it interests me to study it back- 
wards, to begin with the end, and 
thus by degrees prepare myself for 
the beginning, that so I may under- 
stand it better. -All real science, every 
work of art, and profound thought, 
must ever meet in a circle, and unite 
most intimately beginning and end, 
like the snake that bites his own tail 
—an emblem of eternity, according 
to others—a symbol of the under- 
standing, as I maintain, and of every 
thing that is right.” 

He read in the last page, but only 
in a whisper :— 

“¢ There is a story of a maddened 
criminal who, being condemned to 
die of starvation, by degrees ate him- 
self up: this, in fact, is but the fable 
of life, and of every individual man. 
In that case there remained at the 
end only the stomach and the teeth ; 
with us remains the soul, as they call 
the Unintelligible. But I, too, as far 
as outward things are concerned, have 
worn and lived myself away in like 
manner. It was almost laughable 
that I should still possess a body-coat 
with its appurtenances, now that I 
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never go out. On my wife's birth- 
day I will appear before her in waist- 
coat and shirt-sleeves, for it would 
not be quite proper to pay one’s 
respects in a rather worn-out frock- 
coat to people that are in the habit 
of going to court.’ 

“ Here end both the page and the 
book,” said Henry. “ All the world 
sees that our body-coats are an absurd 
and tasteless costume, they all rail 
against this deformity, but no one 
goes seriously to work like me to do 
away with the rubbish altogether. I 
cannot even learn from the papers 
now whether other thinking people 
will follow my audacious precedent 
and example.” 

He turned over and read the page 
before :— 

“ * One may also live without 
napkins. When I consider how our 
way of life has fallen more and more 
into mere succedaneum, botching, 
and representation, I conceive a pro- 
per hatred for this miserly and hag- 
gling age of ours, and make the 
resolution, now that it is in my 
power, to live in the style of our 
much more liberal forefathers. After 
all, these wretched napkins are evi- 
dently invented merely to spare the 
table-cloth,—a thriftiness which the 
English, even of our day, duly ap- 
preciate and despise. If, then, it is 
magnanimity not to mind the table- 
cloth, I carry it still further in de- 
claring both table-cloth and napkins 
superfluous. Both are sold that we 
may not eat from the clean table itself, 
after the fashion of the patriarchs, 
according to the custom of the 
what nation was it? No matter. 
Many a man eats even without any 
table at all. And, as I have said, I 
do not drive these things out of the 
house from cynical parsimony, like 
Diogenes, but, on the contrary, because 
I feel myself so well off, and in order 
not to become a spendthrift out of 
foolish economy, like the present 
age.’” 

“ There you have hit it!” said the 
wife, smiling; “ but we then lived 
extravagantly well on the proceeds 
of the sale of these superfluous 
articles. We often had two dishes 
of meat even.” 

Man and wife now sat down to the 
most sparing of meals. But whoever 
had seen them. must have envied 
them, so joyous were they — nay, so 
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frolicsome over their simple repast. 
As soon as the bread-soup had been 
disposed of, Clara fetched, with an 
arch mien, a covered plate out of the 
stove, and placed before her astonish- 
ed husband a few extra potatoes. 

“ Well!” he exclaimed, “ that I 
call giving one a secret pleasure, when 
one has had one’s fill of study out of 
so many books! ‘This excellent po- 
tato has contributed its share to the 
great convulsions of Europe. Here 
is a health to the hero, Walter 
Raleigh!” They pledged one another 
by striking their glasses of water to- 
gether, Henry examining afterward 
whether their enthusiasm had not 
occasioned a crack in the glass. 
“ For this excessive refinement,” said 
he, “ this every-day convenience of 
glasses, we should have been envied 
by the richest princes of antiquity. 
It must be very disagreeable to drink 
water, were it ever so beautiful, clear, 
and wholesome, out of a golden gob- 
let; but in these glasses of ours the 
refreshing wave flows so brightly 
transparent, that one is really tempted 
to believe one is tasting the liquid 
ether itself. Our meal is over, let us 
embrace.” 

“ We may also, by way of a 
change,” said she, “ draw our chairs 
to the window.” 

“Oh, we have room enough!” said 
the husband; “a very race-course, 
when I think of the cages which 
Louis XI. built for his suspected 
prisoners. It isincredible how much 
happiness lies in the simple faculty 
of raising one’s arm and leg at one’s 
pleasure. We are, to be sure, fet- 
tered still, when we consider the 
wishes that our spirit conceives at 
times : the Psyche has entangled her- 
self, Heaven knows how, in the bird- 
lime which sticks so fast to us, and 
from which we cannot flutter our- 
selves loose; and we and the lime 
are now become so united, that we 
sometimes mistake the prison for our 
better self.” 

“ Do not be so pensive,” said Clara, 
taking hold of his beautifully 
formed hand with her soft and slen- 
der fingers. “ Look, love, with what 
curious ice-flowers the frost has 
decked our windows. My aunt would 
always maintain that the room was 
warmer with this thick coat of ice 
on the glass than if the panes were 
free from it.” 
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* It is not impossible,” said Henry; 
“and yet I should not be disposed 
to leave off fires on the strength of 
this belief. The windows might at 
last become so thick with flakes of 
ice that they might narrow our room 
for us, and so we should have grow- 
ing about our bodies an ice-palace 
like that famous one at Petersburg. 
But we will rather live like plain 
folks, and not like princes.” 

“ How wonderfully, though,” said 
Clara, “how tultifariously these 
flowers are drawn! One fancies one 
has already seen them ali in reality, 
how difficult soever it may be to 
name them. And look! one often 
covers the other, and the magnificent 
leaves seem to be still growing while 
we talk of them.” 

“ T wonder,” said Henry, “ whether 
the botanists have already observed 
and sketched this Flora, and trans- 
planted it into their learned volumes; 
and whether these flowers and leaves 
return according to certain laws, or 
transform themselves fantastically 
everanew? Your breath, your sweet 
respiration, has called up these flower- 
spirits, or ghosts of an extinguished 
olden time, and, as fastas you so sweet- 
ly and delightfully think and fancy, 
some frolic genius traces here your 
conceits and feelings in flower-phan- 
toms and weird apparitions as with 
spectral writing in a perishable al- 
bum; and I read in it how faithful 
and devoted you are to me, how 
much you think of me, even though 
I am sitting by you all the while.” 

“ Very complimentary, indeed, 
sir,” she replied gaily ; “ you might 
give us some instructive and ingeni- 
ous explanations of these ice-flowers, 
like the too learned and elegant elu- 
cidations we possess by way of out- 
lines to Shakspeare’s plays.” 

“ Tush, my love!” answered the 
husband, “let us not venture on that 
ground, and do not call me ‘sir’ 
again even in joke. Now that our 
banquet is over, I will study a little 
farther back into my diary. ‘These 
monologues give me already a great 
deal of instruction about myself; how 
much more will they do so in the 
future, in my old age? Can a diary 
contain any thing but monologues ? 
Surely a great creative spirit might 
conceive and write one in dialogue. 
Only, we so seldom hear this second 
voice in ourselves. Naturally! For 
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there is, perhaps, hardly one in a 
thousand who hears the man of sense 
and his answers if they sound dif- 
ferent from what the speaker has 
accustomed his own and their ques- 
tions to be.” 

“ Very true,” remarked Clara, 
“ and therefore was marriage in- 
vented in its highest consecration. 
The wife possesses always in her 
love that second answering voice, and 
right echo of the spirit; and, believe 
me, what you men, in the pride of 
your manhood, so often call our silli- 
ness, or short-sightedness, or want of 
philosophy, or incapableness of coping 
with reality, and suchlike phrases— 
this is, how often, the real spirit- 
dialogue, the completion or harmo- 
nious accord of your soul’s mystery. 
But to be sure most men delight in 
nothing more than in imitative echo, 
and call that the voice of nature, the 
melody of the soul, which is only 
the resonance of prettiness spelt and 
learned by heart, but never under- 
stood. ‘This is even their ideal type 
of womanhood very often, which they 
become mortally enamoured of.” 

“ Angel — Heaven!” exclaimed in 
ecstasy the youthful husband. “ Yes, 
we understand one another; our love 
is the true marriage, and you illu- 
minate and complete in me the re- 
gions in which deficiency or darkness 
begins to appear. If there are such 
things as oracles, there must also 
necessarily be sense and hearing to 
receive and interpret them.” 

A long embrace finished and illus- 
trated this conversation. 

“ A kiss,” said Henry, “is an oracle 
too. I wonder if there have ever 
been people who could imagine a 
rational meaning in a really intense 
kiss ?” 

Clara laughed loud, but grew 
serious again on a sudden, and said, 
somewhat dejectedly, and even with 
a tone of compassion,— 

* Yes, yes, this is the way we be- 
have to our servants and stewards, 
grooms and equerries, to whom never- 
theless we have often so much reason 
to be thankful. If we are in a state 
of mental, even of mere wanton, ex- 
citement, we despise and laugh at 
them. 1 remember when my father 
once leapt his black hunter over a 
very broad ditch, and every body 
was admiring him, and the ladies 
clapping their hands, an old head- 
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groom who was standing by only 
shook his head critically at the sight. 
The man was stiff and awkward, and 
most comical to look at with his red 
nose and long top-knot. ‘ Well, and 
you,’ said my warm-tempered father 
briskly to him, ‘ have you any thing 
to drill me for again?’ But the per- 
pendicular old man would not be 
moved from his gravity, and said 
quietly, * In the first place, your ex- 
cellency pulled the horse in too much, 
because you felt uneasy ; you might 
have fallen, for the leap was not free 
and far enough. Secondly, the horse 
has quite as much of the merit as 
you; and, thirdly, if I had not trained 
the animal for many a long day and 
made it reasonable, a thing to be done 
only by a patient man, and one who 
is not afraid of trouble and tedious- 
ness, neither your courage nor the 
good-will of the horse would have 
been of any avail.’ ‘ You are right, 
old man,’ said my father, and made 
him a handsome present. So is it 
with us. We may only then give 
the rein to fancy, only then abandon 
ourselves to our forebodings and our 
feelings, only then dream and be witty, 
when that same dry reason has 
schooled all these fiery chargers be- 
forehand. If horse and rider remain 
mere amateurs, and yet will attempt 
the dangerous leap, they will tumble 
and lie in the ditch, to the consterna- 
tion or for the amusement of the 
bystanders.” 

“Very true,” remarked Henry; 
“the history of our times confirms 
this by the example of many an 
enthusiast, and even many a poet. 
‘There are bards nowadays who even 
jump up the wrong way, and yet set 
themselves quite coolly to attempt 
that difficult leap. Oh, your father!” 
Clara looked at him with eyes of 
compassion, the expression of which 
he could not resist. “ Yes, father,” 
said he, almost peevishly, “ in that 
one word very much is said. And 
what then would Ihave? You were 
yet able to give him up, however 
dearly you loved him.” 

Both were become serious. “I 
will go on with my studies,” said the 
young man. 

ile took up his diary again, and 
turned back another leaf. He read 
aloud :—“* To-day I sold to the 
niggardly bookseller my rare copy of 
Chaucer — that old, valuable edition 
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of Caxton. My dear and noble- 
hearted friend, Andrew Vandelmeer, 
had made me a present of it on my 
birthday, which we celebrated once 
at the university in our youth. He 
had bespoken it expressly from Lon- 
don, had paid very dear for it, and 
had it bound richly and beautifully 
according to his own particular taste, 
with many Gothic decorations. The 
old miser, though he gave me so 
little for it, has certainly sent it direct 
to London, to make more than ten- 
fold profit by it. If I had but cut 
out the fly-leaf at least on which I 
had noted down the history of this 
present, and had also written down 
our address here. That will now go to 
London too, or into some rich man’s 
library. This annoys me. And that 
I should have thus given away this 
dear copy, and sold it for less than 
its worth, would almost induce me to 
think that I really am impoverished 
or in want; for this book was, un- 
doubtedly, the dearest property 1 ever 
possessed, and such a remembrance 
of him—of my incomparable friend! 
Oh, Andrew Vandelmeer! are you 
yet living? Where are you? Do 
you still think of me ?” 

“I saw your grief,” said Clara, 
“when you were selling the book ; 
but you have never yet described to 
me more minutely this friend of your 
youth.” 

“ He was a young man,” said Henry, 
“like me, but something older and a 
great deal steadier. We had already 
known one another at school ; and I 
may truly say that he presented me 
with his on and pressed it pee 
ately upon me. He was rich, and, 
in spite of his great wealth and effe- 
minate education, still very bene- 
volent, and perfectly free from sel- 
fishness. He complained that I did 
not correspond to his passion, that 
my friendship was too cool, and never 
satisfied him. We were at the univer- 
sity together, and occupied the same 
lodgings. He insisted that I should 
desire some sacrifice from him, for he 
had a superfluity of every thing, and 
my father was not able to make me 
more than a moderate allowance. 
When we returned to the capital, he 
conceived the plan of going to the 
East Indies, for he was quite inde- 
pendent. His heart drew him toward 
those wondrous regions ; there would 
he learn, and see, and contemplate, 
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and quench his burning thirst for 
knowledge, and his longing after the 
distant and the unknown. ‘Then 
ensued an incessant persuading, and 
begging, and praying of me to ac- 
company him ; he assured me that I 
should and must make my fortune 
there, and that he would help me to 
do so, for he had inherited great pos- 
sessions there from his ancestors. 
But my mother, to whom in her last 
days I was able to make some little 
return for her love, died, my father 
was ill, my friend’s passion I could 
not partake, and besides I had not 
stored up all the information nor 
learned all the languages which, 
owing to his love for the East, were 
familiar to him. ‘There were even 
relations of his yet living whom he 
was going to visit there. Through 
7 riends and patrons I obtained 
what had always been my wish—a 
diplomatic situation. With my mo- 
ther’s property I was in a condition 
to emp myself decently for my post, 
and I left my father, of whose re- 
covery there was now little hope. 
My friend positively insisted that I 
should intrust to him a part of my 
capital with which he was to specu- 
late there, and place the future profits 
to my account. I supposed that this 
was a pretext to enable him with a 
good grace to make me a considerable 
present some time or other. I thus 
came with my ambassador to your 
native city, where my destiny de- 
veloped itself afterward in the way 
that you know.” 

And you have never heard any 
thing more of this excellent Andrew ?” 
asked Clara. 

“ T received two letters from him 
from that far country,” answered 
Henry; “ and I afterwards heard an 
unconfirmed report that he had died 
there of the cholera. Thus was he 
taken away from me; my father was 
no more ; I was thrown, even as re- 
gards property, entirely on my own 
resources. Still I enjoyed the favour 
of my ambassador, I was not dis- 
esteemed at court, I could count on 
powerful protectors, and all this is 
gone!” 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Clara, “ you 
have sacrificed every thing for me, 
and I too am rejected for ever by 
my own.” 

“So much the more must our 
love stand us in stead of every thing,” 
said her husband; “ and so does it 
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too; for our honeymoon, as the pro- 
saic people call it, has already spread 
itself over more than a year.” 

“ But your beautiful book,” said 
Clara, “ your glorious poem! If we 
had been able to keep at least a copy 
of that, how we might have revelled 
in it during these long winter even- 
ings! Though, to be sure,” she add- 
ed, with a sigh, “we must even then 
have had candles at our disposal.” 

“ Never mind, my little Clara,” 
said the husband, comfortingly ; “ we 
can chat, and that is better; you 
sing me a song, I hear the sound of 
your voice, or am gladdened by one 
of those heavenly laughs of yours. 
These laughing notes I have never 
yet heard but from you. There is 
such a pure jubilation, such an un- 
earthly scream of joy, and withal so 
fine, so intensely moving a sentiment 
in this note of delight and of exult- 
ing, that I listen to it in ecstasy, and 
think and brood over it long after- 
ward. For there are moods and occa- 
sions, my angel, when one is shocked, 
horrified sometimes, at a person one 
has long—very long known, when he 
strikes up a laugh that comes right 
from the heart, and which we have 
never heard in all its depth from him 
before. Even in gentle girls, who 
till then had pleased me, | hav e been 
sometimes struck by this. Just as 
in many a heart a sweet angel slum- 
bers unrecognised, waiting “only for 
the genius that is to awaken him ; 
even so there often sleeps in the deep 
back-ground, even in graceful and 
amiable persons, a perfectly vulgar 
sense which jumps up out of its 
dreams when once the ridiculous 
penetrates with full force into the 
most secret chamber of the soul. We 
feel then instinctively that there is 
something in this being which we must 
be on our guard against. Oh, how 
meaning, how characteristic is the 
laugh ofmen! Yours, my own love, 
I should like to describe in poetry.” 

“ Let us, however,” she remarked, 
“take care not to be unjust. <A too 
curious prying into men might easily 
lead to misanthropy.” 

“ That that young, inconsiderate 
bookseller,” continued Henry,“should 
have become bankrupt, and run away 
into the wide world with my precious 
manuscript, is also doubtless a part 
of our good luck. Ilow easily my 
intercourse with him, the printed 
book, the talk about it in the town 
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might have drawn the attention of 
the curious upon us here. ‘The per- 
secution of your father and family 
has certainly not yet abated; my 
passports would have been examined 
anew and more sharply; the suspicion 
would have been excited that my 
name is only a false and assumed one; 
and so, in my helpless state, with the 
anger of my government hanging 
over me on account of my flight, 
they would infallibly have separated 
us; have sent you back to your re- 
lations, and involyed me in a long 
and difficult lawsuit. Thus, my 
angel, are we happy, over happy, in 
our concealment.” 

As it was now already dark, and 
the fire was burnt out in the stove, 
these two happy beings betook them- 
selves to their small, narrow bed- 
chamber, and common couch. Here 
they felt nothing of the rigid and in- 
creasing frost, or of the snow-storm 
that pelted against their little window. 
Pleasant dreams flitted over their 
heads, visions of happiness, com- 
petence, and joy, in the midst of a 
beautiful nature surrounded them; 
and when they awoke out of the 
fair illusion, the reality delighted 
them still more intensely. ‘They 
chatted on in the dark and delayed 
getting up and dressing themselves, 
for frost and trouble awaited them 
without. In the meantime the day- 
light began to glimmer, and Clara 
hastened into the confined sitting- 
room, to raise a spark from the ashes 
and light a little fire in the stove. 
Ilenry helped her, and they laughed 
like children on finding that they 
could make nothing of their work. 
At last, after puffing and blowing 
till they were both red in the face, 
the match caught fire, and the sparing 
and fine-cut supply of wood was 
dexterously arranged so as to warm 
the stove and the little room at as 
low a cost as possible. 

* You see, dear husband,” said the 
wife, “that we have not provision 
for more than another day. What 
are we to do then ?” 

“Something must turn up,” re- 
plied Henry, with a look as if she 
had made some utterly superfluous 
remark. 

It was now quite light. The 
water-soup, seasoned with talk and 
kisses, seemed to them a most de- 
licious breakfast; and Henry ex- 
plained and expounded to his part- 
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ner the falsehood of that celebrated 
Jatin proverb,—* Sine Cerere et 
Baccho friget Venus.” Thus did 
they while away the hours. “ Iam 
gloating already, dearest,” said Henry, 
“over the thought of coming in my 
diary to the place where I was 
obliged to carry you off so sud- 
denly.” 

* Oh Heavens!” she exclaimed, 
“how strangely and unexpectedly 
that wondrous moment surprised us ! 
I had already for several days past 
remarked that my father was some- 
what out of temper; he spoke to me 
in a different tone from his wont. 
Ile had before expressed his astonish- 
ment at your frequent visits; now, 
he did not name you, but talked 
about people of low birth not know- 
ing their places, and putting them- 
selves on a perfect level with their 
betters, As I made no answer, he 
grew angry; and when I at last 
spoke, his temper foynd vent in a 
furious passion. I felt that he was 
seeking a pretext to quarrel, and af- 
terwards that he watched me, and 
caused me to be watched by others. 
At the end of a week, just as I was 
going out to pay a visit, my faithful 
maid ran after me on the stairs, as 
the footman was already gone on, 
and under the pretence of arranging 
something in my dress whispered to 
me that all was discovered ; that my 
drawers had been forced open and 
all your letters found; and that I 
was to be sent in a few hours to an 
aunt who lived a long way off, in a 
wretched part of the country. Iow 
soon was my resolution taken! J 
got out of the carviage to make some 
purchases at a milliner’s, and sent 
away coachman and servants, with 
orders to return for me in an hour's 
time.” 

“ And how surprised, how aston- 
ished, how transported was I!” ex- 
claimed the husband, “when you so 
unexpectedly stepped into my room. 
T was dressed, having just come from 
my ambassador, who had spoken to 
me in a very strange tone, and quite 
different from his usual one — halt 
threatening, warning, but still friend- 
ly. Fortunately, I had several pass- 
ports at hand, aud we thus stepped 
quickly, and without any preparation, 
into a hackney-coach, found a con- 
veyance at the village, and so crossed 
the frontier, were affianced, and 


happy.” 
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“ But then,” she continued, “ the 
thousand embarrassments on the 
way, in the bad inns; the want of 
clothes and service, the manifold 
comforts which we had been accus- 
tomed to, and which we were now 
fain to do without; and the fright, 
when we learned from any chance 
traveller how we were pursued,— 
how public every thing had become, 
how little ceremony would be used 
towards us if we were overtaken.” 

“ Yes, yes, darling,” replied Henry, 
“that was the worst day in our 
whole journey. Do you remember 
how, to avoid suspicion, we were 
obliged to laugh with that chattering 
stranger, when he entered into a de- 
scription of the seducer, who, in his 
opinion, was the very pattern of a 
wretched diplomatist, inasmuch as he 
had taken no prudent measures and 
sure precautions ; how he repeatedly 
called your own lover a stupid devil 
—a blockhead; how you were 
tempted to get into a passion, and yet 
forced yourself again into a laugh at 
a sign from me,—nay, began of your 
own accord to rail most superfluously, 
and describe yourself and me as 
silly, foolish people; and how, at 
last, when the talkative gentleman, 
to whom, after all, we had great rea- 
son to be thankful for his warning, 
had gone about his business, you 
burst into a flood of tears.” 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed,—“ yes, 
Henry, that day was a glad and a 
mournful one. Our rings, the trink- 
ets we happened to have about us, 
now helped us on. But it was an 
irreparable loss not to have saved 
your letters. And a hot shudder 
comes over me still when I think 
that other eyes than mine have read 
those heavenly words, those glowing 
notes of love, and have only been 
seandalised by the tones that were 
blessedness to me.” 

“And yet worse,” continued the 
husband, “that [in my foolish hurry 
should have left behind all the scraps 
of paper that you had sent to me, or 
slipped secretly into my hand in so 
many different moods of mind. In 
every process, and not in love- 
matters alone, it is always the black 
and white whereby the secret is dis- 
covered, or the case made worse. 
And yet one cannot resist the temp- 
tation of delineating with ink and 
pen the features that are to typify 
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the soul. Oh, my beloved, there 
were often words in those letters at 
which my heart, touched by your 
magic hand, and ripened by the ge- 
nial breath of love, unfolded itself 
so violently from its bud, that, as 
happens in the too sudden expansion 
of all leaves, it seemed to me to be 
bursting.” 

They embraced one another, and 
there ensued an almost solemn pause. 
“ Dearest,” said Henry, at last, 
“ what a library we should have in 
addition to my diary, if your letters 
and mine had been saved out of this 
Omar-like destruction!” He took 
up his diary, and read, turning over 
the pages backwards. 

“*Frpgnity! This wonderful phe- 
nomenon, which the man so often 
admires in the dog, is generally much 
too little regarded in the human 
species itself. It is incredible, though 
we see it daily, what an extraordinary 
and often quite crooked notion many 
people form to themselves of what 
are called duties. When a servant 
labours beyond all belief, he has 
only done his duty, and upon and 
anent this duty the upper classes 
have such refined theories of their 
own, that they twist all duties, as 
much as they can, by their own self- 
ishness, or bend them to their own 
convenience. Were it not for this 
inflexible hard-labour system—this 
iron chain of acts and writings which 
fetters Germany so closely, we should 
most likely be witnesses of the most 
extraordinary instances of this virtue. 
It is undeniable, that the slavery of 
this eternal scribbling in our age and 
country is for the most part needless, 
not unfrequently even hurtful. But 
just imagine this great drag on the 
wheel of our selfish time and sensual 
generation suddenly removed—what 
might not happen ? — what destruc- 
tive confusion might there not ensue 
on all sides ? 

“*'Po be free from duties is, m fact, 
the state to which all people of re- 
finement, as they are termed, are al- 
ways rushing forward in every direc- 
tion ; they call it independence, self- 
sufliciency, freedom. They do not 
reflect that, in proportion as they 
draw nearer to this end, the duties 
increase with which, till then the 
state, or the great, incredibly com- 
plicated, and enormous machine of the 
social constitution, had, perhaps often 
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blindly, charged itself in their name. 
Every body cries out against tyranny, 
and every body tries to become a 
tyrant. ‘he rich man acknowledges 
no duties towards the poor, the 
landed proprietor toward his tenant, 
the prince toward his people,— and 
yet they are all angry if these de- 
pendants of theirs violate any duties 
toward them. Therefore is it that 
the lower classes call this claim an 
antiquated and exploded one, and 
try, by dint of rhetoric and sophism, 
to deny and annihilate all those 
bonds by which alone the existence 
of states and the progress of hu- 
manity are possible. 

“* But fidelity, genuine fidelity,— 
how different is it, how much higher 
a thing than an acknowledged con- 
tract, a stipulated relation of mutual 
engagements! And how beautiful 
does this fidelity appear in aged do- 
mestics and their self-devotion, when, 
as in the old poetic times, they live 
alone and wholly for their masters, in 
simple love. 

“* And I can fancy it to be a very 
great blessing when the servant can 
conceive nothing higher, nothing 
more noble, than his superior. In 
him all doubt, all brooding, all wa- 
vering, and turning hither and thi- 
ther, is extinguished for ever. <As 
day and night, summer and winter, 
as the immutable ministry of nature, 
so is his condition ; in the love to his 
master every thing is made plain to 
him. 

“* And towards such servants as 
these have their masters no duties? 
They have them towards all their 
servants, over and above their stipu- 
lated wages; but to such as these 
they owe much more, something very 
different and a great deal higher, 
namely, a real genuine love, a love 
corresponding to their entire devo- 
tion. 

“ * Flow shall we ever make good or 
reciprocate (for it is idle to talk of 
rewarding) all that our good old 
Christina does for us? She is my 
wife’s nurse; we found her at the 
first post, and she obliged us almost 
by main force to let her accompany 
us on our way. To her we could 
tell every thing, for she is secrecy it- 
self; and she soon accommodated 
herself to the part she had to play on 
the journey and here. And i 
devoted she is to us, especially to my 
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Clara! She lives down-stairs, in a 
narrow, dark little room, and earns 
her bread in fact by occasional ser- 
vice in neighbouring houses. We 
could not make out how she managed 
our washing at so little cost, and 
made such cheap purchases, till we 
discovered at last that she had sacri- 
ficed for us every thing she could 
possibly spare. She now works hard 
out of the house to serve us, and that 
she may be able to stay with us. 

“*So I must now part with my 
Chaucer, printed by Caxton, and ac- 
cept the wretched offer of the hag- 
gling bookseller. The words ‘to 
part with’ have always moved me, 
particularly when used by poor 
women who are obliged by want to 
pawn or sell good or valued clothes. 
It sounds almost as if the things 
were children to part with. As Lear 
parted with Cordelia, so I with my 
Chaucer. But did not Clara sell 
long ago, on the road even, her only 
good gown—that which she wore on 
her flight? Yes, Christina is, after 
all, worth more than the Chaucer, 
and she must have some part of its 
price ; only, she will refuse to accept 
it. 

“¢ Caliban, in admiration at the 
drunken Stefano, and still more at 
his celestial liquor, kneels down be- 
fore the drunkard, and says, be- 
seechingly, and with uplifted hands, 
‘I prithee be my God!’ 

“* This we laugh at ; and many an 
official, many a starred and titled 
personage, joins in the laugh, who 
says, quite as beseechingly, to the 
drunken prince or the disgusting 
mistress, ‘I prithee be my God! I 
know not where to bestow my vene- 
ration, my faith, my impulse to wor- 
ship something; a god fails me to- 
tally on whom I can believe, whom I 
can serve, to whom I can dedicate 
my heart. Be thou this god, for thou 
hast good wine, and that I trust will 
last !’ 

“* We laugh at Caliban and his 
slavish feelings, because here, as ever 
in Shakspeare, under this mantle of 
comedy an infinite and most striking 
truth is pronounced ; because we 
feel instantly this truth whereby so 
many thousands are transformed in 
our fancy into Calibans, therefore do 
we laugh at these meaning words. 

“*] prithee be my God!’ has our 
old Christina, too, said to Clara, in 
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her quiet, honest heart, and without 
pronouncing it ; but not like Caliban, 
or those worldly men, to obtain wine 
and honours; but that Clara may 
give her leave to want, to hunger, 
and to thirst, and to work for her 
far into the night. 

“* For a reader like me, it needs 
not to be said that there is some 
little difference here.’” 


Anemotion had on this day disturbed 
the reading, an emotion which be- 
came much stronger when the wrink- 
led and infirm old nurse, dressed in 
wretched clothes, came into the room 
to announce that she would not sleep 
this night in the little room below ; 
but that she would yet be ready the 
next morning to make the necessary 
provisions. Clara accompanied her 
out, and spoke with her outside the 
door; and Henry struck his hand on 
the table, and exclaimed, in tears, 
—“ Why do I not work even as a 
day-labourer? I am yet healthy 
and strong. But no, I dare not do 
so; for then only she would begin 
to feel herself wretched: she, too, 
would try to earn something, and 
would be tormenting herself, and 
seeking help on all sides, and we 
should formally declare ourselves 
both to be in misery. Besides, we 
should certainly then be discovered. 
And do we not live still? Are we 
not happy ?” 

Clara came back quite cheerful, 
and the bad dinner was again eaten 
by the contented couple as if it were 
a delicious one. “Now,” said Clara, 
when they had done, “ we should 
feel no want if our stock of wood 
were not completely exhausted. 
en even, knows not what to 

0.” 

“ Dear wife,” said Henry, gravely, 
“we live in a civilised age, in a well- 
governed land, not among heathens 
and cannibals ; ways and means must 
present themselves. If we were in a 
desert, I would, of course, like Ro- 
binson Crusoe, fell some trees. Who 
knows whether there are not woods 
where one least expects them? Bir- 
man wood came, after all, to Mac- 
beth,—to his own destruction, to be 
sure. Islands, too, have often emerged 
on a sudden from the ocean ; in the 
midst of cliffs and desert rocks there 
often grows a palm-tree; the thorn 
robs the sheep and lambs of their 
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wool when they come too near it, but 
the linnet carries off these spoils to 
its nest, to make a warm bed with 
them for its tender young ones.” 

Clara slept this time longer than 
usual, and when she awoke was sur- 

rised to see that it was broad day- 
ight, and still more surprised not to 
see her husband at her side. But 
how astonished was she when she 
heard a loud creaking noise like that 
of a saw on hard unyielding wood. 
She dressed herself quickly, to find 
out the meaning of this extraordinary 
incident. “My Henry,” she ex- 
claimed, on going in, “ what are you 
doing there ?” 

“ Cutting the wood for our stove,” 
he replied panting, looking up at the 
same time from his work, and shew- 
ing a thoroughly red face to his wife. 

“ But tell me how on earth you 
ever came by the saw, and by this 
enormous block of beautiful wood ?” 

“You know,” said Henry, that 
four or five stairs lead up from here 
to a little garret which is empty. 
Now, I saw lately in a chest, as I was 
peeping through the — a wood 
saw and an axe, which I suppose be- 
long to the old master of the house, 
or God knows whom else. As one 
marks the progress of the world’s 
history, so did I mark out to myself 
these useful instruments. Well, this 
morning, while you were still sleep- 
ing so sweetly, I went up there in 
the dark, burst open the thin and 
miserable door, which was hardly 
fastened by a wretched little bolt, 
and brought down these two deadly 
weapons. Now, as I know exactly 
the situation of our house, I took, 
not without labour and difficulty, 
and with the help of the axe, the 
long, thick, weighty bannisters of our 
staircase out of their joints, and 
brought in this long and heavy raf- 
ter, which almost fills up our whole 
room. See, now, beloved Clara, 
what solid, capital people our fore- 
fathers were! Look at this oaken 
mass of the most beautiful and corny 
wood, polished and varnished so 
smoothly. This will make a very 
different fire from what we have had 
hitherto with our miserable fir and 
willow branches.” 

“ But, Henry,” exclaimed Clara, 
and struck her hands together, “ to 
destroy the house!” 

“ Nobody ever comes to see us,” 
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said Henry. “We know our own 
staircase, and never go up and down 
it ourselves; so that it exists only 
for old Christina, who would yet be 
infinitely astonished if we were to 
say to her: * Look ye, old girl, one 
of the finest oaks in the whole forest, 
a trunk as thick as a man’s body, is 
to be felled, and carefully prepared 
by the sawyer, and afterwards by the 
carpenter, that you, my good old 
woman, may lean on it as you go up 
stairs.. She would burst out laugh- 
ing, would old Christina, No; such 
bannisters as these belong in to 
the perfectly useless superfluities of 
life ; the wood has come to us as soon 
as it remarked what pressing need we 
had of it. I am quite a conjuror; 
but a few strokes of that magic axe, 
and this magnificent trunk yielded to 
my might. All this comes of civili- 
sation; if one had been obliged to 
help oneself up-stairs by means of a 
rope, as in many old cottages, or by 
a rail of iron, as in palaces, my spe- 
culation would never have been hit 
upon, and I should have had to seek 
and to invent other remedies.” 

As soonas Clara had recovered from 
her surprise, she could not help 
laughing loud and heartily. She 
then said, “ Well, now the thing is 
done, I will at least help you in your 
wood-cutting, in the way I Seu 
often seen practised in the streets.” 

They laid the wood ©. two chairs 
which stood at each end of the room, 
as the length of it required. Both 
then sawed at the middle of the 
block, to diminish the intervening 
distance. It was hard work,—for 
neither of them was used to the la- 
bour, and the tough wood resisted 
the teeth of the saw. Laughing and 
perspiring away, the two advanced 
but slowly in their business. At 
length the beam broke under their last 
efforts. They rested, and wiped away 
the sweat from their brows. “ This 
work has the advantage over and 
above,” said Clara, “that for the 
present we want no fire.” ‘They for- 
got to prepare any breakfast for 
themselves, and so worked on the 
whole morning, till they had sawed 
the block into as many pieces as was 
necessary, in order to cut them up. 

“What a studio our little room 
has become all of a sudden!” said 
Henry, pausing from his work, “That, 
great awkward block that lay there 
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in the dark, unseen of any eyes, is 
already converted into these elegant 
cubic logs, which now, with a little 
persuasion and artificial polishing by 
means of this axe, will be made fit 
for the fire, and rendered capable of 
enduring the flames of enthusiasm.” 

He took up the first square bit 
that came to hand, and the labour of 
cutting it up into smaller logs and 
little pieces was naturally more fa- 
tiguing than the sawing. Clara 
rested meanwhile, and looked with 
joy and admiration on her husband, 
who, after a little practice, soon 
found the knack, and even in this 
common occupation appeared a very 
handsome man to his wife. 

It was lucky, that in the midst of 
all these doings, which made the 
walls groan, the proprietor of the 
small house, who at other times in- 
habited the room below, was absent. 
It thus happened that the noise could 
not be heard by any one in the house. 
The neighbours did not pay much 
attention to it, as there were many 
noisy trades established in the sub- 
urb, and particularly in this street. 

At last a stock of small wood was 
accomplished, and they proceeded 
forthwith to heat the stove with it. 
On this memorable day, breakfast 
and dinner had run into one another. 
‘The dinner to-day was very different 
from what it had been yesterday and 
the day before. 

“ You must not be wayward, dear 
husband,” said Clara, before laying a 
little eloth; “our Christina has 
brought all sorts of things heme 
from her great wash last night, and 
is too happy to share them with us. 
I had not courage to disdain the 
pi, and you, too, will reeeive it 

indly.” 

Henry smiled and said, “The old 
woman has been our benefactress so 
long,—she works in the night to 
help us, she now takes the food from 
her own mouth to feed us. Let us, 
revel, therefore, to give her pleasure ; 
and if we die before we can shew our 
thankfulness by deeds, or if it should 
remain always impossible for us to do 
so, we will be grateful at least in 
love.” 

The meal was indeed a banquet. 
The old woman had contributed some 
eggs, some vegetables, and meat, and 
had even prepared a little coffee in a 
small pot, Clara related, while they 
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were dining, what a real festival a 
wash of this sort in the night was to 
these poor people, at which they told 
stories, and cut their jokes, and were 
merry; so that there was always a 
press and competition for this kind of 
work, and a solemnity made out of 
these nightly hours. “ What a 
blessed thing it is,’ she continued, 
“that these people should convert 
into enjoyment so much of what ap- 
pears to us slavish toil and misery. 
‘Thus do we temper happily so much 
in life, which without this gentle re- 
concilement. might become very dis- 
gusting, and even terrible. And 
have we not ourselves experienced 
that even poverty has its charms ?” 

“ Certainly,” interrupted Henry, 
who was regaling himself with the 
meat to which he had been so Jong a 
stranger ; “if the glutton and sated 
epicure knew what a pleasant taste, 
what a delicious flavour dwells in the 
bit of dry bread which only the poor 
and the hungry know how to appre- 
ciate, they would perhaps envy them, 
and imagine some artificial means 
whereby to become partakers of the 
same enjoyment. But how lucky it 
is that such a Sardanapalian meal 
should fall to our share after so hard 
a day's work ; our strength will thus 
be renewed for fresh exertions. But 
let us for once in a way be right gay 
and merry, and sing me one of those 
sweet songs which have always en- 
chanted me so much.” 

She did willingly what he desired ; 
and while they thus sat hand in 
hand and eye in eye near the window, 
they remarked that the ice-flowers on 
the panes began to thaw,—whether 
it was that the violence of the cold 
was giving way, or that the warmth 
which the tough oaken logs sent out 
had more power on these frost- 
growths—“ Look, my beloved,” ex- 
claimed Henry, “ how the cold, icy 
window weeps in emotion, melting 
away before your beautiful voice. 
The old fable of Orpheus is for ever 
coming back.” 

It was a clear day, and they saw 
the blue sky once more, though but 
a very small portion of it; yet they 
rejoiced at the sight of the transpa- 
rent —— and the thin, fleecy, 
snow-white clouds melting and sail- 
ing through the azure sea, and 
stretching out their. weird arms 
around them, as if they felt happy 
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and delighted to be in the midst 
of it. 

The ancient hovel, or small house, 
was a most extraordinary one in this 
busy street. The sitting-room, with 
its two windows, and the bed-room, 
with one, took up the whole breadth 
of the house. Down-stairs lived ha- 
bitually the old morose landlord, 
who, however, as he possessed some 
property, had gone for the winter to 
another town, and put himself under 
the treatment of a physician of his 
acquaintance,— for he suffered from 
gout. The builder of this hovel 
must have been a man of a strange 
and almost unaccountable humour ; 
for under the windows of the second 
floor, which the couple inhabited, 
there projected a broad-tiled roof, 
which hindered them ed 
from secing into the street. If they 
were thus, even in summer-time 
when they opened the windows, to- 
tally shut out from all communica- 
tion with men, they were as much 
blocked up by the still smaller house 
that stood opposite to theirs. For 
this edifice was inhabitable only on 
the ground-floor, so that they never 
saw windows or people looking out 
of them, but merely the black smoky 
roof, which was quite near to theirs, 
and stretched out a great way be- 
hind, and to the right and left the 
tall naked chimneys of two higher 
houses, that shut in this low hovel 
on both sides, In the first days of 
summer, when they had just entered 
their lodgings, they used to throw 

n their windows suddenly, as peo- 
ple are apt to do, whenever they 
1eard a noise or quarrel in the nar- 
row street, and then saw nothing but 
the tiled roof before them, and that 
of the hovel opposite. ‘They laughed 
every time; and Henry remarked, 
that if the essence of the epigram 
consisted (according to an old theory) 
in deceived expectation, they had 
cach time enjoyed another epigram. 

It would not be easy for any one 
to live in a more complete seclusion 
than these two had contrived to find 
in the noisy skirts of an ever-busy 
town, So separated were they from 
the whole world, that it seemed an 
event whenever a cat chanced to pass 
cautiously across thestrange roof, and, 
feeling its way over the sharp gable, 
looked about an the other side for a 
dormer-window, in the hope of meet- 
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ing there some of its friends or ac- 
quaintance. The swallows in the 
summer, flying out of their adjoining 
nests into the chimneys, and coming 
twittering back again, were a most 
important spectacle to them, as they 
looked out at their window. They 
were once almost alarmed at the por- 
tentous apparition of a youthful 
chimney-sweeper, when he issued, 
brush in hand, from his narrow 
square prison, and emitted a few 
sounds which were meant to be a 


ng. 

This solitude, however, was dear to 
the lovers: for they could thus stand 
at the window embracing and kissing 
one another without the fear of any 
curious a overlooking them. 
They would then often fancy the 
gloomy chimneys into rocks, some 
wonderful cliff or mountain ridge of 
Switzerland, and dreamily contem- 
plate the workings of the evening 
sun, whose red gleam trembled on 
the crevices which had formed them- 
selves in the mortar or the un- 
wrought stone. They could look 
back with longing delight to such 
evenings as these, and remember 
anew all the conversations they had 
held, all the feelings they had felt, 
all the jokes and playfulness they 
had interchanged. 

A weapon was thus discovered 
—_ the hard frost, in case it 
should continue, or even increase. As 
the husband had plenty of time on 
his _— he — is — - 
wood-chopping, cutti ittle 
we Thich a teow "into the 
block, and thus forced the thick, 
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knotty part to give way more ¢uickly 
and easily. 

At the end of a few days, his wife 
asked him, as she was looking at- 
tentively at the wedge-cutting,— 
“Henry, when this mass of wood 
which you have piled up here is used, 
what is to be done then ?” 

“ My love,” he answered, “ the 
excellent Horace (if I am not mis- 
taken) says some where, among other 
wise saws, very shortly and concisely, 
—‘ Carpe diem! make the most of 
the day that you have before you,— 
give yourself entirely up to it, make 
yourself master of it, as of one that 
never returns. Now this you cannot 
do thoroughly if you think even of 
the possibility of a morrow; but if 
you think of it with doubt and care, 
even the present day, the hour which 
you are enjoying, is already lost to 
you, inasmuch as you spoil it by your 
own anxious questionings. We can 
only then live and be happy ; we are 
only then conscious of the present 
when we throw ourselves headlong 
into it. See how much lies in the 
two words of this Latin language, 
which has justly been termed a con- 
cise and energetic one, as it can ex- 
press so many different things with 
so few sounds. And do you not 
know the verses of the song,— 


‘ Care and sorrow 
For to-morrow ; 
Cares are for to-morrow good ?’” 


“ Right !” she answered. “ This 
philosophy we have made our own 
for more than a year, and we get on 
very well with it.” 


TO L. BLANCHE. 


You ask me why I do not tell 
To every stranger's ear, 

Each secret thought —each holy spell, 
That memory renders dear ? 

Or why it is I care to be 
But as a trifler known, 

Though higher thoughts may visit me 
When with the Past alone ? 


Not that this eye hath never wept 
O’er human joy or ill,— 

Nor that this heart hath always slept, 
Or that its pulse is still ; 
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For all unchanged, it yet can beat, 
As it hath beat before, 

And still as freshly, wildly greet 
Each passion felt of yore. 


But when youth’s fondest visions melt, 
The wholesome truths life brings 
Are mingled with a sadness felt 
Amidst Earth’s brightest things. 
The wisdom each so dearly buys 
Hath much of coldness too,— 
A chilling, real cloud that flies 
*Twixt us and heayen’s blue. 


A feeling which, through all we see 
And all that years can ee 
May be, perhaps, as all should be, 
winter after spring § 
Yet makes us turn with fond regret, 
To hopes which once we nurst, 
Which like to sweet wild flowers we met 
When on our rambles first. 

























"Tis true we learn a wiser part, 
And find how hope deceives ; 
But what shall ever touch the heart 
Like that sweet Past it leaves ? 
We know it, and from feeling pass 
To be but actors here ; 
With women, or the sparkling glass, 
Still triflers insincere. 






Yet blame me not, if now I seem 
The thing the world hath willed, — 
Whose past is but an idle dream, 
Whose wayward pulse is stilled. 
Each temple hath a holy shrine 
From common removed,— 
Why open then this heart of mine, 
Or tell all it hath proved ? 


The rays that light the wave reveal 
No treasures of the deep ; 

‘The upper day may never steal 
Where they in darkness sleep. 

Thus on the face a smile may sit, 
Welcomed a passing guest ; 

Yet on the a die — unfit 

To dwell within the breast. 


The diamond in the secret mine 
Is its own beauty’s heir ; 
And hid within the heart may shine 
Pure thoughts, as bright and rare,— 
Rich gems, which in its secret core, 
It aye doth fondly wear, 
Till life’s strange tale be told, and o’er 
Each idle joy or care. 


Strange things are they which thus we prize, 
Strange wealth to hoard so dear! 

Perchance a tear once dropped by eyes 

Now closed for ever here ; 
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Or it may be a smile, which came 
Athwart some hour of gloom, 
Whose light shines on through life the same, 

Unquenched, save in the tomb; 


Or some young feeling, which had birth 
In purer realms above, 

Till, like a star, it fell to earth, 
Where mortals call it Love. 

A nameless thrill—a bright devotion— 
The spirit’s worshipping — 

The deep, eternal might of ocean — 
The gentleness of spring. 


Perchance some softened landscape viewed, 
When evening's mellow light 
Had with its peace all things bedewed, 
Ere sobered into night ; 
Or slightest pressure of a hand— 
The ripple of a brook — 
A song —a tale of native land— 
A word—a parting look. 


For ev’n with these the soul hath powers 
To change the world’s poor dross 

To wealth, which it may use in hours 
When storms its pathway cross. 

And back to thee, its seeret hoard, 
Ilow quick the heart can spring ! 

It matters not how weak the chord, 
Or hand that pulls the string. 


An idle word—a random jest — 
May cause th’ electric-wire 

To rend with lightning-shock the breast, 
Or turn the brain to fire. 

Then why pour forth to vulgar gaze 
These treasures of the soul, 

Each time that halls with splendour blaze, 

Or wit hath crown’d the bowl ? 


Poor trifles they, until they win 
A value undefined, 

When sacred made embalm’d within 
The amber of the mimd ; 

For thus laid in the heart’s own cells 
As Memory’s prized bequest, 

To me they are as potent spells, 

To all beside a jest ;— 


A jest, till youth—high, generous youth — 
Hath conn'd its bitter task ; 

And learn’d, in self-defence, how Truth 
At times must wear a mask. 

Oh! wish not then this heart display'd, 
Or worn upon my brow ; 

No! that which long the world hath made, 
I will be—must be—azow. 
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